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THE LIFE AND PAINTINGS OF. THE 
GREAT FRENCH ARTIST RENOIR 


Dr. Mrs. INDIRA PALIT- SARKAR 


Pierre Auguste Renoir was born in Limoges, as the son of a working 
man, on February 25, 1841. While quite young, his parents moved. to 
Paris. His father sent him to a porcelain factory to work. Thanks to 
his artistic qualities, Renoir turned out to be one of the best decorative 
artists. He loved art and in his spare time, he visited the Louvre, where 
he spent many hours of the day copying the works of old masters. He 
once said that Boucher was his “first great love", whose paintings he admired 
and who had greatly influenced him. ` 


Renoir saw that he was gifted in painting and he began to concen- 
trate in this domain. With the money that he earned at the factory he 
went to’ study at different art-schools. He was once asked by his friend 
as to what one should do in order to learn painting. He replied : “Visit 
museums and art galleries and study painting in that milieu.” 


He was a great admirer of his predecessors like Monet, Cezanne and 
Degas. He fought for the cause of Impressionism which was being attacked 
on all sides. He was fortunate to get the support of a well-known art- 
patron who financed him and when he had enough money he carried out 
his wish and visited Italy and Algeria. On his return, he decided to end 
his bachelor days and married one of his models, Ae Charigot. His 
family life was very happy and harmonious. He dearly’ loved his wife and 
three little boys. 

Towards the end of his life he suffered from acute gout. He could 
not use his fingers and legs any more. He had to move about in a wheeling- 
chair and visited the Louvre in this way, looking at the pictures that he 
loved so much. He had to paint with his brush fastened to his hand with a 
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clamp. And yet it was under such painful circumstances that he produced 
his best works. re ae * 

Renoir's wife died in 1915, broken down and tired, on account of the 
heavy nursing that she had to do for both her sons, who were seriously 
injured in the war. In spite of this great sorrow and grief Renoir continued 
to paint cheerful and happy scenes. He died in the year 1919, on December 3 
in Cagnes near Nice, on the beautiful Riviera. Even one day before his 
death, Renoir remarked that he had the feeling that he was making pro- 
gress in painting. He was learning more and more as the days were going 
by. After his death, some art-critics mentioned that it appeared to them 
that the sun had disappeared from the horizon for ever. 
` The greatest passion of: Renoir was beauty which he found in nature. 
But in addition to his love for nature, he also had a great admiration for 
art and tradition. He let himself be inspired by the thoughts and creations 
of the great masters of the past. 

During his student days, he learnt about the "grand style" which 
he followed. He shared the standpoint of Impressionists. He liked the 
works of Ingres, the Classicist, as well as the colour-compositions of Dela-. 
croix, the Romanticist. The Impressionists were on the side of Delacroix 
and against Ingres. But Renoir was influenced by both of them. He liked 
the bright colours of Delacroix and the beauty of pure classical severity and 
discipline of Ingres. He was a painter of the human body, par excellence, 
and he knew the problems of sketching and modelling the body like no other. 
In course of time, he went further and further away from the school of 
Impressionists. 8a l E 

The various trips that Renoir had undertaken during his life-time 
had influenced his paintings. In 1881, he went to Italy and was deeply 
impressed by Raffael whose clarity and decorative art had achieved great 
heights. He saw that the human body was exhibited naturally and illu- 
minously under the bright sun of Rome and Naples. So he freed himself 
from dark colours and introduced the power of light in his landscapes. He 
painted light through colours in the more difficult domain of figure com- 
positions. : 

Renoir left Naples and proceeded to Sicily where he met the famous 
-German musician Richard Wagner. Both of them spent many hours to- 
gether discussing art and musie and he felt enriched with this interesting 
encounter. Later on, he went to Algeria where he painted many typical 
scenes of the place. Here he learnt to love the bright sunshine and after 
his return to Paris he tried to keep the new light and colour sense in his 
creations which he had acquired in the south. 

In the year 1883, Renoir was satiated with Impressionism. He now 
ventured on a new line.’ He began his "serious period” in painting. His 
trip to Italy and Algeria had offered him new food for thought and ideas. 
He now became a follower of Ingres and the Classicists. He was impressed 
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by the sense of order, strict discipline and principles in composition. He 
began to take interest in Velaquez, the Spanish painter. He used thick 
colour spots to accentuate his paintings. He was of the opinion that 
tradition was not a hindrance to originality but rather one could learn from 
the past and gain from the experience of others without becoming a mere 
copyist. l 

When he returned from his German tour, Renoir became a great 
admirer of Rubens. In the last period of his life he was influenced by 
Michelangelo, especially in the depiction of the human body. 

From the words of Renoir, we get an idea about his views on painting. 
He says :—"I place my objects in the way that I would like to have them. 
Then I begin to paint like a child. I want red to sound like the tune of a 
bell. If I do not succeed in my first attempt then I use more red colour or 
mix it with other colours until I get the desired effect. I have no rules 
or methods which I apply in my work. Any one can watch me while Iam | 
painting and one can see that I have no secrets. If I see a naked body, 
then I wish to pairit it in such a manner, that the flesh looks like real life 
and brings motion into the picture. Now-a-days everything has to be 
explained, But if one has to explain a painting then it is no longer a piece 
of art. In my opinion, real art must catch hold of the onlooker and sweep 
him of his feet.. Painting exhibits the passion of the artist and it must be 
like a stream in which the gazer gets drowned. I believe in the timeless- 
ness of art, that is, what is right will always be right throughout the ages.” 

Renoir belonged to those painters who laid more stress on artistic 
rules than the obvious scenes of nature. This seems to be contradictory, 
yet this contradiction becomes even more clear, when we see that he never 
painted any religious themes, contrary to the Renaissance artists, who 
exclusively painted such topics. His women were taken from daily life and 
yet they appeared as holy as the Madonnas of the Florentine painters. 


- His life showed an exceptional continuity of production. He used 
to regard Cezanne as the old master of ceramic art. Towards the end of 
his life, he began to work on plastic art. Pierre Renoir, his eldest son, now 
a famous personality in the French theatre, used to watch his father while 
at work and marvelled at his capabilities in this field. ` $ 

Although he belonged to the masters of the past on account of his ` 
respect for tradition, he was also a forerunner for the next generation, due 
to his wide range of knowledge in the development of painting. 

Tn his early creations he laid stress on light, shade and perspectives 
and he remained close to nature. Later on, he became more and more 
abstract, the creative idea of.an artistic genius became his main object of 
concentration. 

Renoir says :—“I love paintings which depict sceneries that are so 
lovely that I get the desire to walk about in that surrounding or which 
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portray women that are so life-like that I get the longing to caress them 
tenderly. Pictures: should never be boring or lifeless.” , 
Some of his beautiful and well-known paintings are entitled as follows : 
Vase with Flowers (1866), Diana (1867), Pont Neuf (1872), Ballet-Dancer 
(1874), The Afternoon Walk (1875), Moulin de la Galette (1876), Reading 
Girl (1876), The Boat (1878), On the Terrace (1879), Fruits of the South 
(1882), Steps in Algiers (1882), The Bathing Damsels’ (1884), After the Bath 
(1888), Women at the Fountain (1910), Girl with the Mandoline (1919), ete. 
. Renoir appreciated youth, joy and life. He followed order, harmony . 
and discipline in all things. He remained a lover of nature, a lover of man- 
kind and a lover of art all his life. In short, he was one of the greatest . 
artists that France has ever produced. - E MEME 


THE LIFE OF THE MIND OF MAN 
M. ©. Guosx ` 
Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta University 


III 


Only dreams can give us an idea of the vastness of the store of contents 
in the unconscious and furnish us with information regarding the diversity 
of the nature of these contents. Directly and indirectly dreams have 
helped us to form our notions concerning various phases of the uncon- 
scious. Under certain conditions, generally in sleep, when certain mental 
processes, specially reasoning and memory, are at lowl evels dreams grow 
mainly out of the contents of the unconscious mind by making a basis upon 
a recent impression on the conscious mind produced by bodily or mental 
conditions. Impressions of the physical and mental conditions include 
‘a wide range of states comprising the conditions that disturb the normal 
functions of the Physiological system or strike any sensory organ or 
agitate ‘the mind with strong emotions. But the force which 
synthesises all mental elements to fabricate the panorama of dreams 
as they are dreamt is the force of vital coordination which is dynamically 
active even during sleep. The vastness of the store containing a wide 
variety of elements in the unconscious and the absence of any resistance 
or inhibition of the conscious mind due to the temporary suppression 
of reasoning and remembering leave the urge of coordination of the mind 
of man free to take to all forms of creative and playful activities that are 
natural to man. Although the basis of the structure of dreams is imagina- 
tion it also contains poetic, artistic, visionary, dramatic, speculative, car- - 
toonistic and other elements that occur as natural characteristics in man ; 
it furthermore contains elements of human emotions, hopes, fears, joys, ` 
aspirations, desires, eagerness for security and the like. All these elements 
which also reside in the unconscious are found in, the structure of dreams 
because they too are coordinated by the vital urge for the formation of 
dreams. Even the form of imagination which is found in dreams is not. 
always a kind, of idle imagination that moves and drifts about without 
any definite goal; its nature at times is exactly like that of the imagination 
which, works in the field of Art and Science effecting creations. Dreams 
are artistic creations of the vital urge of coordination ; but they are made 
out of human, thoughts, feelings and imaginations. A worthy creation 
of art, therefore, is like a dream. 

The vastness of the wealth of mental entities in the unconscious gives 
the coordinating urge of the mind of man a freedom to coordinate, by 
pérmutation and combination, numberless varieties of new entities; and 
the diversity of the nature of mental entities gives the"coordinating urge 
a scope to create even such entities as cannot be true to life. All this ex- 
plains why dreams are so very varied and why they are often so very bizarre.. 
Let us, then, examine the contents of the unconscious. They consist of 
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all instinctial and other hereditary traits which naturally include the poten- 
tialities of all functional processes of life, all mental powers including certain 
basie inclinations which have lost their pristine strength after the creation 
of biologically superior inclinations, residues of all past experiences con- 
sisting of the effects of patterns of living and thinking in the social and 
individual life of man, which naturally include all acquired mental qualities 
and characteristics, all social -and moralideals ‘which frame the mental 
attitude of man and all repressed thoughts, desires, ideas and wishes. But, 
the unconscious mind can select materials for its use for coordination in 
such a marvellous way that it is beyond the power of the conscious mind 
of man even to understandit. Although the technique of this selection is 
mechanical, which does not require reasoning in the form in which we know 
or use it in our conscious life, the unconscious seems to possess a peculiar 
kind of sagacity for effecting its selections so very effectively. Again, in 
dreams we find indications of the working of an intelligence which is in many 
respects far superior to the conscious intelligence of man. Even idiots 
behave in dreams ‘with such intelligence as can never be expected from 
them in their conscious life. Perhaps it is an expression of that biological 
intelligence of life which is responsible for the formation of biologically 
useful colours and odours in flowers. 

The mind of man possesses a power to form mental images. At an 
early stage of his primitive life man had to depend upon these images for his 
thinking. But he does not now use such images for his present style of 
thinking consists of imageless thoughts; he now uses symbols instead of 
pictures or images. But curiously enough man’s power to form images 
has increased along with the increase of his power of imagination. These 
images do not appear normally in the conscious life of civilized man þe- 
eause they retard his conventional thinking processes. They are uneco- 
nomical in this way; but they are useful biologically in other ways. One 
can see such images if one can temporarily banish all thinking processes 
completely from the mind and shut one's eyes for avoiding all distractions, 
During our sleep our mental conditions are generally ideal for the forma. 
tion of mental images and as such the coordinating urge takes to its activities 
with these images. But we have already discussed much regarding the’ 
idea that images themselves are coordinated units formed by the urge of. 
coordination. 

Dreams are like the playful activities of a super-intelligent person who 
intends also to communicate ideas and information’ in an indirect way. 
The technique of the system of communication in dreams, which is based ` 
upon the method of making various entities appear in mentally” visible ` 
forms of symbols and images, is a marvellous biological device which must 
have taken life long to evolve. It is reasonable, therefore, to hold the idea 
that the functions, of the device are highly useful for life. It is rather 
interesting to observe. that the easiest method of communication is the. 
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method which depends upon visual references; and droams, i in general, 
adopt this method. for.their continuation. i 

Dreams have certain characteristics regarding their methods of working, 
which are exceedingly interesting from the point of view of the concept of 
vital coordination. Regarding space it has been observed that dreams 
seldom depict local pictures" ; and regarding time it can definitely be said 
that they always speak in tearms of the present. Bodies of dreams are 
made up of symbols and images which are utilized for the communication 
of thoughts, feelings and ideas ; and these symbols and images are evidently, 
consistently coordinated units brought about by the vital urge. Even 
some of the most important processes that are followed in dreams for 
example, the processes of displacement, condensation etc. are virtually pro- 
cesses of coordination. Jue 

The explanation of the method of formation of dreams from the point 
of view of the concept of vital coordination suggests that they are certainly 
biological contrivances and as such we should ungrudgingly accept the 
idea that they have their biological utilities. It seems that these utilities 
&re varied and they are distributed over many phases of human life. Dreams 
fundamentally give us scopes for gathering those experiences that are 
similar to the ones that are necessary for their usefulness in reallife. They 
are often, therefore, fabrications worked in connection with the continuation 
of the happenings of our day-to-day lives. 


"The necessity of dreams for supplying various kinds of information 
specially during the changes of the stages of human development is & con- 
sideration which has almost been overlooked. Dreams of adolescents, for 
example, take to such forms as are good enough for communicating fn- 
formation and knowledge regarding sex and the emotions associated to it. 
The status of romantic love has gained its form, significance and profound- 
ness in human society mainly due to dreams that have been dreamt in its 
connection. 


The fact that dreams often give us, in some form or other, positive . 
suggestions for our benefit and warn us against dangers and dangerous 
situations is pretty wellknown to Psychologists. The power of dreams 
to solve problems, whether they belong to every-day life or to higher phases, 
is a supremely useful characteristic. Directly or indirectly the satisfaction 
of various kinds of human desires, both conscious and unconscious including 
repressed ones, through dreams seems to be a notable function of human 
life. And the idea that dreams induce sleep is true evidently because 
the continuity of dreams can remain normally unbroken as long as sleep 
continues ; dreams, moreover, are contrivances that have been evolved 
for working under conditions which are suitable for sleep. There seems 
to be no room for guessing the existence of a hostile attitude between two 


1 Tho Mind—Vol, LXTI—1953 ; April: Sleeping and Waking-—Margaret Mac- 
donald—Page 204. 
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biologically useful processes which have been created for functioning to-. 
gether. And as a matter of fact dreams under normal conditions tend 
to keep up the continuity of sleep of the dreamer. But the idea that dreams 
are invariably always coloured by sexual considerations can never be true. 
to facts. Elements of sex may appear normally and naturally in dreams. 
only much as other normal, natural and strong tendencies of life find thelr 
expressions there. Dreams seem to be concerned with the problems of 
life. But the difficulty is that dreams, after all, are created like all other 
artistic creations under the conditions of freedom and leisure ; like all other 
works of art they too contain exaggerations and imaginations. But the 
freedom under which dreams are coordinated is so extensively great that 
the force of coordination often develops the spirit of frivolous play with 
wild and weird fabrications. The freedom which dreams enjoy is as ex- 
tensive as life itself; and this life is not the life of the individual but the 
entire life of man including his past, present and future. 

Dreams can show indications regarding the personality and the 
past history of experiences of the individual and as such they are con-. 
sidered important as sources of information for the guidance of the mental ` 
life of man. The technique for the determination of information con- 
cerning human minds specially when they are sick is not yet anywhere near 
perfection. What is more, exponents of different schools differ widely. 
regarding many vital points even ; McDougall relates how his own dreams 
have been.interpreted differently. -by different schools in different ways. 
McDougall does. not either accept Freud’s sex impulse or Adler’s will to 
power as the motivating force which determines man’s activities. He 
conceives of a “ Master Urge " from which radiate all the native inclina- 
tions of the life of man ;: but he is unable to say anything more about this 
Master Urge.'? This urge, undoubtedly, is the basic urge of coordination 
of life. 

Our knowledge raiding dreams and the unconsolous has grown through 
the ages; it has not come to us suddenly. Even primitive man was ina 
- terested in dreams; but he looked upon them as mysterious manifestations 
coming from mysterious sources. Plato’s concept seems to contain the germ 
of the modern concept of dreams.'? Freud made a basis upon the charac- 
teristics of dreams that had been recorded by Plato and Aristotle for the 
elaboration of his famous theory; Adler, Jung and others differed from 
one another but they, to a great extent, depended upon Freud. The modem 
concept of dreams including the unconscious is thus the coordinated unit 
of thoughts effected through ages; it evidently admits of further coordina. 
tion for its orientation and enrichment in future. — 

The creative urge of coordination of the mind of man, during sleep, 
plays with various forms of mental entities and produces dreams which 


12 Vide Hindu Psychology : its meaning for the West— Swami Akhilananda 
(with an Introduction by Gordon W. Allport, Harvard University 
13 Plato's Republic—(in various places). . i 
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are the projections of such playful activities. But it has already beéu 
supgested that dreams serve various biological functions of the mind in 
its entirety. The most important of these seem to be the derivation of 
satisfaction and the communication of biologically useful information. 

Dreams practically show us the things we dream ; to the half-awakened 
conscious mind dreams, primarily, are visual entities. And dreams can 
show everything effectively ; we may therefore dream even of dreams in 
our sleep. ` 

The functions for which the device of dreams has been evolved flow 
smoothly and efficiently. But it is often difficult for us to see how the 
processes of dream serve the ends we have already discussed. Our diffi- 
culties arise mainly out of our ignorance of the subtle workings of the 
human mind. How do our dreams offer us mental satisfaction? For 
a clear comprehension of this point we are to consider the ways of satis- 
faction of human desires, which are often too subtle for ordinary compre- 
hension. Let us cite an example; it has been found under experimental 
conditions that human individuals who are strictly prohibited, on medical 
grounds, to take particular foods which they like intensely derive immense 
satisfaction from the sight of others, specially their dear and near ones, 
enjoying these foods. Can this form of satisfaction be justified from the 
point of view of common sense ? 

In course of Psycho-analysis it has been observed that dreams often 
centre around past happenings, specially occurrences of early childhood 
days; but they also indicate the states which may take place long after- 
wards in the future. The past and the future in dreams are aptly coordi- 
nated and merged into the present; dreams always speak in terms of the : 
present. And in certain dreams the contents that are communicated and 
the methods of their communication seem to be absolutely impersonal. 
The spirit of this impersonal attitude is perhaps the outcome of the co- 
ordination with the Id of the unconscious, which is impersonal. 

The development of consciousness in life has brought about a separa- 
tion of the unconscious from waking life.. Indications go to show that even 
animals belonging to upper stages of evolution dream simple dreams ; 
but lower organisms lead only dream-like existence. Man too in his early 
stages, when he had not been able to enrich his consciousness with reasons, 
thought in a dream-like fashion. Legends and mythologies originated 
in the mind of man when he was still in this stage; he could then believe 
them to be true. Man could at that time hardly distinguish his waking 
thoughts from the contents of his dreams. Day-dreams which are normal 
characteristics of children at a particular stage have all the peculiarities 
of night-dreams. The cliff-drawings of Rhodesia which were executed 
during the stone age contain a peculiar design of-a double cross within a 
circle; in some form or other, this design has been found in other widely 
separated regions also. The idea of this design which has been named 
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the sun-wheel originated in the mind of man when wheels were unknown.'* 
The appearance of the idea of this sun-wheel at such an early age and its 
wide distribution speaks of the similarity 'of psychie experiences and the 
possibility of dreaming of objects long before their actual appearance in 
life. Man probably had dreamt of God long before he developed his abi- 
lities to know Him. 

Environment, undoubtedly, is a dynamic factor for moulding the life 
of man. Man verily is a part of the total entity consisting of objects and 
ideas he has encountered in his life ;.all of them have contributed to shape 
his mind and body. Multifarious ways in which various types of environ- 
ments—material, social and mental —exert their influences are exceedingly 
interesting for their subtlety. But it is the mind which is at the back of the 
created forces that exert environmental influences for moulding the life of man. 
It is the mind whith is the most important factor. A particular environ- 
ment although the same does influence all individualsin the same way ; 
it exerts different kinds of influences upon different individuals. Elements 
which are physically present in an environment may not have any influence 
upon an individual; they may be as good as absent. Physically absent 
elements on the other hand may be psychologically present to exert great 
influences. “Mentally created environments which consist of imaginary 
creations can often become dynamic agents for influencing individuals in 
various Ways. 

The mechanism of heredity is a contrivance for ‘the transmission of- 
the traits as they are in individuals, but these traits are never allowed to 
be transmitted without modifications. The vital urge of coordination 
makes its selection from these traits, much as it selects ita elements from 
an environment, and coordinates the selected traits from life and the 
elements from the environment for the development of the organism. 
‘What is significant, therefore, is not the consideration of the relative 
importance of heredity and environment but the importance of the vital 
urge that secures development in life by its own process of coordination. 

Minds exert great influences upon other minds. An environment con- 
taining living organisms therefore is a special environment from the point 
of view. of the influences it can bring to bear upon organisms living in close 
association. And when, such organisms happen to belong to the 
same species and when in addition, they possess higher forms of minds the 
environment becomes unique. The chief characteristic of this environment 
is that it readily coordinates with new individuals and develops the spirit 
of cooperation in the entire group. This is how we can explain the forma- 
tion of society from environmental conditions, under the pressure of the 
basic urge of coordination. Social environments have changed the nature 
of man by developing social forces which have definitely moulded his nature 
and character. Social instincts are veretable social forces ; and they have 
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laid the foundation of the basic structure of human civilization. Man's 
civilization grew out of his social life. _ a - 

Life has evolved because of the gradual development of structural and 
mental integrations of organisms, effected under the pressure of vital coor- 
dination; but the cause of these integrations is really the biological eoordina- 
tion of bodily parts and their-functions. An elaborate delineation has already 
been made of the natural process of the gradual rise of structural and funo- 
tional coordinations ; it is this process in Nature which has moved orga- 
nism to higher forms of life. _ The evolution of the nervous system and. 
of the brain by the vital coordination has not only perfected the structural 
integration of organisms but has revealed also the extension of the mental 
world. Even in plants there has been evolved a mechanism for integration 
which is, functionally, so very akin to the nervous system of animals that 
an eminent Indian Scientist called it the nervous system in plants.25 

In the domain of life the tendency to grow is vitally and intimately 
connected with the urge of coprdination. Evolution and other forms of 
growth are expressions of this basic urge of life. 

A systematic development of the concept of the role of the vital co- 
ordination for integrating the mind and its activities has also been already 
made. We now know that the basic force of life, which is responsible for 
the progressive development of| organisms, achieves its end by following 
its own process of coordination, which tenda to bring about unity or whole- 
ness in the physical as well às in mental lives. In every stage of individual 
and evolutional development unity or wholeness of organisms seems to be 
the characteristic of normality. [But as this wholeness signifies the whole- 
ness of the mind also the idea is specifically useful for its applications in 
the life of man. And upon the jcondition of the mind, from the point of 
view of its wholeness or integrated condition, depends the nature of Mental 
Hygiene of man. 

The mind of man normally is|a unity because the urge of coordination 
of life tends to keep all the contents of the mind in harmony. These contents 
constitute a world of entities comprising urges, tendencies, inclinations, 
residue$ of experiences and in fact everything that the mind can conserve 
and store. All experiences, thoughts, ideas, concepts, notions, urges, 
tendencies, etc. have their individual lives in the mind of man; but they 
are made-to live harmoniously like the individuals of am organized society, 
under the influence of the vital urge of coordination. The mind is thus a 
society where bonds and forces seem to work much like the ones that are 
found in a normal human society. 

The normality of the mind consists in its harmony; but when under 
certain circumstances the coordinated whole of the mind is -broken, the 
harmony dies away and the mind tends to be abnormal and sick. And the 
Sickness of the mind is the source of all conflict and unhappiness in the life 
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of man and his society. The subject which is now kno 
while suggesting various ways and methods for keep 
mind sound boldly asserts that the most basic re 
health, of man is to maintain the wholeness.of the : 
disintegration of the mind leads to mental abnorm 
statements are sound for their practical values in li 

The- presence of. individuals with double and eve 
nalities. goes to indicate how the coordinated whole of 
certain circumstances, be broken up into smaller w 
the precipitation of various kinds of mental abnormali 
Personality and mental health are intimately connec 
of personality is the coordination of habits, thougl 
the like. 

Mental health. being a condition of the mind dep 
general attitude and outlook. Rest and relaxation, 
poise, social feelings and sympathetic considerations 4 
upon reasons and objective attitude of life are some 
determine the soundness of the health of the mind of 
ideal specially when it does not bring into conflict 
and social demands and considerations of the possess 
the most important agents which help the formatio 
It is obvious from.the above considerations that thé ı 
which aid the.integration or rather the coordination : 
the ones that can bring about the bealthy conditi 
mind.is healthy when it is well-coordinated: 

Extreme forms of sorrow, illness, pain, fatigue, 
ete. are detrimental-to the maintenance of mental. 
effects are only temporary. Uncontrolled emotions, 
mental attitudes specially fear, anger, hatred, jealo 
tivism and.the like.are the factors which can quite 
the mental health of man. The inimical attitude of tl 
due to the presence of complexes, survivals of the inc 
and the elements of certain kinds of vigorously a 
not only disturb the health of the mind but can ala 
conditions. And as mental conflicts develop an init 
unconscious with a suppression of the spirit of adjusts 
are extremely injurious to those who seek mental he 

The extent to which the unconscious can go aga 
is ineredible. _The activities which the unconscious 
and inhibiting conscious plans or for following cor 
compared to the mechanism which it can construct u 
tances, for making the conscious mind. willing to acc 
for following certain activities that run counter to 
conscious. Again, the intriguing devices which the 
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contrives for camouflaging ie are also extremely subtle. The un- 
conscious under certain forms of disintegration can then completely shatter. ` 
the mental health of its owner. An analysis of the citcumstances that 
have been cited here goes to show that the conditions and factors which 
disintegrate the coordinated unit of the mind are the ones that damage 
mental health, The mind becomes sick when its coordinated condition 
disintegrates. 

Biologically man has risen to such a height that the attitude and the 
activities that are normal and necessary for his mental health are not defi- 
nitely those that are found commonly in human society ; they should be 
far superior, befitting the stage of his mental development. 

The phase of structural evolution is perhaps over in the case of man ; 
his evolution primarily consists in the continuous development and en- 
richment of his mind, directly or indirectly through social factors, forces 
and their creations. And as social forces and their implications have 
moulded the real being of man it is not difficult to findt he reason as to 
why traits, qualities and concepts having social values are ‘congenial for 
the mental health of man. 

To make justice the basis of all human relationship, to form the attitude 
of showing compassion to those who need it and to develop unselfishness 
in social life signify some of the activities which are extremely effective 
for the preservation of good health of the mind of man. Even the traits 
of sincerity and truthfulness'* are considered to be valuable for the health 
of the mind. Love which ‘always contains tender feelings as its core, in 
a wide variety of forms,like sympathy, solidarity, fellow feeling, etc. is a 
tremendous active agent for building up the tone of perfect mental health. 
But we know that justice, compassion, unselfishness, sincerity, truthfulness, 
sympathy, solidarity, ete. are all valuable social traits which have been 
evolved by socie] conditions for their utility in human society. 

And this naturally brings us to the consideration of Religion because 
all religions in spite of their minor difference seek to develop in individuals 
most of the traits we have mentioned above for their values in the field of 
mental hygiene; these traits have also their social values. Religion as 
a class, then, enjoins upon us to build up certain entities in our lives, which 
are valuable at once from the point of view of our socialliving and of our 
mental hygiene. The idea naturally gives the lie to the statement that 
Religion is useless for man; it, on the other hand, reinforces the concept 
of the supreme importance of Religion in human life. Religion cannot but 
be true to life for it tends to encourage and inspire life to acquire valuable 
acquisitions for its enrichment. The concept of God which is perhaps the 
most popular topic of Religion, had its evolution in the mind of social man. 
It grew for its social and spiritual values; but it had its values for the 
development of the mind too. And because of its subtle power of coordina- 
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tion it not only helped the development of the spirit of universal brother- 
hood but also aided, in a unique way, the integration of the coordinated 
whole of the mind of man, which was invaluable from the point of view 
of mental hygiene. 

Certain higher forms of coordination ensure not only the promotion 
of mental health but also the development and enrichment of mental facul- 
ties. The development of wisdom, the practice of contemplation and the 
mental creation of tangible concepts of infinitely great entities are some 
of the processes of human activity, which involve the formation of such 
` higher forms of coordination. The mere collection of a world of detached 
and isolated units of information and ideas is nothing from the point of 
view of either Mental Hygiene or Education of man. But if such units 
are coordinated properly and systematically, specially during the process 
of their collection, they conspire to lead man towards wisdom. Wisdom 
does not consist in the accumulation of vast stores of disconnected units 
of information and ideas; it is an emergent of the coordinated condition 
of these units. Knowledge can become a part of the mental life of man 
only when its components are adequately coordinated in his mind. And 
because of their unifying effects upon the mind wisdom and knowledge 
are active agents for the development of the mental health of man. 

As contemplation which works by bringing attention to a focus tends 
to bring about coordination in the mind it goes to develop mental health. 
Again, the process of contemplation itself is a process of coordination for 
it keeps up its continuity by establishing relations in stages, with selected 
elements for building up its thinking process. The chief merit of con- 
templation lies in its absolute detachment from consideration that are not 
related to the object which is contemplated. And as all thoughts that are 
related to the object of thought are brought into bold relief contemplation 
helps the ‘presentation of new perspectives and new facts, terminating 
often in insights, regarding the object of contemplation. The reason why 
the process of contemplation can reveal new information and fresh rela- 
tions of entities is that the condition of concentration under which it works 
is optimum for the selection of adequately suitable materials for coordina- 
tion. The achievement of man for the development of his culture and 
civilization owes a great deal to the process of contemplation in his life ; 
most of the profound thoughts and astute theories belonging to diverse 
fields of human thoughts and actions were possible because of the con- 
templative nature of man. 


Activities for the formation of a concrete concept of infinity or any- 
thing infinitely great, specially when such a concept is a united whole of 
infinite components coordinated together, tell upon the mind of man and 
tend to accomplish the integration of its coordinated whole. The sense 
of the vastness of the universe had peculiar repurcussions upon the mind 
of man; it evoked both awe and inspiration. There was awe because 
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man could not even think of the infinite extent of the vastness; and there 

was inspiration because the concept itself made him feel exalted. The 

- idea of this vastness was sublime to him and he therefore, in his contem- 

plation wanted to establish a sort of relation with the universe so that he ` 
could feel that he comprehended the universe. The establishment of this 

relationship was effected naturally by coordination. Consciously or un- 

consciously Philosophers and astute thinkers accepted in some form or 

other, the idea that. the universe was a united whole containing perfect 

harmony and that God was at the centre of it. There were of course various 

gradations of this concept. Some suggested only that the universe was ` 
a coordinated unit and others, only that the universe belonged to God. 
But even the idea that to God belonged everything in the universe was a 
unit of coordination. Hegel’s concept of the Absolute is supremely in- 
teresting in connection with this idea. The consideration of the vastness 
of the universe stimulated the growth of many pragmatic, intellectual 
and spiritual concepts in the field of human thought and culture; the 
monotheistic doctrine is one of such doctrines. Even Kant’s concept of 
the “ Categorial Imperative " grew in connection with his majestic concept 
of the incredibly extensive universe. And Pascal bade man contemplate 
the whole of Nature as a unit formed by enlarging the normal concept of 
Nature to an infinite extent. It was this visionary idea which prompted 
him to feel the presence of God. But the ability to frame supremely visio- 
nary concepts for enlarging the mental horizon of man and for ennobling 
his life found its culmination in ancient India where preceptors living in 
forests for their undisturbed contemplations evolved the concept of the 
* Supreme Whole " which was a coordinated unit comprising everything 
eonceivable, without any exception, in the universe. According to the 
concept the universe containing countless stars, nebulae, planets and their 
contents, the fathomless span of space, the forces and phenomena of Nature, 
the living bodies and their creations ineluding human thoughts and ideas 
and in fact, all objects and entities stood as a harmoniously coordinated 
organism. And human happiness, they suggested, lay in the ability to 
conceive this oneness. “ There is bliss only in the Supreme Whole; frag. 
ments cannot claim it,"!* 

Man is meant for social living ; he has, therefore, evolved certain traits 
that are useful and indispensable for his social life. These socially valuable 
traits and attitudes keep his mental health sound; and traits that are 
anti-social in nature, on the other hand, tend to make the mind of man 
unsound. j 

Certain traits like rivalry, display and the feelings of fear and cupidity, 
when kept within bounds, are useful in human society for the development 
of the impetus for individual and social progress. But they become ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the interests of man and his society when they 
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exceed certain limits. Fear and cupidity of these may under abnormal 
conditions become the worst enemies of man; they may bring down man 
even to the level of brutes in his social life. The reason why fear and 
cupidity can become such enemies to man is that they have not only a 
rolling tendency to surpass their normal and useful limits but have also 
a strong inclination to take to abnormal and perverted forms. When 
allowed to take hold of the mind for establishing their supremacy in the 
life of man fear and cupidity ereate such morbid conditions of the mind as 
ean induce them to appear, usually in various camouflaged forms, even 
when justifications for their.appearance are totally absent. Fear, for 
example, may appear as morbid fear or worry in cases of abnormality, 
where the question of fear does not arise at all. Cupidity like fear also 
appears abnormally under certain conditions of the mind. 

Nothing is more important for the progress of human civilization than 
the condition of mental health of the people who build up their civilization. 
It is the mind of man which really guides the destiny of man’s civilization. 
Whether man.wil be able to direct his intelligence properly and utilize 
the fruits of his inventions sanely for guiding the course of his true progress 
will largely depend upon his mental health. The acquisition of knowledge, 
power and technical skill is worse than nothing if the eagerness to utilize 
them in the right manner is not developed. A mere acquisition of know- 
ledge may lead to activities for effecting destructions also. The accumula- 
tion of knowledge and the development of technical skill will continue 
automatically in human society. They are useful; but they are only means 
to an end. They are spectacular; but they may turn to be fatal if the 
mind of man becomes unsound. Mental Hygiene has, therefore, to play 
a distinct role by way of helping civilized man for keeping his mind sound 
so that he may ‘follow only such activities as are ultimately good for him 
and his society. 

The basis of mental hygiene is the condition of harmony which Nature 
seeks to establish in some form or other everywhere. This harmony in 
man’s social life which is indispensable for the march of his cilivization in 
the right direction is completely broken when abnormal conditions of fear 
or cupidity establish themselves in the minds of the members of a commu- 
nity. Also, such conditions of fear. and cupidity in the mind of man are 
responsible for the development of all anti-social activities including the 
suicidal strife of wars and conflicts of nations. And brutual conflicts 
and wars were actually responsible for the destruction of all the various 
patterns of civilizations, which man had built up in various regions through- 
out the ages. No form of human civilization; however advanced, is secure 
unless man learns to keep his mind hygienically sound; one of the chief 
characteristics of the unsound mind is its impulsive attitude b destroy 
the creations of the sound mind. 
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I Mahimabhatta's theory on meanings of terms and sentences 


Mahimabhatta now makes a digression. He postpones the proof 
of his thesis that all. suggestions are cases of logical inference. He | 
proposes to examine the nature of word and sentence,. which are 
the necessary factors of linguistic usage. This digression in the 
shape of the examination of word is occasioned by the assertion 
of Anandavardhana that word and meaning are conditions of sugges- 
tion. Hig discourse on the function of words and méanings,. though 
a digression is inspired by the motive of proving the untenability of 
the definition of dhvani. As we have sét ourselves to the task of 
giving an exposition of Mahimabhatta’s work, we follow him according 
to his plan. LX 

Words are of two kinds, viz. (1) a part of speech (pada) and 
(2) a sentence (vdkya). Of these a part of speech is of several 
kinds, viz. (1) nàman (significant expression), (2) akhydta (verb), 
(3) upsarga (prefix), nipita (indeclinable) and (5) karmapravacaniya. 
The three latter varieties will be shown to be more or less sub- 
servient to nouns or verbs. Of these the ndémans (nouns) (signi- 
ficant expressions) are of various kinds differing as they do according 
to their different connotations. Thus class-names, for instance, a 
jar, a piece of cloth have different class.characters as the deter- 
minants of their meaning. The jar is a classname and denotes 
all facts which are found to possess the class-character of being 
a jar. This clags-character is the connotation of all such words," 
Secondly, there are words which signify quality such as, white, 
blue etc. Whiteness is a quality and this determines the meaning 
of the. word ‘‘white’’, so also blueness and the like. They are 
called quality-names.. Thirdly, there are words, which connote action, 
for instance, a cook, a reader and the like. These terms connote 
action, viz. cooking, reading eic. and the connotation determines 

1 Dvividho hi dabdah padevakyabhedat. Tatra padam anekaprakáram namakhyifito- 
pasarganipütekarmapravacaniyabhedüt.... 4o «s. ee. Tany api. bahuprakürüni sambbavanti. 
tatpravettinimittanam bahutvat, Tad yatha ghatah pata iti jatisabdah. ER S 
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iheir use in the relevant senses. Fourthly, there are words which 
connote dravya (substance) and are called substance-words. The | 
clubman dandi, the horned animal (eisümi), the meaning of these 
words are determined by substances, viz..club or horn as the 
connotation.! But a question may be raised regarding proper names 
which are arbitrarily affixed to persons or things (yadrcch@Sabda) 
for “instance, dittha, is an unmeaning word and as such, cannot 
be placed under anyone of the heads enumerated above, - Ruyyaka 
asserts that they are also to be regarded as class-names. A word 
first denotes itself and then the meaning. The word dittha, if it 
does not denote an objective fact by itself, at least denotes that 
‘it is a word which is different from other words. This verbal 
individuality may be regarJed as its intrinsic class-character (svajali) 
-or as affixed to an individual person stands for .that individual in 
and through its different stages of growth and development, Thus 
"'dittha', ‘John’ etc. denote the child, the youth and also the old. 
“man bearing this. name.! This fourfold classification of words 
according to their signification is set forth apparently om the 
authority of Patafijali, the author of the Mahabhdsya. 
Mahimabhatta now .expounds the view of a ‘class of linguistic 
“thinkers who hold that action (riga) ‘is the sole and solitary 
connotation of all names and so all nares should be placed under 
one. category and dubbed as action-words (kriyasabdah). ` Action is 
the connotation of all names. This may apparently be supposed 
to be derived from the view of the etymologists (Natruktas) who 
derive all words -from verbal roots. But we shall see that 
Mahimabhatta strikes a note- of dissention and protests against this 
identification. It is a novel theory perhaps conceived by Mahima- 
bhatta. According to this theory, even what are regarded as elass- 
names, such as ghata (jar), pata (cloth) and so on are at bottom 
connotative of action and so should be regarded as action words 
(kriyagabdih). Since connotation is the basis of. classification cf 
'. words, a ghata (jar) is what behaves as such. The so-called 
jarhood .and the like cannot be the logical connotation of these 
terms. . It is the action of being a jar that determines its use. 


EJ 


Soe d .. Suklo nila iti gunadabdah, pacakah" pathala iti kriyāéahdah, Dandi visüniti 


i - dravyaéabdab. - VV, 1. P. 29. 


? Tatra yadrechasabdanim jatiéabdatvam. Yadi và ditthadigu bülvády avasthabh: dat 
` bhinnegu uo pcr ee EAE jàtib; Tadvaśsād yadyechaéabdanam jati- 
dabdatvam. VVA.1, P. 22. 

‘ Catugtaye sebabutin pravytti—jaliéabda gunadabdah, kriyüsabdá yadpcchadabdah 
eaturtha.—Mahabhasya, IV.1.2. 

; Voto gupavacanBt—Pápini, Ast, YV-1.44. 
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It is immaterial whether this action is due to the class-character 
or otherwise. Whatever be the case, the fact that action is the 
connotation of these terms cannot be set aside by any amount of 
argument. liven, if it be conceded, that class-character is a 
necessary part of the connotation, the jar, for instance, cannot be 
called by ihe name of ghata (jar) unless it discharges the func- 
tion of the jar. If the so-called jar does not act as jar, that is 
to say, if it does not discharge the function proper to it, such 
as, drawing or containing water ete., it cannot be legitimately 
designated as a jar.' If dction were not the determining cón-.. 
notation, there would be no logical bar to a piece of cloth 
being called ‘jar’*’ because . both are bereft of the action 
proper. The example of ghata (jar) is given only by way of 
illustration. All words quality or substance or class-names are also 
susceptible of this explanation, white -(Suklaj* means an entity which 
becomes white by an activity of its own." It will be found in the 
course of our enqiry that action makes a thing what it is and this 
action is the real connotation of the word. It may be argued that 
Nairuktas,° the etymologists and a class of Vaiy&karanas headed by 


1 Kecit punar egüm kriyai ‘vai’ kā pravritinimittam iti kriyaéabdatvam eva sarvegüm 
námapadánüm upagacchanti. Tathā hi ghatadigabdah svürthe pravartamana ghatenádi- 
kelydameva  navayavyatirekábhyüm  pravritinimittabhávenü valambaminad dyéyante- Na 
ghatatvidisimanyam. Sä cai‘si ghatanadikriya ghatatvasimanyayogad anyathà và' stu. 
Nai ‘tā vata tasyah pravrttinimittatvavyaghatah. Na ca saty ‘api ghatatvasdmanye svayam 
aghatan ghatatmatam anapadyamana eva’ sau ghatavyapadesavisayo bhavituin V 

V.V. T, P. 28, 


* 2 Evam hi pato'pi ghatavyapadedéavigayah eyát, Ghatanakriydkartrbvabha vavidegAt, 
VV. T. P, 28, 
7? The argument seems to be stated elliptically. Itis the view of a class .of 
Naisfyikes the univarsal (iäti) jarhood and the like are ubiquitous (Sarvagata). Thus 
jarhood may exist in & piece of cloth also and so also horsebood, cowhood ete, Though 
all universals exist in overy individual, the individual is not indiscriminately nam.d 
jar or horse or cloth and so forth. The Naiyüyikas explain this difficulty by the 
hypothesis that a particular universal inheres in @ particular class of entities- "Though 
other universals may be factually present, they do not relate to it by way of inherence 
(samavaya). Thus for instance, cowhood may be present even in horse together with 
horsehood but cowhood. remains detached ani it is only borsehood which inheres in it. 
What universal inheres in what individual is determined by experience of the individual 
manifesting the universal class-character. Mahimabbatta as an exponent of the theory 
that action is the sole conno‘ation of wirds seems to differ from the Ndiydyikas, He 
affirms that if is the astion which determines the use of the term irrespective ef the 
universal or universals that mey be present in it. The jar has au individuality of its 
own which is clearly exhibited hy the action proper to it. And the universal need not 
be regarded as the determining connobatien when its presence can be proved by means 
of action. He contends thet ghata (@ jar’ is called as such. because it discharges the 
action of being 2 jar, in other words, because it is the agent of the action. - 


4 No hi guklatvamanapadyamfna-evarthah éukla iti vyapadestum áakyate. 
5 Compare śabda-naya of the Jainas. i . i VV, 1. P. 94 


8 Nanu cestádyarthi5 ghataty adder dbator..ghajataity 8ly.arthe ghatanüdikri— 
yai' va sarvegüm  ghaj&diéabdünüm  pravribinimittabhüvenüs, mabhir -apsyata’ eveti 
vyarthah pakügünturr opanysati, : : 

: VV. T. P. 24. 
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Sakat&yana hold that all'words are derived from verbal roots.’ Thus 
for instance, the word ghata (jar) is derived from vghat? which means 
éxertion. So the theory sponsored by Mahimabhaita is not anything 
new. In reply to this contention Mahimabhatta asserts that this is 
undoubtedly the position of the etymologists. But the old theory only 
stresses the etymology of words. The meaning of the verbal root 
explains the derivation of the word. But there is a vital difference. 
The meaning of the root is not regardéd as the connotation of the word 
in all cases. It may be called ‘vyutpattinimitta’® (the derivative 
meaning) and not Pravrttinimitta, the meaning that determines the 
application of the word to an object. Thus the word ‘go’ (cow) is 
derived from gam which means the act of going. But this is not 
regarded as the connotation of the word ‘go’ (cow). On the contrary, 
the gotva (cowness or the cow-universal) which occasionally coincides 
with the: act of going is regarded as the real connotation. The act of 
going is the derivative meaning which has little bearing on the -conven- 
tional meaning of the word. Thus a cow is called ‘go’ irrespective of 
the consideration whether it goes or is at rest. What is stressed in_the 
theory propounded here is the fact. that action is necessarily’ the 
Pravrttinimitta, i.e. the real connotation. It is the action of becoming 
a cow which is the connotation and not the act of movement which 
is an accident. This theory-has the merit of. justifying the use of past 


1 Words are clagsified under three or four heads :— . | 
2 Yaugiko, II Radha, TIT Yogarüdha and according to some Yougikrüdha. 


_. 3 (I) Pücaka, Páthaka, these words are placed under the first head e.g., pácaká is 
-derived ‘from /Pac+Noul, kartari. Pac means act of cooking and aka signifies kartā. 
“Ro Pücaka means Pakakartü (one who does cooking), In words of this class the 
etymological meaning and the conventions] meaning i.e. the meaning in which the words are 
used are identical. 


(II) RBüdha—There are words which are not regarded as derived from roots, 

.Aecording to the Mahabhaásya of Pataüjali the words formed by  unüdi suffixes are 

regarded as uuderived Avyutpanna (1). Thus words like asva (horse) ‘go’ (cow) are regatded 
as underived. 


(III) Yogorüdha —There are words which are derived but their meaning is not entirely 
determined by derivation but by derivation and convention both, e.g. Pankaja, etymologically 
it means that which is generated from mud ‘Pankat jayate’ but not anything and everything 
which is so generated is called Pankaja, for instance, oyster, lily, etc. So the meaning of 
‘Pankaja’ as lotus is determined both by derivation aud convention. 


(IV) Yaugikrüdha :—There are.some w.rds which are derived in respect of one sense 
and underived in respect of another sense e.g. mandapa may mean ‘mandan pibati iti' i.e. 
one who drinks gruel (manda) and mandapa means house. In the latter case the meaning 
is entirely conventional. So these words are called Yaugikarüdha. In regard to the first 
category there is no room for difference between. Nairuktas and Vaiyükaranas. Regarding 
the second variety Nairuktas would derive them from verbal roots, suffixes. But the 
conventional meaning of the word is independent of the derivative meaning. Th: conten- 
tion of Mahimabhaifa is that all words are derived from verbal roots and the meaning 
of the latter determines the conventional meaning of the word go formed. This is certainly 
a novel theory. ` 


* Satyam igyate’ eva bhavadbhih, kintu sā ésbdasya vyutpattinimittam, ná 
pravritinimittam. _Anyad hi _vyutpattinimittam, anyac ca pravritinimittam. — Yathai' 
kegam mate gamanadikriy& gavadisabdànam vyutpattinimittam. ekarthasamayayat gotvádi 
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participle (ktvd) in the apparent absence of another verb. It is laid 
down by Panini that between two verbs having the same subject, the 
previous verb is to be stated with the suffix? (ktva) and thus the 
expression sndtvd vrajati (having bathed he goes) serves as a concrete 
instance of it, The two acts viz. bathing and going relate to the 
same subject as occuring successively. The previous act is signified 
by the suffix’ (ktvd), But there are uses of kivà even when there is 
no other verb. This has caused difficulty which will be found to be 
only apparent and not a real. The other verb is present in the noun 
as a formative element and so there are two verbs. And thus both 
Pánini's rule and logical relationship are satisfied. Take the case of 
the use vipacya ghato bhavati—it becomes a jar by undergoing 
calcination, How are we to account for this use? There must be two 
verbs. Will bhavati be the succeeding verb ? Mahimabhatta makes 
in this connection a signifieant observation. In all such uses, one 
verb is to be antecedent to another. ‘The verb ‘to be’ (bhavati) does 
not satisfy the logical requirement, because it means existence and 
, existence is a necessary unfailing characteristic of all things. The 
relation of antecedent and consequent which is understood from the 
use of the past participle ktvä is not to be construed with this verb 
‘to be’, which need not be specifically stated. Even when it is not 
stated, it is understood and so stands beyond the sphere of this 
relation. Action whether it is the derivative or conventional meaning 
` is the connotation of all words. The relation of antecedence and 
succession is to be understood between the past participle and the 
verb present as an element in the noun when there is no other verb. 
In the case cited above, the autecedence of the ' Pákakrigà' , that is, 
the act of being calcinated is to be understood in respect of the verb 
V ghat present as an element in the noun-‘ghat’. The word ‘ghate’ 
is derived from the root v ghat with the suffix (ac). Whether it be 
a noun or anything else, a word cannot be divested of the meaning 
of the verbal root from-which it is derived. As a matter of rule, the 
antecedence of the past participle should be understood in relation to 
the verb stated, either, independently or as a formative element of 
' gueceeding word and not with the verb ‘to be’ which is necessarily 
understood. If this procedure were not followed, the use of past 


N 


pravettinimibbikaroti, Ata’ eva gacchaty agacchati ca gavi gosabdah siddho bhavati. 
Evam iba’ pi cegtádikriyá ghatádidabdánam vyutpattinimittam iti siddham bhavati, 


T VV. I. P, 25 
1 Samánakartrkayoh pirvakdle. (Pan Ast. III. IV. 91) 
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participle in many such cases as cited. hereafter would be 
unaccountable. Consider the verse: 


“Srutva pi nàma badhiro drstoà' pyandho jado v ditva’ pi 
yo desakdlakaryavyapeksayd, panditah sa puman”’ i 
: VV. I. P. 26. 


“A man who behaves as deaf even having heard, blind even having 
seen and ignoramus even having understood the point, and thus acts in 
accordance with place, time and duty is entitled to be called wise.” 
The acts of hearing etc., are stated as antecedent but the subsequent 
act is not stated. This makes the uses unjustifiable. 7 But we need 
not-feel any absurdity- if the subsequent verb is discovered in the 
predicative adjectives. Thus the act of hearing is to be construed 
with the act of being deaf and the act of seeing with the act of being 

"blind. In cases where there are a large number of acts the relation 
. of antecedence is to be ynderstood successively in order. Thus e.g. 
‘having bathed, having eaten, having drunk, the man goes out. Here 
the first act is antecedent to the second, the second to the third.? In 
the sentence ‘Vipacya ghato bhavati’ there are several acts, calcina- 
tion, exertion and the act of being. . The antecedence of the act of - 
calcination is to be understood in relation to the act of exertion, and 
not to the act of being (bhavati) in spite of the fact that both ‘ghat’ 
and 'bhavati' have the nominative suffix added to them. In these 
' eases the subsequent act is present in the word as its connotation and - 
the verb is stated as an element in the noun formed by adding a krt 
suffix to the verbal root. The presence of the verb is disguised by the 
noun-formative suffix and this causes the illusion that there is more 
than one nominative and hence the use of the past participle 
is regarded as unwarranted.‘ Consider the following verse of 


1 Tad apeksameva ca vipacya ghato bhavati’ ty &dau vipakadikriyayah paurvakdlyem 
ktvüpratyayasya v'gayo veditavyah...na bbavanakrivépekgam. Ba hi nà' vaáyam ptayuiyate. 
Pratiyate tu padarthandm sati8' vybhicürál, na tu tàvüta tadapekgam tad iti mantavyam... 
prayujyamanakriyapeltgameva ca priyena paurvakályem ktvo' vigayo na pratiyamanapekgam. 
Ttarathá...prayogajatam anupapannam eva syat. 

VV. PP. 25 6 


3 Sravanadindm ta&pürvákülatvübhüvát, Atra tu érutyüdiéaktivirahalaksanabüadhi- 
ryadikriyapekgam eva éravan&üdinàm paurvakályàm iti na káeid anupapattih. 
VV. I.P, 26 


3 Bahvisu ca tüsu uttarottarakriyapekgam pürvapürvakryápaurvakülyam, yatha 
shn&tvü vrajatig bhuktva, pitva ity ádau, * 
' VV, LP, 28 
4 Atra ca vipacanaghatfanabhavanarüpa babvyah kriyà ily atra’ pi ghatan&peksam 
vipacanasya tad bhavitum arhaty eva, ubhayatia' pi kartypratyayanirdedavidesat, 
VV. LP. 26 
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Magha: 

'"Siéirakàlam apasya guno'sya nah ka iva Bias kucosmaneh 
Iti dhiyà' starugah parirebhire ghanam ato namato’ numatan priyáh.' 

^. 7 . Sigüpalavadha, VI. 65. VV. LP.2T. 

‘ Barring the cold season, what is the utility of the heat of our 
breasts ‘ meant to dispel cold’? Having thought thus, the. damsels 
set aside their anger and clapsed their lovers falling at their feet (in 
submission) in tight embrace.! Here the subsequent action is found 
to be in the adjective ‘ sitaharasya’ qualifying ' kucosmanah’. The 
commentators have tried to solve the difficulty by regarding ‘ dpdsya ' 
as an expletive indeclinable particle having the semblance of a past 
participle. But this Rirotdpern is uncalled for, if the theory is adopted ? 
Again in, i 

“Nirikeya samrambhanirastadhairyam Radheyam sradhita Yama- 

i dagnyam 

Asamskrtesu (Asarhstutesu) prasabham bhayesu jayeta Gane 

: pakgapatah '' 
-Kirüt. III. 21. VV. I—p. 28. 


'' Having seen the son of Radha, who has propitiated the son of 
Yamadagni (ie., Pera$ur&ma from whom he has acquired the mastery 
of the science of arms), with his patience dispelled by anger, -even 
Death will perforce. fall into the grip of fears. which were never 
experienced by him ". Here in this verse the past participle 
' niriksya ' requires another verb but it is not ostensibly present. This 
has puzzled the.commentators. But the grammatical anomaly is only 
apparent. There are three verbs—niriksana (seen), bhaya (fear) and paksapáta 
(fall into the grip) But the second and third verbs are implicit in the 
words ' bhayegu ' and ‘ paksapáta '. The second verb ‘fear’ is present 
in the word ' bhaya ' in the locative case-ending and is given as the 
object of the verb ‘ pat’ (to all) present as an element in the word 
‘ paksapáta '. It is the contention of Mahimabhatta that the subse- 
quent verb may be implicit or-explicit and this disposes of the 
anomaly.? There is only difference in the form of statement. Ti we 
analyse the meaning of the sentence and convert it into verbal forms it 
wil be like this: _ 
'" Mrtyur eva hi niriksate bibheti pakge ca patati ” 
VVV. I—p. 28. 
1 Krdvacyataya kartur upadhibhavam gamita yatha. 
7 VY, 1, P. 97. 
4 Tty atra kucogmansb. karbur harenakriy&. Ata eva kecid apüsy ‘ety ayam 
lyabantapratirüpako nipata’ iti vyükhyátavantah. 
VV. 1, P. 97. 
In this connection the varia lectio adopted by the celebrated commentator Mallin&tha 


deserves mention. He has preferred to retain the reading 'Sifiramaéam' in lieu of 
'Bidirakalam', 


“ 
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Thus stated the antecedents of the act of seeing to the act of fearing 
and -of the latter to the act of falling becomes obvious. Further, in 
the sentence, 

* Yam drsto@ pi samutsuke manasi me. na’ nyà karoty aspadam "' 
the presence of the second verb is to be found in the adjective. 
' Samutsuke ' as the act of being eager. The verb signifying this act 
is implicit in the adjective ' samutsuke ' qualifying the mind which is 
stated in the locative case and means that it is not the locus of another 
woman. The meaning of the sentence in English will be thus.’ ' By 
seeing whorn no other woman can find a place in any mind eager for 
her.’ Here in the sentences stated, there appear to be two subjects 
and two verbs which cannot be directly construed as antecedent and 
consequent. But if the act of seeing is construed with the act of being 
eager, implicit in the adjective ' semutsuke’ the grammatical difficulty 
disappears.* In the sentence '' Samsmrtya na süntirasti me” (By 
remembering there is no peace of mine), the second verb is present in 
the word ‘ santi’ which is construed with the subject in the genitive 
case; ‘I'he sentence may be converted into another in which the 
relation of antecedent and consequent befween the two verbs belonging 
io: the same subject becomes obvious, viz., ‘ Aham samartya na 
íümyümi (remembering I find no peace). The statement as it is, if 
taken, at its surface value will give rise to the illusion of two gramma- 
tical subjects." In some cases the omission of the subject and also of 
the verb gives rise to the illusion of different subjects. The following 
is the example of the omission of the subject: ‘‘ Now all persons 
become (worthy) objects of honour by (man) noticing some excellence 
(in the former). What would you gain, O Lord of Kurus, by honouring 
Hari. who is devoid of all excellences ''*. : 

In the above sentence “man is the subject of both the acts of 
noticing and honouring. This is not stated because it is known by 
implication ‘ sémarthyasiddha’. The sentence if put in the form 
t: Sarvo gunasamaveksità lokah püjako bhavati’’ the difficulty disappears 


1 Yathü va, yam dreiva'pi Samutsuke manasi me nā'nyā karoty Aspadam, ity atra 
darganakriyakartur manaso 'nyakarirküspadakriyá' nadhiksranabhavenopültasy autsukya- 
kriy&viseganabhüveno' pütta. 


VV. 1, P. 28. 

T. Giardia kvacid kartuh sambendhitsm upagata ‘sau bhrüásmahetuh.  Yathá.......... ee 
samamriya na Süntir asti me’ iti, 

VV. 3, P. 29. 


3 "Kartrkriysyor anupadenam api hetum (bhrüntah) hetum iechanti -Tatra kartut 
(anupad&nam) yatha : 
Nanu sarva eva sa mavekgya kam api gunam etipijyatàm / 
Sarvagunavirahitasya hareh paripfijsyá Kurunarendra 1 ko gunah. 
Sifupüla XV. 1, VV. 1. P: 99. 


Atra hi sama vekeapi; ayor eko okah kartā. Sa ca sümarthyasiddha iti no ‘patta, 
Paja co’ patta pi krdvācyatayā karmopasarjanibhüta ity ubhayam bhramahetuh...... 


VV. 1, Pp. 99-80 ; 
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at once. The difficulty is caused by the omission of ‘man’ as the 
subject of both seeing and honouring. And it is further aggravated by 
the fact that the second act of honouring is stafed by a krt suffix yat 
and made subordinate to the object sarva (all). 

The suppression of the finite verb also’ causes difficulty. To take 
an example, “ Without causing distress to others, without making 
submission to a villain and without abandoning the path of the 
righteous, even a little thing (gained) is (to be regarded as) much ". 
In this instance the verb of gaining (labha-kriyd) is not stated and 
this gives rise to the error of two subjects. Mahimabhatta sums up: 
‘‘ When the finite verb is made: into a categorematic term and stated 
as an attribute of the agent or made subordinate to another part of 
speech or the verb is omitted, these cases become occasions of the 
error of plurality of subjects of the past participle and the finite verb ’’.? 
“The antecedence and consequence of the verb, i.e. of the act 
denoted by the ktvd is to be understood in respect of material sequence 
of the acts irrespective of the consideration of formal pre-eminence or’ 
otherwise '". This summary statement requires elucidation which is 
given by Ruyyaka in his commentary. The relation of antecedence. 
and consequence of acts is twofold: formal and material. The formal. 
antecedents is to be understood between the subordinate verb stated 
with the affix (ktvd) and the finite verb. The latter is principal and 
the former is subordinate to it.. If. there is a number of subordinate 
verbs, the relation of each and every such subordinate act is to be 
construed with one another as subordinate .and principal. According 
to the Mimáümsü dictum the subordinate elements -are all meant to 
qualify the principal substantive and as such is directly construed 
with the latter and not inter se. The subordinate elements are on 
the same footing and syntactical construction is possible between a 
subordinate and principal and not among themselves. This is the rule 
of formal syntax. But the actual material relation. between the sub- 
ordinate and the principal is not necessarily represented by formal 
construction. In conformity with the uses of poets and also popular 
parlance, the relation of antecedents of the ktvd is to be interpreted 
with the materially principal act irrespective of the formal status of 


i Kriyaya (anupattayah bhramabetutvam) yatha : 
Akrtvà parasantüpam agatva khalanamratim/ 
Avntariya satām margam yat svalpam api tad bahu/ : 
‘Atra hi prakaranddigamyava labhakriyay4 anupadanam karanüdinàm 


bhinnakartrkatvabbramahetuh. 
VV. 1, P. 30. 


2 Tad nklam, kertur upadhitayo’kta krdvacyatava gatanyasunatüm va/ 
Ktvo blinnakartrkatvabhromüya bhovati kriya vacasea tayoh. ii 
. i 
? Paurvüparyam krivdnaim vad vistavam tadapekgini/ 
Ktvah paurvakdlye kim tás&m prüdbünye tava einteya/ wa 
: id, 
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the latter. Thus in the sentence ' svdtvd bhuktvà pitoü wvrajati' the 
antecedents of all the ktvds. is formally understood in respect of the finite 
verb ' vrajati' (goes); But in the actual objective situation such 
relation is understood between the -subordinate . verbs as indicated 
below. Bathing is antecedent to eating; eating is antecedent fo 
drinking and the latter is antecedent-to acb of going out. The sentence 
is elliptical and fails to represent the actual relation and rather. gives 
an incorrect version. It is stated in different sentences, e.g. ' snati, 
pibati, bhunkie, vrajati. (the man bathes, drinks, eats and walks out). 
The mutual relation of the verbs and of the'acts meant is understood 
in their proper perspective. In the examples considered above the 
incongruance of the antecedents of the Ktvd is not clearly understood 
because of the verbal difficulty. Mahimabhatta’s rule of interpretation 
gives an easy and natural solution of the grammatical problem. 
According fo him the formal subordination of the finite verb disguised 
in the shape of a categorematic term framed by ' krt’ suffix is of no 
consequence in the interpretation - of the relation. of the antecedents 


and the consequentis. 

All words, noun or adjective, have action kriya as their connota- 
tion. -In other words, all such words are derived from verbs and the 
meaning of the verb inherent in them is the principal connotation. 
Mahimabhatta sums up his findings in the following verses and we 


wil now. attempt to present an exposition of them in the following 
paragraphs. — 

The word 'ghata' is the name of the jar because it means one that 
attains to and.exhibits the nature of the jar. This attainment is the 
determining principle of the application of the word to a particular object. 
Action is the life and soul of all things. And action is diversified by the 
forms it assumes in different things. Thus the principal connotation of 
the word ‘jar’ should be regarded as the act of attaining the nature of jar 
and not ‘jarness’ without reference to the act.? - The 'jarness' is of. course, | 
a constituent element of the connotation by virtue of its integration with 
the class of things as called jars. According to Pénini’s rule ghata is 
derived from the root,/ghat+ac. But in the assessment of the real 
connotation.of the word the action denoted by the verbal root is entirely 
overlooked and in its place ‘jarness’ as the universal is regarded as the 
connotation. This results in making the different objects passive pheno- 

1 Tha drividham kriy&nBmi paurvaparyem, éabdam vastavam ca. Tatra Sábdam 
prāyenā *khyataéabdavüeyü pradhünakriyayà saha gunakriyanaim, tüsüm tayā saha 
gunspradhànabhüvena sambandhasyo' citatvat, guņänām ca parārthatvād asambandhah 


samatvat syād iti nyāyena gunükriy&ánam parasparam samnandbābbāvacrea, Vastavam 
t'u yad vastubalapravrtham tad gunakriyanüm api sambhavaty eV8... su. 


£ Evam ca ganakriy&gatavüstevapaurvüparyaétayena ktvüpratyayasya pràyujyam&natvát 
éabdapradhanyetarabhavo na prayojakah...... 
.VV.1, P 8l. 


? Ghatati'ti ghato jfeye na'ghatan chatatim iyat/ - 
i VV. 1, p. 32. I. 8. 
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mena. Mahimabhatta, therefore, proposes another mode of derivation of 
words. : 

What is ghata (jar)? It is that which by its inherent dynamism 
manifests the nature ghata (ghatdpattilaksana-kriya). It may, however, 
be urged that this dynamism presupposes teleological conception 
(parüámaráa) and that is not capable of being predicated of inanimate 
objects. But the objection is met by the cardinal tenet of the Pratya- 
bhijü& school of Saiva thought. It was the national philosophy of 
Kashmir before the Muslim conquest. According to this school God 
manifests all objects by His own inherent power. The objects are not 
different from and independent of this power of divine manifestation 
(Prakasa) and manifestation is of the nature of discursive autonomous 
thought (parámaría and svtantra). The emergence of the diverse objects, 
jar etc. is in the ultimate resort due to the act of manifestation which 
emanates from the dynamic autonomous agency of God and the objects 
which manifest themselves also derived their autonomous manifestation 
from Him. Accordingly, the true nature of ghata (jar) eto. is to be 
understood as this power of self-manifestation.1 In conformity with this 
ontological truth the word ‘ghata’ should be derived from ‘ghatati’ that, 
which attains to and manifests the nature of ghata. This is illustrative 
of all such words. Grammatically. ghata should be derived from 'ghatati' 
which is a nominal verb formed by adding ‘kvip’ and the like to the stems 
and the word ghata is formed.? Of course, it may be thought that this 
procedure involves a tautology or begs the question. Ruyyaka anticipates 
this objection. What is ghata and what is its meaning? The answer is: 
“That which attains the nature of ghafa’’. But this is not intelligible, 
because it presupposes the meaning of ghata again. The nature of ghata 
cannot be understood without knowing the meaning of the word ghata. 
For this, we have to resort to grammarian’s procedure which derives ghata 
rom root, ghat with the nominative suffix ac. Ruyyaka asserts that the 
eaning of ghata as understood from the grammatical derivation is only 
part of the full meaning i.e. Ghatatvdpattilaksand kriyd, the act of mani- 
esting the nature of ghata. Ghata is no. doubt, an element of the full 
eaning but. has no independent status of its own. The leading meaning 
f a word is always an action and this action means the attainment of 
he nature of the object. The object is known only when it. is manifested 
nd manifestation means the conscious teleological activity. The apparent 
iautology or petitio principii.is only due to the limitation of not our under- 
tanding the specific nature of the activity without reference to the 





























i Ghatanam ca tadütmatvüpattiripa kriya mata/ 
Milam oa tasyäs citrarthabbasavigkrtir isituh/ 


V V. 1. p. 82-88. 
also 


V.A: 1, P. 84, 


2 Tasy&m eve kvib&dyáéca vidhey&h kartrmáütratab. 
v.v, 1, p. 84, 
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. specific form of the object. The Naiydyikas’ explanation that ghata is 


‘what is possessed of ghatatua’, i.e. the essence of ghata is also open to this 
objection. We cannot understand ‘ghatatva’ without reference to -ghata and 
to explain ib by refer ence to ‘ghatatva again will entail the fallacy of vicious 
circle or infinite regress. This can be obviated only by considering ghat 
‘as the medium of the activity of manifestation which is eo ip so understood 
in the process of understanding the act of manifestation itself. Whatever 
` be the derivative meaning, action or universal, the true meaning of the 
term which determines. its application is necessarily the act of attaining 
existence as such and such modes. Thè universal must be understood as 
a part and parcel of the individual and it can become so only by being. 
understood as an act which can manifest the thing which is to be. brought 
into existence. 1 The ' jarness’ 'ghatatea' is nothing but'the self of the 
jar, which comes into existence by dint of the volitional activity of God. 
This divine activity is indistinguishable from the specific act of entering 
existence of the diverse objects.. An universal which is not identical with 
the act is only an idle abstraction.? l 

Of course, this interpretation of the qua-universal act has an unorthodox 
' look, But it has the imprimatur of Pratyabhijñā philosophy and also logical 
sanction. We have already shown how action-connotation makes the uses 
of poets regular and intelligible. This is the pragmatic proof of its 
validity. Logic also requires that the formation of, nominal verbs in the 
sense of comparison enjoined by Panini should be restated as simple acts 
. of agent, i.e. grammatical subject. Thus the nominal verb ‘aégvati’ is 
formed, by adding kvip to the noun agva and so also ‘agviyati’. (behaves 
. like a horse), ‘putriyati’ (treats like a son) etc. the idea of -likeness of 
behaviour and treatment need not be stated totidem verbis. The logical 
meaning should be regarded as the ‘act of attaining’ the nature of the 
‘subject (kartr). The proposition baleyo svati means the ass “attains the 
nature of the horse (asvatvamasaday yati). It follows from this that the | 
ass acts like the horse since the ass cannot become, that is, to say, attain 
the nature of the horse. The idea of similarity is a necessary consequence | 
of this incongruent statement. The assertion ‘the ass is horse’ is only 
justifiable as a metaphor which is a simile suppressed.4 The meaning of a 
term is always exertion for attaining existence as such and which we have 
shown is derived from the divine activity of self-manifestation in and 
through the infinite plurality of phenomena. If one looks below 
the surface, one will be compelled to admit that this interpretation is 
endorsed by Pānini himself. Pāņini is the author of the Dhatupatha i.e. 
the, list of verbal roots with their assigned meanings. Pénini asserts that 


the ten roots Jana, /rana éte. mean sound gabdartha and the root y gadt! 





1 V. V. 1, pp. 82. 9. 
2 Do. 
3 ‘Upamanad & üeüre. Pap. Ast, III. I. 10. 


4 ‘Yatha hy’ svati büleya ityato'rtbah pratiyate/ 
- Aévatvam üsadayati khara ity arthatah punah / / 
Aévatylhasamacarah khara ity avastyate/ 
Na tattvasàdanam yuktam tadatulyakriyaysya thi/ í 
VV. 1, p. 84-85. 
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means a part of the face, viz., cheek. The meanings of roots cannot be: 
nouns but acts. This can be justified only if it is postulated that the 
meaning of a noun also, is action (kriya). Thus ‘anati’ means ‘makes 
sound’ ‘gandati’ means ‘becomes a cheek'.* 


In the light of this theory the use of (ktwa) i.e. lyap in ‘ Vipacya 
ghato bhavati' is susceptible of an easy explanation. Lyap is used in the 
sense of an antecedence of the act to another act done by the same subject. 
The antecedence of the act of calcination is in respect of the act of 
‘ghatana’ trying or happening’. This act is a part. of the noun ‘ghata’ or 
rather, to be precise present in the meaning of the noun ‘ ghata ’ itself in 
spite of the fact that nouns ostensibly denote substances. The antecedence 
must not be construed with the act ‘ bhavati’ because the latter is a 
necessary and invariable concomitant of all things. A thing and' its 
existence cannot be sundered. The act of being thus stands aside in the 
determination of antecedence. So also the proposition '' adhiériya 
pácako'yam, which in English can be rendered ‘ by putting the vessel on 
the oven he becomes a cook’. Here the antecedence of the act of putting 
the vessel on the oven is to be understood in relation’ to the act of 
cooking. But the act of cooking is stated in the form of a noun which 
is with its ostensible meaning of ‘door’ (kart). 


In this theory, the noun also means an act and so can do the duty of a 
verb and this makes the relation of antecedent and consequent perfectly 
intelligible. The conjugational forms of verb ‘to be’ which méan existence 
should not be referred to as the consequent act. Existence is an integral 
part of the entities and thus are understood when they are not expressly 
stated. The relation of antecedent and consequent is to be understood 
only in relation to verbs that arise from the connotation (bahiranga).? 


In the course of this discourse Mahimabhatta seems to make contra- 
dictory statements. ‘He asserts in one place that the verbal acts “to be’ 
etc. should be regarded as ‘bahiranga’ (external). Again he urges to treat 
them as ‘dntaranga’ (internal). Again he asserts that the relation of ante- 
cedents is to be understood with reference to a verbal act actually used, 


1 Sattiyam vyüprtiá car'sd citratvaparinigthiteh/ 
sangicchate jadasyü'pi ghatader ghatanddivat// . 
Nàmnab sattvapradhanasya dhütukáüro ta eva hi/ $ 
Sabdavaknai'kades&der db&tvarthatvam avocata/ VV.1;p 85. 


. 


is 


Evam ca vipacya ghato bhavatiti ktvo'sya purvakalatvam/ bi 

ghatanüpeksam jfieyam bhavanüpeksantu nā’ samanvayatah// — 

Bahirafigatvic ea, yathà bhavaty.adhióribya pücakoyam iti/ 

Atra hi pükapeksa'dhiérayateb pürvakalatà' vagatih/ ; 
VV. 1- p. 85-86 


Tasmün nimepadenhyo yah kas'cid arthah pratiyate/ 
Na sa sattim anasüdya Sabdavacyatvam arhati]l 
Ittham c&'stibbavaty Adi kriyisimanyam ucyate/ 
Nantaracgataya’vaéyam vaktüras tat prayuüjate// 
Kriyavideso yas tv anyah pakadir vyabbicirabhak/ 
Bahiratgataya tasya prayogo'vaáyam igyate// : 
VV. 1, p. 3 


-— 
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ånd not one that is understood, i.e., not the act of being which is under- 
stood. ‘this is the second contradiction® 2 i 

Ruyyska as a commentator is nob always loyal to the author and-he 
seldom disguises his sympathy for the ‘dhvani’ theory which is the target 
of attack by Mahimabhatta. But in this discourse he is really sympathetic 
and sympathy. begets understanding. He explains away this apparent 
anomaly. The author asserts in one place that the verbal act of existence 
is universally applicable and as such stands outside the place ‘-bahiranga ° 
in the determination of antecedents. It is asserted to be ‘antaranga’ 
(internally inherent) as it is never dissociated from things stated as subject 
or predicate. ‘I'here is no contradiction in these statements. The existen- 
tial verb is stated to be ‘bahiranga’ (external) because the relation of 
antecedents has no bearing upon it but can be understood in relation to 
an expressed verbal act. Ruyyaka, however, pays a left-handed compli: 
ment to the author in rounding off his exegesis on this topic. The author 
who-is master of the art of defending forelorn-causes by his enthusiasm for 
proving his supérior skill in debate, has certainly given satisfaction to poets 
by justifying their debatable uses.? The use of (ktvd) with reference to 
different subjects kartrbheda is-apparently opposed to Pümini's rule and 
logical compatibility. But this incompatibility has been averted by- the 
author by propounding the’ theory that all nouns necessarily convey the 
sense of action. ; is 

Now words of the eategory of noun have already been shown to have 
action as their connotation. But verbs denote action pure and simple. 
Both connotationally and denotationally, the verbs stand for action. 
Upasargas: (prefixes to verbs) and indeclinable particles called Nipatas and . 
(Karmapravacaniyas) which correspond to preposition and conjunction do 
not mean substance or attribute or action. They are placed in three separate 
categories on account of their difference in function and formal usage. Thus 
the prefixes ‘pra’ and. the rest indicate difference by way of excellence or 
detraction in the meaning of the verbs to which they are prefixed. As 
regards ‘Nipdtas’ and the like, they have different forms and meanings and 
serve to distinguish the verbs and nouns. Thus, in the expressions paceti 
pathati ca (cooks and reads), ‘Devadatta Yajfiadattvas ca’, ‘ca’ serves as 
the connecting link between the two verbs or two nouns? thé karma- 


= 


Y eu: Tasya (bhavati kriya yah) bahiraigatvat...... vee - 2 
; - : VV. 1, p. 95 
Pahirahgatvic ca, yatbá bhavaby adbiáritya pacako’yam iti. Ibid p. 35 
^ Titham cáü'eti bhavatyadi kriyás&mányam ucyate/ $ 
Nüntarahgataya'vas'yam vaktarastat prayuñiate// 
. Kriyavideso yaetvauyah p&küdir. vyabhicarabhük / 
Bahiratigataya tasya prayogo'vaíyam isyate/ / l 
VV. 1, p. 86 
2 Karirbbedavigay&m viruddhatam ktvo nivàrya ghatitakriyabhidhah/ 
Praudhavadaracanüvicakeano lakgyasiddhimudi tàn kavin vyadhat// 
. ; * VVA. 1, p. 30. 
3 phavapradhàuam akhydtam. .Asattvabhutürtha upasargüdéyah. Tegim asativar 
bhatarthatvavidege’pt vyäpäraniyamāt prayoganiyamac ca írairüéyo'pagamah. Tatha hi 
kriyarupātis'ayapiatipatiinibandha nan upasargāh, prädayat. Bhävasıttvayor ätmabheda- 
abvayannimittam avadhrtarüparthavisegah svarádayo nipatah. 
a i : duc VV. 1, pp. 86-7. 


Vidé also, Tatra, bliàvagatam &hmabhedapratyayánàm yathd pacati pathati ca, - 
vagatantu Devadatto Yajfiadattas'ce’ti. f 
oe VVA. T. p. 37. 
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pravacaniyas are kinds of prepositions which indicate the relation of 
causality and the like between a noun and a verb thus, e.g., ‘Yapamanu 
prüvargat', ‘it rained after prayer’, ‘The verb muttering’, ‘recital’ or 
contemplation’ is not stated. Anu ‘after’ is the Karmapravacaniya and 
its position is fixed, that is to say, it occurs after the noun. 

As Bhartrhari says the different parts of speech are classified under 
two heads by some and four by others; under two heads, viz., Suvanta 
(noun suffix) and Tinanta (verbal suffix), under four heads, viz., Nama 
(name), Akhy&ta (verb), Upasarga (prepositional prefix) and  Nipata. 
(indeclinable). Further again, they are placed under five heads adding the 
preceding four and the Karmapravacaniya. These classes of words are 
rather abstracted from sentences as ‘prakrti’ (the original stem), and 
pratyaya (the suffix) are abstracted from individual words? A sentence 
stands in a class apart and is of one kind in which the meaning of the 
verb is the principal factor and nouns, adjectives and particles are all 
subordinate to the former. According to the grammarians a sentence is 
defined as one unit, with a unitary principal meaning which is the mean- 
ing of the verb supplemented by nouns and adjectives, etc. It is com- 
plete in. sense and does not stand in need of any other word. And if 
any element is omitted, it becomes incomplete and requires that element 
to make it self-sufficient.? 


II 


Mahimabhatta has made a long digression, which has been occasioned 
by the insertion of word ‘sabda’ in the definition of dhvani. This digres- 
sion has given a scope for voicing a theory of his own regarding the mean- 
ing of ‘Nimans’ which are nouns or adjectives. Now he takes up artha 
(i.e., meaning) as another element of the dhvani. The meaning is two- 
fold, viz. (i) expressed (vdcya) and (i) inferred (anumeya). The first is 
the meaning which is directly conveyed by the word through convention. 
This is also called the primary (mikhya) meaning. As has been said, 
‘that meaning which the word conveys as soon as it is uttéred.’’ The 
other meaning gawna (secondary) is understood by an intellectual effort, 
i.e., by virtue of the necessary relation subsisting between primary mean- 
ing or a meaning inferred from it and the other. The primary meaning 
serves as the logical ground from which another meaning is understood. 
The latter is always known by inference. Last is of three kinds, viz. (i) a 
matter-of-fact, (ii) a figure, (iii) rasa and the like. Now the first two 


1 Kriy&vió'egopaianitasambandhüvacchedahetavah karmapravecaniyah. 


" VV. 1, p. 37. 
3 Dvidba kaigcit pedam bhinnam caturdha paficadh&'pi va/ 
Apoddbrty’aiva vákyebhyah prakrtipratyaüdivat. 
$ Väkyāpađīya—IIT-l. 
VV. 1, p. 88. 


3 Vükyam'ekapraküram kriyapradhanyat, fasyádeai'katvüt, 
m yadühuh 
Sakaaksivyavarh bhede paránükaükeaó' ebdakam/ 
_ Kriyüpradbànam gunavadekürtham vakyam isyate// 
Vakyapadiya— T1-4. — VV. 1. p. 88. 
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kinds may also be known by the primary function of the word but the . 
third variety is always known by inference alone. The meaning of a part 
of spéech is always known by-Abhidhà. Ib is a unitary fact and not capable 
of being analysed into simpler elements. It must, therefore, be known-as | 
one whole. It ean never be known by inference, which is possible on the 
basis of probans and probandum, and the necessary relation subsisting 
' between them. The primary meaning of the word is to be accepted without 
question as one, i.e. established by convention without apparent rhym. 
and reason. We cannot ask why the word ghaur ays should mean a 
jar and not anything else.* 

The meaning of a sentence is regarded also as one unitary 
whole by the grammarians. This may be the ultimate meaning— 
one unanalysable whole. But so far as our empirical understanding is 
concerned, it is understood only by analysing it into a subject and predicate. - 
The predicate again may be an established fact or’ may stand in need 
of justification. Ruyyaka in this connection observes that the 
justification (upapadana) is not properly an inference. Because the subjéct- . 
niatter which is to be established by justificatory clause is not an unknown 
fact. In inference the predicate, i.e. the probandum is always a fact not 
known before, nor stated in the sentence. Of course, the fact of justifica- 
tion can be accomplished by the. same process of logical reasoning as 
implied in pure inference. He deduces this conclusion from the fact that 
Mahimabhatta places anumeyartha (inférable meaning) apart from the 
vücyürtha (expressed meaning) of a sentence.*. The inferred meaning is that 
what is maintained by the advocate of ‘dhvani’ as the suggested sense.: 

Descriptions of natural facts also comprise two elements, viz. 
(i) subject (anuvadya) and (ii) predicate (vidheya).* But the predicate 
being a matter of established fact does ae stand in need of justification 
by reasoning. . 


1 Artho’pi dvividho vacyo'numeyag’ca. Tatra śahdavyāpāravişayo vüácyah. Sa eva 
mukhya ucyate. Yadahuh : : 
: Srutimatrena yatrünya tádarthyam avasiyate l 
Tammukhyam artharh manyante gaunam yatnopapiditam i 


Vükyapadiya II 280 


iti. Tata eva tadanumitid vi lingabhiited yad arthintaram anumiyate so'numayah. 
Sa ca trividhah. Vastumatrain alathkéra rasüádaya$ ce ti. Tatrádyau vücy&vapi 
sambhavatah. An&yastvnumeya eve'ti. Tatra padasy artho v&cya eva n&'numeyah, tasya 
nirarhéatvat s&dhyasüdhanabhav&buávütah. 

VV—-Pp. 89-40 


2 Vakyarthdsytu vicyasy 'arthasyüms' apatikalpana yam améóànüm vidhy anuva- 
dabhavena vasthiher vidheyiméasya siddhasiddhatayo ‘papidana’ napekgasátvena dvividho 


boddhavyah. E T 


Tatra vācyasyaiva  vükyürthatvaniramáasyápi vidhäyanuvadvāmáśabdarupätvenarhs 
kalpanam kriyste. Vidhyanubhävamantareņa tayoraméayoh samanvayäyogāt. » 
VÀ—1, P.40 


3 Vidheyaá ca kaécil lokaprasiddhatayopapüdan&napekgah kaścit punaraprasiddhstvad, 
upapüádanüpekgah. -Upapidanam cā tra nannmānam. Apratitapratityutpadanabhavat- 
apitu gabdapratitasyaiva rhhünteranyüsanyüvena samarthanam. Tatag co dbbataka- 
vyahetunyayenanuminam. Vyavasthitam, arthüntaranyasanyüyena (i papádanam. Sadhya 
sadhanabhavahttpinar ubhayanuyayi. Ataeya — v&cyürthavigavüd ub Spaniel aha 
sidhyassdbanahhavam prihag vakgyati, “Anumeyärthavişayo yathe'ti*' E jan 

—1, P.4 


4 The subject is called in Sanskrit ‘anuvédya’ or uddesya - and the predicate, 
oidheya. These names are significant ‘ancartha’. The subject is a known fact and 
therefore its statement is called “anuedda’, literally? after statement, These words 
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To take a concrete instance. ‘There is in the north the King of 
mountains—the Himalayas, which is a divinity incarnate’. The proposition 
states what is quite known. When a proposition states a fact nofi known, 
it must consist of two parts, that is to say, the one serving as the reason, 
the probans or logical ground, and the other as unknown predicate to be 
inferred, ie. the probandum. Necessarily the subject ‘portion sets forth 
the probans, the reason and, the predicate portion, the probandum. The 
relation between the two as probans and probandurn, is to be understood 
in terms of necessary concomitance!, ‘avindbhava’. 


This necessary concomitance must be understood on the strength of 
unimpeachable evidence, which is of three kinds: (1) convention based on 
popular experience or belief, (2) scriptural authority, ‘Veda’ and (8) 
psychological truth.? 


' The example of the first type, viz. convention based on popular 
experience and belief is. as-given by Kālidāsa in his Kumürsambhava. ‘O 
lover of women, by whom (this angry woman) have you been rejected, 
inspite of prostrating yourself at her feet on account of your fresh offence? 
(Tell me) I will make her person afflicted with strong repentance and resort 
to the bed of fresh leaves’. In this statement the relation of cause and 
effect between prostration and rejection and offence and anger is known 
from experience of the ways of the world (Lokapromüna-siddha). That a 
woman takes offence at the misconduct of her lover and flying into a fit 
of anger rejects the importunities of the lover, are facts too well-known to 
need any further ratiocination. The probans and the probandum. are 
stated as adjectives to the subject. Another instance of this popular 
belief is found in the verse below; ‘‘Laksmi, the goddess of beauty cannot 
enjoy the pleasure afforded by the qualities of lotus when residing in the 
moon; when again residing in the lotus she does not enjoy the beauty of 
the moon. Having, however, resorted to the face of Uma the fickle 
goddess enjoyed the pleasure derived from both." The reason why the 
pleasure of the qualities of the moon and the lotus cannot be enjoyed by 


frequently occur in ‘Mimémhsd' and 'Vyükarana'. The statement of the subject by 
itself ja not justifiable, because it does not give any new information. It is justified 
only because the predicate is affirmed of it without. which the predicate would be a 
floating homeless attribute. It is the predicate which is the most important part of the 
sentence, because it states a fact that was not known before (ajfiütajflüpako vidhih) 
The statement of an unknown fact is called ‘vidhi’ and the predicate being the object 
of this ‘vidhi’ is called ‘vidheva’. To uge the terminology cf Kant, propositions are 
of two kinds, viz., real and verbal ; synthetic and analytic. A proposition which has 
an unknown fact as its predicate is called a real and when‘ the so-called predicate is 
derived from the analysis of the connotation of the subject itis called verbal. Merch 
proposition thus consists of two parts—the subiect and the predicate. 


l Tatra siddhau vidhyanuvadübh&sah “(tipapadaninapekgah) svarupamatranuvadad, 
yata : 
Asty uttarsyám disi devatatma, Himalayo n&ma nagadhirs! iah... 
Kumara !1, 1) 


ity atra asiddhau sädbyasädhanabhävarūpo nfidyamindsy arhgasya sadhana dbarà dhirob&t, 
Sadhyasadhansbhavas ‘ci’ nayor avin&bhüvavasayskroi vagantavyah, 
VV—1, Pp. 41-42 
7 Saca praminemiilah, Tac ca trividham. Yad abuh 
Loko vedas tathadhyaimam pramanam trividham amrtam. ] 
Ibid, VV—1, P. 49 
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Lakemi simultaneously is to be found in the popular experience that the 
lotus closes her petals at night and the moon does nob arise in the day. 
The reasons have not been stated by the poet because théy’ are too well 
known. . l er 


The second, based on the evidence of scripture, includes, Itihása, 
(the ‘Ramayana’, ‘the Mahübhürata, the Puranas and ‘Dharmasistras’, 
(the law books) which are derived from the Vedas. The causal relation 
implied is understood from scriptural authority as in the following 
case: “The Himalayas. could not make the proposal of offering his 
daughter to Mahadeva, who did not solicit for hey hand. A good. person 
adopts a policy of indifference on account of the insult involved in the 
relation of cause and effect subsisting between solicitation of the groom 
and the offering of the bride and negatively between their absence is to 
be known from an injunction of the Sastra. ''AI] things may be given 
unsolicited, O Bharata, but food, knowledge and a daughter cannot “be 
offered to a person who does not express his solicitation for the same." 
Here the ‘solicitor’ is the 'sampradüna' ‘who is to be a recipient of the 
gift’. The ‘ Sampraddana’ is stated to be of three kinds, viz. (i) One who 
expresses his consent and (ii) one who does not reject and (iii) one who 
supplicates for a gift." Thus the supplicant is also a recipient of a gift. 
The causal relation between soliciting and offering of bride is presupposed 
in the statement quoted above. It is a case of negative inference based 
on the absence of cause entailing the absence of the effect. It is on & 
par with such inference. ‘‘There. is no smoke here”, because there is no 
fire.? i f f 


4 


1. Tatra. lokaprasiddbarthavisayo lokab. Yatha Kaya. si kàmin sarasüpar&dhah 
padanath kopansya badbutahyasyah  karigyámi drdbanutüpam “pravatas’ ayyasirnam 
| ‘siriram—Kuméra-III-8, . : 

Atra hi padinatitadavadhiityoh sarasaparadhakopanatvayos ‘ca lokapramünasiddhah 
karyakaranabhavas tanmülaó's&dhyasüdhanabhà vah Yath& vä: Candram gata padmag- 
un&n na bhunkte padmas’ rita C&ndrumasim abbckham | Umümukham tu pratipadhya 
lolüdvisams' rayam pritim avàpa Liakgmihl| : 

Kumára.-1-48. 

Atra hi padmagunknam candramasyü candramasyà abhikhayas' ca yogepad athoge 
lsksmy& yat káranadvayam ratrisankocadiva ‘nudeyalakganam tal lokesiddham eve’ ti no’ 
padeyatam arhati. k 

VV--1. P. 49.3. 

? Süstramüyraprasiddhárthavigayo vedah. Vedagrahanam itihásapüranadharmasáüs 
irüdy upalaksanam tesüm ten mülatuo ‘pagamat. Yatha; 

Ayacitaram nahi deva Devam Adrih sutàm prat/gráhayitum éaáka | 

Abhyar' than&bhaágabhayena sidhur mádhyasthyam iste pyavalamha te’ rthell 

Kumüra —1—52, 


Mallinatha has adopled a slightly amended reading. He has’ suppressed Devam bv 
Devadevam and pratigrahayitum by grahayitum and this sheds flood of light on the cause of 
gradual modification of the readings in the text cf the immortal! poet of India. 


Atra hi karanabhiitesya Bhagavadgatasya sampradanatvanibandhanasya yücsnaayá' 
bhavebhiidharendragatasya karyasyakanyagraha nasakhatvasyabhayo’ panibandhan ‘sastr- 
ramulah. tayoh karyakarynkaranabhavasya tanmulatfena prasiddheh, Yad ahuh: 

Ay&citani deyani sarvadravyani Bharata [| 

Annam vidya tatha kanya anarthibhyo na diyate || 

Arithi ca sampradanam. Yad uktam: 

Anirükarapst kartus tydgaigam karmane psitam | 

Preranünumstibhy&m va labhate sampradünatüm|| Vakyapadiya TII. 1. 


Evam cs karanatupalabdhiprayogo’ yan artha iti manfavyam, yathà nā’ tra dhümo' 
gner abhavad iti, l 
VV... p. 3—5. 
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. The relation of causality based on internal experience, is seb forth es 
follows “The Lord Siva (the lord of living beings) also passed those days 
with great difficulty, yearning for the company, of the daughter of the 
Mountain. Whom will not those emotions overpower when they are found 
to effect even God himself?” The causal relation between the ‘difficulty of 
passing days’ and ‘yearning’ for the company of the Goddess is known from 
internal experience, So one statement acts as the logical ground of another,* 
Now, this causal relation may be expressed or implied. Further, the 
probandum and the probans may each be set forth as the meaning of an 
individual word or of a sentence. The meaning of an individual word 
(padürtha) may be either a universal (ati), quality (guna), an act 
(kriyà) or a substance (dravya). The probans and probandum may be 
stated as-attributes in apposition or in different cases. The meaning of a 
sentence always has action as the principal element and it may be stated in 
different forms or ways on account of the difference of the cases (lürakaa). 
And again by permutation and combination there may occur a large number 
of variation exhibiting intermixture or substantives and  abtributives. 
A few examples will suffice to bring home this logical relation in sentences. 
The following is a case of an attribute serving as the probans. ''He (the 
king Dilipa) was the veritable father of -his subjects and their actual fathers 
were only responsible for their birth, because it was he who made provision 
for their education, protection and maintenance.’’ In the example the probans 
has been explicitly stated in the fifth case-ending bearing the sense of rnison 
d'ete hetu (causality).? In the verse quoted below, the relation of causality 
is implied because the probans and the probandum ‘are stated as qualifying 
adjectives without any suffix connoting causal relation. ‘‘The prosperity 
of enemies though of considevable magnitude is tolerated by a 
wise man if it is calculated to end in disaster’ (of the former). But even 
a great destitution calculated to end in ultimate prosperity is not tolerated 
(by a person who wants to achieve his wellbeing)". In this. instance 
the toleration of enemy’s prosperity is justified by its tendency fo disaster 
and intolerance of destitution by its trend to ultimate prosperity. The 
relation is one of cause and effect and logically as probans and probandum 
which has to be deduced from implication. Again the probans may be 
























1 Adhyütmikaring visyam adby&tmam. Yathā : 

Pasupatir api tany ahni krechrad agmamayad Adrisutasaga-motkah | 

Kam aparavasám na viprakuryur vibhum api tam yad ami arrsanti bhavehl] 
Kumaru-—VI—95, 


2 Sa hi dvividah éabdadéc&’ rathas ce'ti. So’ pi ca sádhyasüdhan&üyoh pratyekam 
padarthavakyarthartipatvat, padarthasya ca. jatigunakriyddravsabhedena bhedád, dharma- 
dharmityaca, dhacmasya'pi samanadbikaranyave yadhikaranyabhedàd. -Vakyarthasya ca 
kriyatmanah karakavaicitryena vaicitrayad yà' háyozyam anyonyasimkaryéd behuvidha’ 
iti tasya diùmātram idam pradaréyate. Tatra dharmatrasya sadhanabhave sabdo-yatha : 

^ Pralánàn vinayddhanad rakéamad bharana | apya/ f 
Sa pita pitarastasem kebalam jaomahetavih// 


Raghu. t. 94. 
3 Tasyai'va dharmasya samanadhikaranasyo'püdáne saty artho yathà : 
Dirsatam udayah sumedhasa gurur asvantatarastu mryate/ 
Ne mahan api bbhutin icchaia phalasampat pravanah pariksayah / f 
i Kiräta-II-8. 


Malinàtha has substituted gurar asvantatarah sumarsamah for gurur asvantataratu 
nrsydte occurring in the verse under review. N 
~ Atra hi dvisad udayagatasya' sv antatvasya sumarsanatvesya ca tatparikges ügatasye 
urmarsanatvasyo ca’ rthah sádhyasadhanabha vo nibaddhah, ; 
VÝ. 1. pp. 46-7, 
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Stated "by i an ihdividul word with à significant suffix and the relation of 
Gitisality and ‘logical entailmiont is directly expressed without reference to 
‘the ‘telation Wf ‘Bthibite substantive. A king meets his doom by 
evil counsel, the ascetic by attachment, the son by indulgence, the 
Brahiniaiia by: "wánt' of ‘stiidy, a family by a bad son, moral character by 
‘association with wicked pérsons, feeling of decency by wine, agriculture 
by want of pérsonal supervision, affection by sojourn in a foreign land, 
‘friendship by want of love, prosperity by implicy and wealth by reckless 
Squündeéring. de 
The relation of probans and próbandum again may be set forth by 

‘whole ‘sentences. It may be either directly expressed or implied. 
Consider the following instance. In this lake, I am definitely persuaded 
“that “the | Supid | in. the shape of an elephant is lying submerged with his 
shoulder lobes emerging as the swelling breasts, since the water of loveliness 
18 tosaed by: ‘the Ttipples in ‘the form of the abdominal lines and is tending 
to overflow the batik of her hips, wherein the tremulous eyes are acting as 
sporting fishes.” In this verse the young damsel has been metaphorically 
déscribéd as lake and the cupid as an elephant. It serves to exemplify the 
rélation of probans and probandum directly upset words.? 

` ‘Tbe eaüsal relation is implied in the following two’ cases e.g. “O my 
fish, forbid him, the saucy youth who intends to speak something (as 
is evident) from his quivering upper lip. Not only ona who speaks ill 
of a "great j per&on.but also one who beats him incurs sin.” The second line 
Sets ‘forth the. probans and the first- “the. probandum. ` This logical relation 
Sübsists petween two propositions. 2- To take another opposite instance of 
i. T you want heaven (a residence in heaven) your labour is in vain, 
Since the regions of your father are dwelling places of gods. If, again, 
you want a husband, away with your austerities. A gem need not set 
out in quest but on.the contrary, is. the object of sedulous pursuit." The 
relation between the preceding and the succeeding clauses in the first 
and second lines is obviously one of logical implication. The pursuance 
of 8 thing i is- justified if it is remote or difficult to attain, being in the grip 
of another person, Both thése conditions are lacking so the practice.of 
gustérities is in vain. It is a logical conclusion following from the premise 










i Dharmadharmibhavabhede tu padárthama' rasya sadhanatvic chahda ova. yathà : 
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stated in the succeeding clause. The second line, viz. practice of austerities 
for the gaining of á suitable husband is declared to be needless pursuit on 
the ground that a supplicant is not to be supplicated.+ 


It is undeniable that Mahimabhatta has made a digression in course 
of which he wanders far away from his main objective of- proving the 
impossibility of suggestiveness, dhvani. Suggestion of one sense by another 
is of a case of logical inference according to Mahimabhatta. His object 
seems to be two-fold: one principal and another subsidiary. The prin- 
cipal object is to demolish the theory of ‘suggestion propounded by. 
Anandavardhana. The subsidiary object is consequential to it. He has — 
given his observations on the nature of words and meanings, which are 
noted for their striking originality. His “Speculations on the connotation 
of words, that, it is always an action and action alone, and not universal, 
jati, or quality, guna or action kriyá or substance dravya, based on the 
fourfold classification of the author of the Maehabhdsya, be speak his 
boldness and love of the bizarre. He has next set forth his theory that 
sentences mean propositions which consist of elements that are logically 
connected as promans and probandum, südhana and sadhya. All significant 
sentences which are statements of mere “commonplace facts must have 
action (kriyd) as the principal objective and there must be justification 
for each assertion, in other words, they must be susceptible of conver- 
sion to logical syllogisms. We have dealt with the direct significa- 
tion of words ‘and sentences in the foregoing paragraphs following tlie lead 
of Mahimabhatta. Though the relation between two clauses or sentences 
is always logical as probans and probandum, Mahimabhatta does not 
regard these cases as a matter of inference. Since the conclusion and the 
logical ground are stated totidem varbis. They are not cases of suggestion 
(dhvani) as maintaned by Anandavardhana. In 'dhvani' as a species of 
poetry, the suggested meaning is not expressed. According to: Mahima- 
bhatta, the suggested meaning is only what is inferred. The previous 
argument has little direct bearing on 'dhvani'. It seems that Mahima- 
bhatta prepares the ground for his main objective. He shows that all 
significant statements are governed by the laws of logic. They are 
significant because théy seek to drive home a conclusion warranted by 
logical reasons. When this is true even of directly expréssed facts, it 
must. be all the more true of sentences in which the probandum, (the 
major term) is not directly expressed, but deduced. This deduced fact is 
regarded as conveyed by suggestion according to Anandavardhana, whereas 
it is a case of inference pure and simple, according to Mahimabhatta. 
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ASHOKE MUSTAFI 
- Lecturer, Maulana Azad College, -Calcutta 


While considering the role of Africa in present-day world ‘politics, we 
have to take, as a matter of logic, the part that the U.N. can suitably | 
play in African affairs, into account. ~ It is becoming increasingly plain 
these days that the newly-independent African States can in some way 
influence the course of future U.N: action and its approach -to world 
problems—and in its fight against imperialism and racialism. If recent 
events are any guide, the U.N. has very much to do with what we simply dis- 
missed for ages together as a Dark Continent-—1960 was the “African” year. 
The activé participation of some of the new African States in the U.N.— 
to which. they may look for a democratic solution of world problems—must 
have surely ensured international publieity of the African issues and added 
some weight to the African demands. It can hardly be denied now that 
the African States, participating in this international forum, in a construc- 
tive and responsible. manner as they do, could .bring about substantial 
changes in “the composition, policy “and mode” of functioning of - 
the U.N. as was evident in 1968 African support for change in U.N. 
structure. -Actually some of the African States, for instance, the Republic 
of Togo, had been associated with the U.N. through the. Trusteeship . 
Council for. quite a few years now. Point 5 of the U.N. declaration, 
making Tanganyika free, has been fulfilled only recently. The U.N. has 
now thirty-five African members. 

Africa and the U.N. are indeed getting linked up with each other 
because of the radical change in the relation of forces in the world. It 
would not be too much to say that the 15th session of the U.N.O., which 
resolved to grant independence to colonial peoples, was virtually a 
session on resurgent Africa——in prospect and retrospect—and the initiative 
was taken by. 48 Afro-Asian countries in the U.N. The sad end of the 
Secretary-General of the U.N. in one of its African operations urgently 
calls for a serious assessment’ of the real strength of the U.N. It also 
gave rise -to the demand. for a thorough revision of the U.N.. machinery 
from some consequential quarters so that it could play its rightful role in 
Africa. In very recent times backward Africa claimed the lives of quite a few 
of the volunteers of the U.N., thereby forcing a change of the U.N. outlook 
towards difficult African affairs. Only the other day, the President of Ghana, 
put forward a plan, ostensibly in support of the Soviet Troika scheme, for 
having three Secretary-Generals of the U.N., one to be taken from Africa 
itself. As a matter of fact, Africa has been too much in the limelight 
since the Bandung (1955) and Belgrade Conferences—a real court-trials of 
colonialism—which demanded à large measure of economic help for the 
backward and yet uncommitted States of Africa among other nations of 
the world. To be sure, Africa is not now conspicuous for colour bar alone; 
it is really within the orbit of a cold war. Instead of the African States 
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working through the U.N., the U.N. will have to treat Africa as one of 
the future theatres’ of war from now on and this was accepted at Addis 
Ababa and Cairo—two African summits. Tt is now the subject rather than 
object in the practice of international relations. As a problem-continent 
it turns out to be a real testing ground for the effectiveness of the U.N. 
action in Africa. Its importance as a cockpit can hardly be minimised 
by any serious student of' world polities. We should forget only at our risk 
that there are as many as 27 African States already in the U.N. and they 
are very much in a position to upset or tilt the political balance of the U.N. 
itself. Africa is a new centre of gravity in the world and the U.N. would 
do well to look upon it as such. Therefore whatever role the U.N. could 
play in African affairs—ideological and organizational—merits to be studied 
with some care and profit. Foreign policies—a field in which the African 
States are strangers so to say—pursued by them might eventually—for all 
one can say—influence the overall policy of the U.N. with regard to the 
backward States and dependencies of the world in general. A full-fledged 
application of the provisions of the U.N. Charter (particularly Chap. VII) 
in the case of sich economically backward, culturally primitive and 
differentiated, racially discriminated and politically subconscious states of 
Africa will go a long way to vindicate the position of the U.N. as a peace- 
making organization. This will also enable the African States to occupy 
their rightful place in the Comity of Nations and to play their. legitimate 
part in world affairs. It appears that much more than a formal note of 
protest is expected of the U.N. in the matter of racial segregation indulged 
in by South Africa for a pretty long time. -The Pan-Africanist Congress 
drew the attention of the world-publie, well within time, to the necessity 
of a positive role in so far as South Africa is concerned. Besides, the 
taking of any such positive attitude may force the U.N. to reveal itself 
in its true colour: This might have the effect of dispelling many of our 
doubts regarding the efficacy and sincerity of the U.N. as a democratic 
organization. Recent discussions in the U.N. have brought to the force 
various complicated issues confronting resurgent Africa. These issues are 
by no means purely African ones; they vitally affect the U.N. since they 
affect the trend of political thinking and events in the world to-day. These 
problems are actually the ticklish problems of (1) Pan-Africanism; (2) Anti- 
Colonialism; (3) Human Rights; (4) Neutralism; (5) Racialism; (6) Regio- 
nalism (i.e., Yaounds Group, Casablanca Group, Brazzavile Group)—all 
assuming the proportions of global problems so to say. Imperialism in 
Africa, it-is alleged, received tacit support and indirect encouragement 
through the wilful non-application and in some cases the open disregard 
of the provisions of the U.N. Charter. In some cases things were not 
done correctly even under the U.N. aegis. This is a highly disturbing 
phenomenon from the point of view of the political future of all small 
States of the world. The U.N. cannot but be alive to its great responsi- 
bilities in Africa because there is a possibility that a Third World War 
might be fought in and around Africa. 

The capacity of the U.N. to act on behalf of peace and security cannot 
be said to have fully survived the test in the Congo operation. It is the 
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biggest example by far of the U.N. capacity to take executive action. 
Here we have gained some amount of useful experience with regard to 
the future of the U.N. itself. Congo is undeniably a test case as to 
whether the moral authority of the U.N. is on the decline. U.N. inter- 
vention in the Congo does raise all manner of problems and issues which 
are genuinely global in their implications, significance and consequence. 

It is about the first case of U.N. intervention by invitation in a domestic 
dispute. Troops and administrators representing the aroused conscience 
of the world community were brought into a situation of chaos in the 
Congo. What is more, the U.N. sought to achieve somé order in the 
midst of indirect aggression and separatisms that were sponsored by some 
of the U.N.’s own members. This world organization rightly insisted on 
a government of unquestioned legitimacy in the Congo and virtually 
gambled on self-determination in a tribal society. In Africa the U.N. was 
obliged to apply Chapter VII of the Charter for the first time. Again the 
Congo crisis is a persisting affair, engaging a large portion of the U.N.’s. 
attention and putting to test both its ability and sincerity of action. 
Furthermore, the Congo operation was some kind of a U.N. action against a 
small European imperialist power—which is within the framework of 
collective colonialism—for the first time. Thus, Africa is within the 
` orbit of-a cold war and it is no longer a problem to be tinkered with by 
the U.N. in a constitutional manner through the medium of rapid discussion 
alone. Yet the Congo experience will enlighten the African. States, 
aiming at some kind of political unity, upon the manifold difficulties that 
lie in their way. The U.N. welfare-work of 1960 in the Congo is com- 
mendable. l , o. u 

In general, the new African States and less powerful ones at that, 
would very much. like to seek the patronage of an effective and democratic 

U.N. and the quality of this patronage will depend on how the U. N. 
Aries to prevent the cold war. out to displace itself (which it did try tc 
prevent by putting a stop to the Spanish Civil War in Central Africa); 
this will also depend on the whole-hearted co-operation and unstinted support 
of the African States to this world organization, striving for fresh health 
and vigour. A scramble over, Africa among powers is clearly noticeable; the 
attempt at generating East-West differences in Africa is also a political 
reality. It is again maintained by. interested people that the young 
African, States should not better play the big nations of the world off 
against each other. . But this is far from the truth. On the other hand, 
the pre-occupations of the Big Powers with Africa are really adding to its 
complicated internal troubles and deep disunities. 

' The part Africa could play—though the Afro-Asian group is already 
playing an increasing part in. the U.N.—in influencing the policy and 
action of the U.N. is dependent largely, on its racial and religious elements, 
which inevitably colour the ‘political outlook of the Africa itself. 
The multiple interests of the African people and their disparities in 
ideological orientation and basic economie conceptions must be reckoned 
with. The peculiar composition of the African population, its varying 
ethnic, linguistic and tribal loyalties still thriving in the absence of an 
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industrial growth—all explain the fact of their being no focus of ideological 
unity in Africa, The Cassablanca Group, led By Ghana, and Guinea, and 
the larger and looser: association of ‘“‘Monrovia’’ countries, with Nigeria 
in the lead, are at odds with each othey regarding the primacy of political 
or economie unity. A working arrangement for mutual economie co- 
operation among African nations might lessen the burden of the U.N. in 
relation to the new states of Africa. Even the neutralists in Africa are 


_ divided into militant and moderate groups, led by Nasser and Nkrumah.. 


Again there is a distinct move in the direction of establishing a French 
Commonwealth in Africa because of the great cultural link between France 
and the French-speaking ‘Africans. The internal distraction of Africa is 
manifesting itself in South Africa, South West Africa, Congo and Kenya, 
to name only a few. Africa, with its pristine and indigenous culture and 
other native angularities, fail to acquire some African personality that is 
struggling to emerge. An African ideology is only in the nature of a 
jargon in modern African context; mord so because modern Africa is largely 
fed on Western values. The resurgence of Africa aims at recovering and 
asserting the moral dignity of man through the transfer of power from an 
oligarchy of colonial officials to an undifferentiated demos. In fact, 
amidst the radical nationalists of Africa, there is a bias for Rousseauian 
revolutionary democracy. An insistence on human equality and removal 
of special privileges and claims to authority—deriving from the colonial 
period is another African urge. The undesirability of' barriers, ethnic, 
religious, territorial, linguistic and racial, within humanity is another 
object of the liberation movement and basically the U.N. objects do not 
very much differ from the African ones. But this resurgence is not 
enough; political stability and economic self-sufficiency of the new-born 
States can alone enable them to influence the future policy of the U.N. 
Of course, in the agony of Africa the real foundations of freedom will be 
discovered and about this honest people and effective. leadership have 
something to do. The new States can keep Africa free of the forces of 
cold war, and this again depends greatly on the measure of their mutual 
co-operation. .Their entry in the U.N. has diverted the attention of the 
big powers of the world on the African front, and has ensured international 
publicity to what event they do or say, though U.N. administration there 
has its lapses. 

In the matter of granting adequate technical aid without strings to 
the tiny African states in such times of economic transition they are 
passing, through the U.N., as an international organisation, has a great ` 
responsibility. This would do away with the present practice of granting 
assistance through a diversity of agencies in a disorderly fashion, thereby 
lessening their dependence on external help. In the absence of proper 
economie planning and direction, they stand, strategically and economi- 
cally significant as they are, a risk of being & competing ground for the 
big powers vying with each other to woo the African States in the name 
of granting economie aid. The U.N. may very well serve to prevent an 
internal lack of economic cohesion and the external scramble for economic 
resources in Africa through its specialised agencies. The U.N. could 
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surely train the young States of Africa, not to fall a prey to the big powers. 
who indulge in a kind of neo-colonialism and try to deceive the Africans 
by stressing the need for a passive resistance and by stirring up the 
religious and cultural contradictions in Africa, by trying to create East- 
West differences in Africa, and to drag the colonies into all kinds of federa- 
tions or alliances in order to increase their dependence on the colonial 
powers. It is the sacred duty of the U.N. to expose the double-game of 
the big powers who are trying to impose fettering military and economic — 
agreements on the young states, and to distort the essence of the problema 
by artificially isolating particular problems from the general ones. The 
U.N. must help the Africans in meeting this .subtle counter-revolution 
which thrives on vague promises of formal withdrawal from African colonies 
and protecting the Africans from Communist penetration. For blowing up 
the whole system’ of colonial mythology and undoing collective action on 
the part of the colonialists the African States must of necessity look 
towards the U.N. Fulfilment of the U.N. declaration regarding the 
colonies would otherwise always remain a distant vision. 

` Africa can hardly afford to be drawn into the orbit of the cold war 
and should. better follow a principle of non-alignment, instead of trying 
to play the big nations of the world off against each other. Rather she 
should endeavour to persuade the U.N. to stop political manoeuvring in 
and through Africa. It should maintain a close link with. the under- 
developed countries of Asia and should be conscious of the minimum. of 
contribution it could make at the moment towards easing world tensions. 
The peoples: of Africa must be enlightened sufficiently to live up to the 
requirements of the U.N. Charter maintaining at the same time their 
political integrity and economic stability. There is a pressing need for 
infusing ‘fresh forces into the machinery of the U.N., so that it could 
realise its basic ideas. The African states have quite a lot to do in the 
"matter of democratising their own internal administrative set-ups and the 
struggle for freedom from domination must:be waged there on both the 
internal and external fronts as a part of the overall unceasing nationalist 
movement. Through a kind of co-operative democracy, the new African 
states would indeed be strengthening the hands of the U.N. and would 
fill up the built-in-vacuum in their political frameworks. The. polities- of 
the irrational in some parts of Africa must be given a timely end-off if 
she is to prove useful to the U.N. The history of African resurgence is 
really a part of the history of the U.N. in its peace-making security and 
welfare tasks, helping indirectly the cause of African nationalism, freedom 
and culture. U.N. moves against South Africa are meant for 5 crores of 
African desperately striving for freedom and democracy. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE VEDIC CULTURE 
Dr. Marmar Das, MIA., B.L., Ph.D: 


. This is an age of unbelief. With the loss of faith ii religion, mier 
have lost the certainty that their lives are significant. Without faith in 
something good and great, we cannot find comfort in defeat, we cannot 
have an ideal of holiness which enables us to renounce our immediate 
pleasures and fight for a good cause.- 

W are engrossed merely in pursuit of money, of power and of excite- 
ment. This pursuit gives no abiding peace but merely creates so much 
of the turmoil and the squalor and the explosiveness of our present-day 
life. We are busy with so many things but we are nob at all sure 
whether they are worth doing. In the long run it appears that our 
pursuit of happiness was a mere wild goose chase. 

If we look around, we shall find our youths world-weary before they 
are tweny-five, we find men who idle away their time in moving pictures 
and popular newspapers, in short we, everyone of us are drifting along 
aimlessly. The serenity of soul is gone; there is no poetry in life, there 
is no beauty in our social atmosphere and we are unable to live in deep 
harmony with the nature of things. It is no wonder therefore, that the 
weary modern man, tasting the acids of modernity, is eager to turn back 
and find some soothing corner where in a safe and warm citadel, he can 
have rest and serenity of soul. 

To such a man who does not feel himself to be a player in the great 
drama of life, but who is merely following the routine of modern civiliza- 
tion and thereby is finding himself entangled in conflicts, the gospel of 
the Vedie culture will bring sweetness and light. If he accepts their 
teachings, he will find a hidden sweetness and laughter in things, a sun- 
shine and. gladness of. life and everywhere a harmony and truth of order. 

The Vedie culture is pre-eminently a culture of the love of life. Our 
Vedie forefathers desired health and long life, desired money, desired 
power, beauty, love ahd truth for they believed that this earth is the 
playground of God and every human being is a partner in the divine 
game. Let me quote one of their beautiful prayers:—''O thou God! 
bestow on us the best treasurers, give us strength of mind and good 
fortune, the increase of wealth and perfect health, the sweetness of 
‘speech and. brightness of our days.” 

We must bring back this healthy. life back. This primary joy of life 
gives coherence and direction to our spiritual quest. Confucius taught his 
countrymen to follow what-the heart desires without transgressing what 
is right. ; : 

Life is for enjoyment but it is not the enjoyment of the hedonist. 
The ancient teachers of wisdom asked us to have freedom and enjoyment 
but. this freedom and enjoyment must be of the regenerate, the dis- ' 
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interested and the mature man. The Ishoponishad says:—‘‘Envelope 
-everything that is here in this world with God. Enjoy keenly but with 
renunciation and covet not other’s wealth.’’ The significance of the 
above well-known text is not so well-known. Life bécomes a source of 
inexhaustible delight and of ever-increasing knowledge when spiritual 
consciousness is behind our work and enjoyment. Spiritual consciousness 
means the consciousness in which the sense of ‘I am doing’ or even 
‘I am’ has disappeared, got disolved. You are to attune yourself with 
the definite, so that your enjoyment is no selfish greed but must be a 
participation in the divine manifestation. . 

Man must have vision and perspective. The Vedic culture broadens 

one's pérspective. It has a balm for us. The Vedas, speak a language 
simple, august, and universal: Many have the ‘wrong notion that the 
Vedas are books meant for the select few. In & Vedic hymn, the Rishi 
proclaims that this beneficient gospel is for every body on earth. It must 
be given and made knowm to every body. With the. advent of Indian 
Independence, we have now the opportunity to ‘fulfil the desire of our 
forefathers of aryanising the whole world. Long before the growth of ` 
international feelings and international ideals, our seers dreamt the dreams 
of one world, one worship, one language and one parliament, The 
curious reader is referred to the last hymn of the Rigveda where the, unity 
of the whole world was the subject matter of-the poem. The god to 
whom homage was paid, was called, Vaiswanar, which means the god 
of all men. 
. The Vedic culture is for the mature man who will remain quite un- 
perturbed. To him defeat is no less interesting than victory., Fear would 
not haunt him, for he has no desire to grab anything and without any 
anxiety for any consequence. His detachment does not make his life 
uninteresting, for without being confined to the prison of his own joys and 
fears, he lives for the whole universe and the whole universe lives for him. 
Consequently there is no dullness in his life. He dwells in and with all 
beauty and: all knowledge, which are infinite and inexhaustible.. There 
being no fear, there is no frustration, there being no desire, there is no 
sorrow. 

This in short is the religion of the. spirit. It doés nob dépend upon 
rites and ceremonies, creeds and eosmologies—it has no vested interest 
in any particular truth. It can endure the variety and complexity of 
modern life and civilization. - l 

I am not giving my own interpretation. Here are the original slokas 
which will show to what eminence the Vedic poets could soar. d 

“Therefore one who understands the true nature of man, regards 
him as -the Brahman. Verily all the gods dwell in him as cows in the 

en" (Atharva-Veda 11/8/82). 

The Rigveda in 8/88/8 says:—‘‘Verily of one spirit are the mortal 
men with the divine beings—they are all co-sharers of gracious gifts.” 

The ideal conception of humanity finds a brilliant expression in 
Atharva-Veda, 10/8/44 when the soul of man is described as follows :— 
“Desireless, steady, immortal, self-existent, and happy in bliss and joy, 
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he is not inferior to any thing. By knowing him one does not fear. cal 
him the soul that is serene, ageless and ever youthful’. 

Actuated by, this ideal, a man must keep himself busy with the multi- 
farious duties of human life, work is worship and is the only worship. 
By doing work and work alone, a man must live his share of life for 
hundred autumus, In and through work we approach the radiance of the 
Divine King. Life is a great sacrifice. where we must go with patr. of 
mind and with ascetie disinterestedness. 

` Plainly all manner of disorder both in society and in the individual 
result from greed, lust, arrogance and imperiousness, one who wants to 
work in @ spirit of worship, must rid himself of these uncontrollable 
passions. The need for a religion that regenerates is therefore imperative 
and the way-farer in the path of Vedic culture takes a trail left by the 
great seers of the past. It is a new discovery in human experience. 


Do not sit idle at home, come out and walk. In India, the great god 
is the friend of the traveller. Be bold—move onward and fight. Move 
on and move on—like the sun in heaven who never sleeps for a moment. 
The true insight, the real prosperity, the genuine achievement is for him 
and for him alone who walks on and on into newer paths of light and love, 
into avenues of glorious experience and sublime attainments. 


One who. asks in eager expectations—where is the way where light 
dwelleth. To him the Vedic bard answers,—you must have your delights 
here and now. For life is no tragedy—it is the play field of the great 
player and all of us are invited guests to partake of the pleasures of the 
big carnival. 


"Pessimists are the great enemies of humanity, there is no hell-fire 
awaiting us. There is no chaos before our birth and there will be no 
chaos after our death. For the great seers proclaim that out of bliss is 
birth and in bliss do we abide and into bliss: we shall vanish, where is 
therefore sorrow and pain— where is ill and evil, where is defeat and 
despair. Arise, awake and have the boons reserved for you.. 

I should ask my readers to accept this living faith in joy with all the 
emphasis that I can command. Have faith in the goodness of the world 
and the world will be good to you. Recover that innocence of the eye 
that finds bliss in the blowing mind, that enjoys delight at day and night, 
that loves the sun, the bright firmament, the lofty trees, the cattle, the 
rivers. Yes, what you need is a change in the angle of vision. Revive that 
first authentic sense of the good in all your relations with nature and 
man and you will find a changed atmosphere of gladness radiating sweet- 
ness round about you. „A true insight into this law of love and joy is 
fruitful—it multiplies happiness, until at last if not only illuminates 

your life but provides a practical technique for spiritual upliftment. 
l Up till now, I have given three keynotes of the Vedie culture— 
first its love of life and' vitality, secondly its message of work and onward 
movement, and thirdly its mystic conception of Anandam that is the 
Reality hidden, behind the phenomena. Lastly, i conclude with its 
message of self-less-service. 
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We are living in an economie age. This life of greed and selfish 
grabbling must cease. If we want growth and development—if we wish 
to attain divinity here in this work-a-day world, we must see quite clearly 
that the ideal of disinterestedness is inherent and inevitable in the modern 
world. The Rigveda says—‘‘He who eats alone, eats no food but merely 
swallows sin.” f 

The Gita accepts this 'ideal and ineuleates it in stronger terms. 
The evils of our social life are mainly due to this selfish egoistic 
dealings. Society is knit together by the sacrifice of the many but if a 
eonsiderable part of the population is hostile to the law of service, 
disintegration begins and the social frame-work breaks down. 

The Vedas therefore exhort men to live dedicated lives for the cause 
of society for humanity. Service and sacrifice clarify the practical con- 
duct of life in a great measure and add immeasurably to its dignity. The 
great poet Rabindranath has sung—‘‘O thou timid one, the burden of 
the world does not lie on your shoulders. The boatman is at the helm 
and he will take you over to the other side.’’ Experience shows that we 
can do little by worries and anxieties for our near and dear ones. Let us 
give up thinking for their advancement,—let us refine our personality 
and enrich it with a feeling for the whole of humanity, nay of the whole 
of the universe. ` 

The depth of this outlook is in the more poignant experience of your 
oneness with the whole. You are part of the whole and the whole is 
part of you. So widen your self-consciousness—see yourself in all beings 
and all beings in your ownself—this is the culmination of philosophy. 
Live and let live—enjoy but with renunciation. Draw out the string of 
possessiveness out of your passions. Be harmonious and serene and have 
blessedness. The Vedic culture gives you blessedness that is not deferred. 
Evil is to be overcome now and happiness is to be achieved now for you 
yourself is existence, consciousness and bliss. 


SUKRACHARYA , 
Dr. Raw Caanpra Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 


Sukracharya, the author of Nitisira, is known as the founder of 
Arthaéüstra school. Although it is difficult to give the exact period of 
Sukracharya, as also the correct date of his work, Sukranitisüra, in the 
_ absence of authentic historical records, it appears as if he was earlier to 
Kautilya. Kautilya begins his work Arthasdstra, with salutation to 
Sukra and Brihaspati, evidently ranking them as founders of the two 
greatest schools of Arthaéüsira. In the body of his work, also, Kautilya 
quotes several times the views of the schools of Manu, Brihaspati and 
Usanas (Sukra) as well as Parddara. It is, therefore, not unthinkable 
that Sukra lived sometime in the period preceding to Kautilya and that 
his work is distinguished from all other earlier and later works on the 
subject by its originality and independence of thought on a number of 
important points. 

Sukra writes his work for the benefit of kings and others. His work, 
as it is well known, is divided into four chapters. Of the four chapters 
of Sukra’s work, the first and the second deal with the duties of the king 
and the characteristics of the Crown Prince. The third chapter avowedly 
deals with general Nitigastra which is common to the king and his 
subjects. The fourth chapter, aptly called the Miscellaneous Section, 
deals successively with the characteristics of friends, neutrals and enemies,” 
the revenue, the state-territory along with the sciences and the practical 
arts, the duties of the people along with the arts of planting trees, digging 
wells,‘ erecting temples and constructing images, law and judicial proce- 
dure, fortifications, and, lastly, the army. The appendix (Khila) of this 
last chapter deals with what the author calls the remaining rules of policy 
relating to the state as well as the community. Nitisdstra thus, accord- 
ing to Sukra, is much more than the art of government. It-is synonymous 
. with the whole body of general morals and rules of good conduct, of which 
the art. of government is only one, although the most important, com- 
ponent part. : ‘ 

. Sukra’s estimate of the importance of Nitisadstra is in keeping with 
his view of its scope. Other sciences, he observes (I, 4-12), enlighten the : 
people on only one aspect of their activities, but Nitisare is the source 
of subsistence of all classes, and it maintains the established usage of 
men. He keenly observes that the knowledge of Grammar, Logic, 
Mimémsé and Vedanta is not essential for understanding their respective 
subject-matters, and that the intelligence derived from the teaching of 
these sciences by their respective followers is of no avail to persons 
engaged in wordly pursuits. Without niti, on the other hand, the main- 
tenance of the established usage of all men is impossible just as that of 
the body is impossible for creatures without food.  Nitisüra, again, fulfils 
the desire of all men and, as such, is approved by them all. While such 
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is the generic significance of Nitiséra, ib possesses, according to Sukra, a 
special importance from the standpoint of the king and the state. 
Through its knowledge, kings aud others succeed in conquering their 
enemies and gratifying their subjects, while constant suecess attends 
kings who are adept in good miti. While Nitisüra fulfils the desire of 
all men and is approved by all, it is especially necessary for the king who 
is the lord of ali. Like diseases overtaking a man who eats unwholesome 
food, the enemies overwhelm a king who is devoid of miti. Nitisdra, 
according to Sukra’s view, is the fundamental science in the sense that 
unlike other sciences which have a one-sided and theoretical significance, 
it fulfils the universal and essential needs of the individual and the com- 
munity. In the second place, it is explained that Nitisdra is the essential 
means of ensuring the security and prosperity of the king or the state. 
The theory of state and the art of government form fundamental 
parts of Sukra's Nitisüra. First of all, we take up here Sukra’s views on 
the state law, as it is considered by him fundamental to a good govern- 
ment and an efficient administration. 
Sukra’s views on the sources of state law can be gléaned from a 
number. of isolated statements. The king, we read (IV, 528), should 
investigate suits in the proper order in accordance with Dharmaáüstra. 
We are further told that he (king) should apply Arthasastra without 
violation of Dharmaéüsira. With the above we may compare Sukra’s 
inclusion of the Smriti in a list of the tenfold apparatus (Sadhna) of justice 
(IV, 559), and his definition of Smriti as including an Arthaéástra content. ` 
We may also compare with the above Sukra’s definition of the court of 
justice as a place where Arthasdastra is applied in accordance with Dharma- 
astra, In general, he points out that one should not violate the good 
usages (dharma) of kings, regions, families and relatives, nor should one, 
though able, violate even in thought the popular usage. Applying this 
basic principle to the sphere of law and politics, Sukra says (IV, 250-1), 
that the good king should maintain for the purpose of protection of the 
kingdom the eternal usages of regions, castes and families.as well as the 
duties laid down by the sages, and the ancient as well as recent usages. ` 
The king by maintaining the dharma, Sukra tells us, wins fortune as well 
as fame.’ The king, as a part of his duty, should daily scrutinize, in the . 
light of principles derived from the canon and from regional usage, the 
usages of castes, regions, guilds and. families, and thus enforce their 
respective duties. The well-established usages of regions, castes and 
families must be maintained by the king, for otherwise the people would 
be disaffected. As a matter of fact, Sukra, in the first place, repeats the 
conception of Yajiiavalkya and later Smritis about the twofold-source of 
the state law comprising the canon and the technical science of polity, 
the former taking’ precedence over the latter. In the second place, he 
following the still older Smriti tradition finds in the canon and in the 
usages of groups the double source of the state law, and he justifies the 
inclusion of the latter item on the ground of public policy. Finally, he 
repeats still more emphatically than Brihaspati the principle of absolute 
authority of regional and traditional usages, however heterodox they 
might be in their character. * ae 
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. In this connection we may consider an important extract (I, 292-312) 
illustrating the operation of the Arthasastra-Smyiti laws in actual practice. 
This extract describes at great length the type of the edict which the king 
should constantly issue among his, subjects, which should be constantly 
proclaimed among them by beat of drum, and which should be exhibited 
in writing at the junction of four roads. The edict forbids the pain of 
severe punishment for its violation a large number of offences mostly of 
a private and partly of a public character. These offences comprise abuse 
and assault of slaves, servants and so forth, falsification of weights and 
measures, counterfeiting coins and adulteration of food, accepting bribes, 
sheltering certain classes of criminals, insulting parents, learned men and 
others, fomenting quarrels between husband and wife, master and servant 
and so forth, damaging tanks, gardens ete., ill-treating those with defec- 
tive limbs, gambling, drinking, bearing weapons as well as trafficking in 
various animals and immovale things and preparing deeds of purchase, 
gift and so forth without the king’s permission, appropriating buried 
treasure as well as lost and ownerless property, divulging the king’s 
counsel and talking about the king’s faults, adultery, giving false evidence, 
forgery, theft and violence as well as treason against the king. This 
extract, while repeating many of the caluses of the old Smriti-Arthasástra 
penal law, indicates the method of their implementation by the king. 

In another place (IV, 781-9) Sukra includes the king's decree (aja) 
in a list of eight modes of judicial decision (nirnaya). The king, it is 
explained, is the authority where there are neither documents, nor 
witnesses, nor (proof of ) possession, nor (reference to) ordeals:he is also 
the authority in doubtful cases relating to boundaries and so forth, where 
it is not possible (otherwise) to reach a decision. This is justified by the 
argument that the king is the lord of all. Sukra, however, is careful to 
add that the king would incur blame if he were to decide disputes 
arbitrarily. This extract repeats along with its argument the dictum of 
Vyasa and Pitimaha about the conditions limiting the application of the 
king's judicial decree. 

Related to the above discussion comes the question of the authority 
of the ruler. While discussing the principle of ruler’s authority, Sukra 
follows the precedent of Manu, Yajfiavalkya and their successors. The 
king, Sukra observes, acquires his might and becomes the protector and 
director as well as the source of delight through his austerities, and he 
sustains the earth through his deeds done in his previous birth as well as 
his austerities. Further, the king is the source of prosperity of this 
world: he is honoured by the aged, and he delights the eyes as the Moon 
gladdens the sea: should the king fail to be a proper guide, the people 
would perish like a boat at sea without the helmsman: the people do not 
abide by their duties without a protector: the people do not observe their 
duties without the protection of the king, while the king does not flourish 
without the people. A king though gifted with good qualities, we are 
told in a passage (I, 98-4), may sometimes be lacking indominion over 
the people, but the people, though they might be tainted with all bad 
qualities, must never be without a king: like the queen of Indra the 
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people must never be without a lord. Sukra brings out the parallelism 
between the king’s functions and those of a group of deities. The king, 
we are told, takes his own share and thus qualifies himself for their 
protection: he directs good and bad actions: he induces the performances 
of dharma and destroys its opposite, he punishes ‘evil deeds: he appro- 
priates his share from all: he. nourishes all with his wealth: he delights 
others with his qualities and his deeds: he carefully guards his revenue. 
The king is one who constantly exercises seven attributes, namely, those 
of the father, the mother, the preceptor, the brother, the friend, Kubera 
and Yama, while otherwise he fails to become such: the king endows his 
subjects with good qualities, pardons and supports offenders, instructs 
people in branches of learning for their good, takes his share according to 
law, guards women and riches as well as secrets, and bestows wealth and 
inflicts just punishment. In another context Sukra, after mentioning the 
various divisions of time based upon the succession of the seasons, the 
movements of the stars and the standard of usage or custom in vogue 
among the people, observes that since the king directs the observance of 
custom, he is the maker of time. Should time be the authority, Sukra 
asks by way of clinching his doctrine, how could the fruit of duties belong 
to their performer? Tt is through fear of the king's punishment that the 
people become devoted to their respective duties., 


In the above extracts Sukra, in the first place, derives the king’s 
authority from his origin in a sense somewhat different from that of Manu 
and Bhishma, but agreeing with his own theory of the origin of the social 
order. The king, it is held? owes his authority: to his virtue as well his 
past merit, even. his multiple divinity being a by-produet of this process. 

' Secondly, we are told that the king's office is the foundation of good life 
of the individual as well as the stability of the social order. Thirdly and 
lastly, Sukra observes after the Smriti pattern that the king by virtue of 
parity of functions is equivalent to multiple deities, or else to these along 
with one’s own dearest and nearest relations. The king again, says the 
author in the spirit of Manu and Bhishma, is the maker of his Age and 
nob vice versa by virtue of his enforcement of the vital law of the social 
order. 


As a corollary of tig above ideas of the king’s authority, follows in 
the author’s thought the conception of the people’s duty towards their 
ruler. One who approaches the king should. salute him like a second 
Vishnu. He should shun loud laughter and so forth in the King's presence; 
he should not imitate the king in dress and speech; he should constantly 
wear clothes, ornaments and the like bestowed by the king; he should not 
` think of injuring the king’s favourites. The king, the gods, the preceptors, 
fire, the ascetics, and those great in character and learning should be 
constantly served with an attentive mind. All this shows the people’s 
obligation to honour their ruler in all possible ways. 


However, the king, according to Sukra, does not become an autocrat 
with his personal likes or dislikes. He (the king) is born (as Mahabharata 
also puts it) for the sake of others, “‘like the horse or the goat’’. Hindu 
kingship is the highest ideal of sacrifice on the part of the individual 
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whose privilege it was to be the king of the Hindus. But his utility was 
very great. He saw to the transfer of ministers and ministry and was 
the co-ordinating spirit in government. Propelled by his high sense of 
sacrifice and position, he morally stood far higher than the ministers. If 
people found the actual governors bad, he still remained the centre of hope 
and reform and avoided disruption. Ministers came and went, but the 
king remained. Even when he was powerless, he was (as Sukra puts 
it) the symbol of state. He was the standard of sovereignty to rally 
royalty and hold the realm together. Sukra knew that federal-feudalism 
was the order of the day and that vassals were offen employed in high 
positions under the sovereign. Hence Sukra advocates tighter control (of 
the king) on feudatorigs than his predecessors in political theory had 
contemplated. They must be closely watched and, if they misbehaved, 
might be deposed or pensioned off. The king, in fact, was the root of the 
tree of state: ‘‘King is the root of the tree of state; the Ministry is its 
trunk, the military chiefs are branches, the army are the leaves of the 
tree and the subjects are its flowers, prosperity of the country its fruits, 
and the whole country the final seed.’’! 

But, while discussing king’s obligations towards his subjects, Sukra 
warns the king against giving way to anger in punishing his subjects. 
Does the king, he (Sukra) asks sarcastically, deserve to be called a hero 
by punishing his own subjects? More solemnly. he says that the gods kill 
and cast down a king who fails in his duty of protection as well as the 
Brahmana who does not practise austerities and the rich man who does 
not make charities: lordship, he concludes, is the reward of austerities 
while servitude is the penalty for sin. The author conveys a solemn 
warning against the evil consequences of the king’s abuse of justice 
through excessive greed: where justice is awarded with the application 
of excessive desire, anger and greed, the resulting sin overtakes the 
parties to the suit, the witnesses, the assessors as well as the king, and. 
therefore the king should cut at its roots and decide the suit after 
proper deliberation. In the above statements Sukra evidently reproduces 
the twofold Smriti principle of the king’s ethico-religious obligation of 
protection along with its spiritual sanctions and of the king’s share of sin 
for maladministration of justice. 

We may consider in this connection a remarkable passage (T, 187) 
combining Sukra’s ideas of the authority and obligation of the king in 
a strikingly original fashion. The king, he says, was created by Brahma 
for servitude of the people with his own share as his means of sub- 
sisbence, as well as their lord for the purpose of their constant protection. 
He conceives’ the king to be the servant as well as the master of the 
‘ people by Divine ordination. On the one hand, we are told that the king 
is divinely charged with the service of the people in _teturn for 
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taxation, and on the other hand, we read that he is divinely entrusted with 
authority over them for the purpose of their protection. 

Sukra’s discussion (IV, 41-59) of the old Arthaéüstra-Smriti, principle 
of the coercive authority (danda) of the ruler is marked by his charac-' 
teristic originality. Introducing the discussion, he observes at the outset 
that danda falls within the competence of the king as he is the lord- of 
all. With this short introduction he proceeds to state clearly what may 
be called the case for the application of danda. Repeating the words 
‘of a Mahābhārata text, he says that even the preceptor who is haughty, 
"who is incapable of discriminating between what is proper and improper, 
and is addicted to’ evil ways, must be punished. All undertakings of 
kings, he further observes, depend upon: policy accompanied with danda, 
and danda alone is held to be the grand support of duties. According 
to the authority of Veda, killing the wicked like killing animals (at 
sacrifices) is no killing at all. These arguments are sought to be answered 
in the following lines. What the great sages, we read, have said in these 
scriptures about the high merit of small gifts and the fruit of inflicting 
punishment, is intended for the purpose of inducement (towards virtue) 
and deterrent (from sin). Can the spiritual merit accruing from the 
performance of Agvamedha and other sacrifices, the author asks, follow 
from the mere recitation of the sacred text, atid can the merit acquired 
by forbearance equal that derived, from the infliction of danda? How can 
the king secure his good by punishing his own subjects? Such punish- 
ments, in fact, deprive the king of his fame and riches as well as 
spiritual merit." In ‘the Krita Age, the author continues, danda. did not 
exist at all, since the kings were wholly virtuous: in the Treté Age danda 
existed in full as the people were afflicted with a quarter of the sin: in 
the Dvüpara Age danda was reduced to three-fourths as they were 
afflicted with one-half of the sin, and’ in the Kali Age it was reduced ‘to 
one-half as they beóame impoverished through the wickedness of the king. 
The king; we are further told, is the maker of his Age by means of his 
directions relating to virtue and vice, and therefore this lapse from virtue 
is the fault neither of the Age nor of the people, but of the king. In 
the above Sukra begins by. repeating the Arthasástra-Smriti pleas for the 
king’s application of danda. These are, first, that danda is the king’s 
distinctive function by virtue of his sovereign authority, secondly, that the 
‘king is entitled to its unlimited application regardless’ of the offender’s 
rank or status, thirdly, that it is the means of ensuting the fulfilment of 
individual obligations, and fourthly, that it is justified at the bar of | 
morality by canonical- authority. These pleas are rejected by him on 
dogmatic as well as rational grounds, for, while declaring the canonical 
injunctions in favour of danda to be merely moral admonitions, he observes. 
that danda is inferior to the.king’s forbearance in the scale of moral 
values and is, in fact, morally self-condemned:  Sukra applies instead 
Manu’s and Bhishma’s theory, of- the king’s influence in shaping the 
Time-spirit so as to derive the origin of danda primarily from the ruler's 
sins. This is accompanied by his theory of the proportionate decrease 
of danda matching man’s increasing taint with the ruler's sin—an 
evident adaptation of the Smriti principle of the adjustment of a man’s 
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duties in proportion to his diminishing physical and other capacities. 
Sukra’s theory of state law and of ruler’s authority does not exhaust 
with the above discussion. In a broader sense it also comprises his views 
of the government. Though his views on the government follow the broad 
lines of the Arthasästra-Smriti tradition, yet they are marked by his usual 
flashes of originality. Sukra’s ideas on government fall under two heads 
as they relate to the king’s office, and that of his ministers and other 
officials. As regards the first point he, while tracing the importance of 
Nitisdra, observes that kings are able through its knowledge to conquer 
enemies and gratify their subjects, and that those kings who are adept in 
good policy always attain success. While the king's highest duty consists 
in protection of the subjects and punishment of the wicked, we are further 
told, neither can be achieved without policy (miti. After some further 
praise of policy and depraise of impolicy, he says that fortune flows from 
all sides when policy and strength are joined together. The king, he 
concludes, should protect all his subjects with the aid of intelligence, 
strength, valour and policy, for even the lower animals are brought under 
control by means of valour, policy, strength and riches. He singles out 
prowess, strength, intelligence and heroism as the king’s pre-eminent 
qualities. He who is possessed of these qualities, we read, enjoys the 
earth full of riches, and such a king becomes lord of the earth, while he 
who is devoid of these qualities though possessed of others fails to enjoy 
even a slight dominion and swiftly loses his kingdom. It is not the high- 
born king but the king gifted with these qualities that is respected, and 
.one is honoured not so much for his high birth as for his qualities of 
strength, heroism and valour. ^ We can further see how Sukra (II, 264-5) 
approves of the abandonment and deposition even of a high-born king, if 
he is averse to merit, policy and strength and is unrighteous. As ab the." 
beginning so at the end of his work, he'singles out policy as the pre-eminent 
qualification of the king. Those kings, we are told, who through incapacity 
or greed do not follow policy are unlucky, and they go to hell after death. 
In another extract, he, after quoting the examples of Rama and Krishna 
as masters of policy, declares that the reasoning of those versed in policy 
is conducive to one’s complete good. It follows from the above that the 
qualities of courage, strength, intelligence, heroism and above all policy 
are the essential qualifications of a ruler, while by contrast birth and 
riches are of secondary importance. This fits in with Sukra’s view, 
explained above, that merit instead of birth is the foundation of social 
divisions. ` 
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All these qualities are necessary for a king for self-control, because 
without self-discipline and self-control he (the king), according to Sukra, 
cannot properly control his sons, his officials, his servants and his subjects. 
The means of controlling the senses, Sukra explains, lies in gaining control 
of one's mind. How can one, it is pertinently asked in this connection, 
who is incapable of controlling his single mind attain the conquest of the 
earth up to the ocean’s merge? Among the objects of the senses, namely, 
sound, touch, form, taste and smell, one alone is enough to cause destruc- 
tion: The sense-objects which are like poison cause destruction -even 
singly: how then can all the five in combination fail to do the same? 
Sukra proceeds to show with illustrations drawn from the epic tradition 
how the triad of gambling, women and drink is productive of great evil. 
He similarly explains how hunting, gambling and drink bring discredit upon 
kings, and how the king becomes happy or suffers misery according as he | 
does or does not give up the group of six passions, namely, pleasure, anger, 
forgetfulness, greed, pride and intoxication, At the same time, Sukra 
tells us that those kings who have not kept themselves away from evil 
habits and those who have not increased their military strength and have 
not reduced other kings to thé position of tributaries and have not 
protected their subjects well are like barren sesamum: he is vile king who 
causes affliction to the subjects, whose acts are censured by them and who 
is abandoned by rich and virtuous people. He who is very much addicted 
to the company of actors, singers, prostitutes, wrestlers, eunuchs and low- 
born persons is exposed to the mouths of his enemies. In a’ passage 
(I, 886) Sukra says that he who fails to punish lying spies is styled a 
barbarian destroying the lives and property of his subjects. Again, he 
observes that the king who does not listen to the advice of his ministers 
relating to his good and evil is a robber in the outward form of a king 
stealing the property of his ‘subjects. 

Now we come to Sukra’s ideas regarding the office of the ministers 
and other officials. In the second part of his work, he explains the 
necessity of the king’s advisers. He writes that a work, be it never so 
slight, is difficult of accomplishment by a single man without: assistants, 
what to speak of a highly prosperous kingdom? The king, though he be 
skilled in all sciences and versed in good counsel, should never deliberate 
without the ministers: the king should constantly abide by the advice of 
his councillors and so forth, and never act according to his own will. 
According to Sukra, a wise king must always follow the opinion of the 
members of the Council of Ministers with portfolios, *'of the President and 
subjects. He must never follow his own opinion. When the sovereign 
becomes independent of his Council, he plans for ruin. In time he loses 
the state and loses the subjects (IT, 2-4). After indicating the danger . 
of a self-willed ruler Sukra further justifies the appointment of assistants 


$ fhe number of tha Ministry or Cabinet is recommended by Manu to be seven ot 
eight. The number eight had become nearly fixed when the Sukraniti was written. Thus 
Sukra gives the following eight names of ministers : (1) Minister of Finance, (2) Minister 
of Taw, (3) Home Minister, (4) President of the Council, (5) Minister of War, (6) Revenue 
Minister, (7) Chief Justice and (8) Representative (Pratinidhi). 
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by reference to the intellectual differences of men and their diversity of 
behaviour as well as their greater or less success. As a single man, it is 
explained, is incapable of finding out all these differences, the king should 
select qualified assistants for promoting the prosperity of his kingdom. 
This is followed by a strict warning against the danger of selecting bad 
assistants, 

In fact the king, according to Sukra, could not perform any function 
without the advice of his ministers. The king had no option to veto a 
measure decided by the majority of the Council. In an ordinary matter 
for which the king did not call a general council and which went through 
the Ministry only, when it had been discussed and finally signed and 
sealed as a resolution by the Ministry as Council it really became a resolu- 
tion of the Council and the king was truly, as the Sukraniti says, akshama 
or incapable of criticising it. The first submission to the king from the 
ministers in their individual capacity seems to be an opportunity given to 
the king to discuss the matter and to make his suggestions. 

The document became the resolution of the state with the fiat of the 
king. And in the eye of the constitutional law that document became 
‘the king’. To quote the language of Sukraniti*: "The document signed 
and seuled by the king is the king and not the king himself.” The officers 
could not obey any unwritten order of the king. For the signed and sealed 
order of the king, which as a matter of fact was an order of the Council, 
being the real king, anyone who obeyed an actual order of the king in 
flesh and blood was regarded in the eye of the constitutional law as obeying 
an outsider, or, in the actual language of the Sukraniti a ‘thief’ obeying a 
‘thief’ (II. 291). “A king or an officer who orders or does a business of 
state without a lekhya (oficial document) are both thieves at all times.” 

As a written lekhya became really the order, of the Ministry on 
account of the routine, a king who wanted his personal orders to be 
vbeyed or observed must take recourse to oral commands and requests. 
And when an oral command was issued, the officers had to deal with the 
command of a thief-in-law, And trouble was a certain consequence to the 
king. All this means that an upright king cannot take a chance to act 
according to his own will risking the prosperity of the whole kingdom. 

As regards Sukra’s ideas rélating to the principles and policies of 
government we find that they also bear the impress of the Arthasdstra- 
Smriti tradition without being void of interest or originality. He gives a 
list of the eight-fold occupation of the king comprising punishment of 
the wicked, subjecting other kings to tribute, afflicting the enemies and 
acquiring large territories along with charity, protection of the subjects, 
performances of sacrifices and lewful collection of the revenue. Equally 
important is his statement of the three-fold behaviour of the king 
reminiscent of Manu and still more of Bhishma in the Mahabharata. 
The king, we read, should behave like the autumnal sun towards the 
learned, like the summer sun towards his enemies, and like the vernal 
sun towards his subjects. Justifying the last point Sukra writes ‘that 
should the king adopt mild behaviour towards those other than Brahmanas, 


4^ Sukranitisara, YI, 209 —«qdfafzd Gear aqeq ait aa | 
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the lowly folk would overpower him, just as an -elephant-rider over- 
powers the elephant. The fullest application of the composite line of 
policy is found in an‘ extract (IV, 21-89) developing the old Arthaésdstra 
doctrine of the four expedients of public policy. Here Sukra, after 
asking the king to aggrandise or weaken, as the case may be, his weak. 
or powerful ally, and to divide; weaken, ‘oppress and destroy all his 
enemies by the use of conciliation and other expedients, observes that 
friend and foe should be brought under the king’s own control by appro- 
priate means just as the serpent, the elephant and the lion are brought 
under control by policy. Declaring in the next place that the beings on 
' earth go to heaven and ‘split the diamond’ through policy, Sukra asks 
that the: king should direct the four expedients of conciliation, dissen- 
sion, gift and punishment in the light of his own reason, severally 
towards his allies, relations, wife and son, subjects and enemies. He 
clarifies his statement with the help of a few illustrations and then 
observes that the politic king should so act with reference to all -the 
expedients that no ally, neutral or enemy can surpass him. He next 
arranges the expedients in an order of descending importance so .as to 
assign the just place to conciliation, the second to bribery, the third to 
division of the enemy, and the fourth to punishment, although elsewhere 
(IV, 1128) division is somewhat inconsistently declared to be the best 
of all the expedients. In the above context Sukra proceeds to explain 
the methods of cumulative application of the four expedients towards 
the king’s enemies and subjects. Towards the enemy the policy should 
be one of conciliation and gift, of conciliation and dissension, of dissen- 
sion and punishment and, lastly of punishment alone according as he is 
very strong or superior or equal to or inferior: towards the friend the 
policy should be one of ‘conciliation and bribery, and not one of dissension 
and punishment: to his enemy's subjects the king should apply the 
policy of dissension and punishment and to those oppressed by the enemy 
‘that of conciliation and bribery: towards his own subjects, Sukra 
concludes, the king should apply the expedients of conciliation and bribery, 
but not those of dissension and’ punishment, for then the kingdom 
would be ruined, while the king’s policy should be such that the subjects 
. do not sink low or wax strong. In these. extracts ‘Sukra repeats the 
composite lines of the king’s behaviour which we can trace back to 
Kautilya as well as to Manu and to Bhishma in the Mahabharata. In 
particular, he stresses the high potency of political expedients and defines 
their objective in terms of Manu’s conception of the goal of inter-State 
relations, namely; that of complete external -security. He likewise 
repeats Bhishma’s warning against the king’s exhibition of undue 
lenience by using the identical analogy of an elephant being overpowered 
by its rider (an evident illustration of the application of mass 
psychology to politics), while he deals more independently with the 
technique of application ‘of the old "Arthasüstra category of the four 
political expedients. 

It wil be quite convenient for us to consider Sukra's Hines of State 
poliey under three principal heads, according as they relate to a king's 
measures of security againsb his sons, his administration of thé finances. 
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and his inter-State relations.’ As regards the first line of policy, Sukra 
begins by-solemnly admonishing the king to keep a constant and a very 
careful watch over. his gifted ‘minor sons, otherwise it is quite likely 
that he can be slain by them (his sons) out of greed for his possessions. 
The king, therefore, should know their minds through his trusted servants 
and keep them very near his own person. With the help of his ministers 
and others he should make them adept in all sciences and practical arts, 
in good policy and the art of war, capable of endurance, heroic and 
disciplined: he should nurse them with tender care and make them fit 
for the office of Crown Prince, for a royal family in which the princes 
are left without discipline swiftly perishes, and even a very vicious 
prince cannot be abandoned lést in his affliction he might slay his father 
in concert with the enemies: when the prince is sinking in vice, the 
king should afflict him through the agency of the vicious, and he should 
thus make the vicious prince easily amenable to control in the manner 
of rogue-elephants: when, however, his kinsmen are’ very vicious the 
king may for the sake of prosperity, in his kingdom contrive to get them 
killed by wild animals or by enemies. Differing slightly from the old 
Artha$üsira master, however, Sukra advocates reform of vicious’ princes 
in the king’s own interest, although he has no hesitation in recommend- 
ing slaughter of vicious kinsmen for the security of the state. 

As regards financial policy Sukra (IV, 117-84), after asking the king 
to raise revenue in all possible ways for the purpose of maintaining the 
home and military administration and of performing sacrifices, conveys 
the warning that while raising the revenue for proper purposes leads to 
the king’s happiness; it causes his unhappiness otherwise. Clarifying 
this last statement he strongly condemns spending of the revenue only 
for the king’s own enjoyment and for the sake of his family as well as 
his raising the revenue in unjust ways. Nevertheless, -Sukra has no 
hesitation in granting the king complete immunity from blame for con- 


fiscating the entire property of bad men as well as sinners: he further - 


permits the king to seize the wealth of the neighbouring prince by force 
and fraud and by adopting the behaviour of robbers. He is the best 
king, he sums up, who increases the revenue by protecting his subjects 


after the fashion of the gardener and by exacting tribute from his. 


enemies, he who raises the revenue after the fashion of Vaisyas is 
mediocre, and he who does it by means of excessive fines end taxation 
of pilgrim-centres as well as temples is the worst. The above statements 
reflect the two conflicting strands of financial policy after the Artha- 
sdstra-Smriti pattern. On the one hand, Sukra repeats the older plea 
for the politie levy and the lawful expenditure of the revenue, and on 
the other hand, he condemns the wholesale confiscation of the property 
of sinners as well as plunder of the enemy outside in the interest of the 
state. à 

In the branch of inter-State relation Sukra in the bns ‘chapter 
of his work, Sukraniti, refers to the Arthasdstra category of the 
constituents of the state- system, while he deals exhaustively with the 
list of the six types of foreign potio and especially the policies 
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of peace and war. The king alone, according to Sukra, should think of 
making war, whose equipment is full, who is numerously supplied with 
arms and who is versed in the policy’ relating to the six gunas, otherwise- 
“he ‘would suffer misery and lose his kingdom. While defining the 
characteristics of the six gunas and their principal sub-types, lays down 
some important principles regarding the application of the policies of 
peace and war. When the-king being attacked by a powerful enemy and 
having no other remedy finds himself in great danger, he should seek for 
a treaty and abide by his time. There is no warrant for fighting against 
the powerful enemy. But a king, we are next told, should undertake war 
when, being equipped with the factors of place, time and strength, he 
seeks to rescue himself from danger or is attacked by the enemy: when 
the enemy is very much self-indulgent and is a robber of his subjects’ 
wealth and is at variance with his ministers and troops, the king should 
afflict him from every side. A king very weak in strength should never 
wage war with a strong and heroic enemy, for in such an event there 
arises the danger of destruction of men. Further, a king should never 
wage war without the application of policies of dissension and taking 
refuge which are the best of the types of the four upüyas and the six 
gunas respectively: the king should so contrive that the enemy’s generals 
and his ministers as well as his subjects and their wives turn against one 
another. When one’s life is in danger or when one runs the risk of being 
robbed of all his property, Sukra sums up, he should wage war after 
considering the policies of the four wpüyas and six gunas in relation to 
. himself as well as his enemy. H» concludes in favour of the Kshatriya’s 
(or the king's) duty of risking or even facing death in the battlefield. 
' Fighting, according to him (Sukra), is the imperative obligation of the 
king imposed upon him by the law of his order and. the code of his 
military honour, especially when it is waged in defence of women and 
Brahmanas and in answer to a challenge. On ‘the other hand, the . 
selection of the policy of treaty is only a question of submitting to 
superior force, and it should always be accompanied with precaution 
against treachery. 


We can conclude our discussion of Sukra’s political thought with 
two more pertinent. remarks. The first is that Sukra was in favour of 
territorial expansion. He includes the act of territorial conquest in his 
list of the eight-fold occupation of the king. Emphasising the king's 
obligation in this respect, Sukra says inter alia that kings who have not 
strengthened their forces and made other kings their tributaries are like 
barren sesamum. He urges the king to seize the kingdom as well as the 
entire property of those addicted to evil ways, while giving the conquered 
a subsistance suited to their merits. In short, Sukra makes out (in the 
spirit of earlier Arthasdstra principle) a vigorous plea for the policy of a 
king’s territorial expansion, involving supremacy over some states and 
annexation of the rest. < i . 


.. Secondly, Sukra was in favour of sacrificing morality for political 
-ends. He inculcates the principle of the king’s universal distrust, and 
he justifies this on the ground of the ` characteristic greed of human 
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nature. ‘The political justification of this policy is furnished by his 
reference to the characteristic selfishness of statecraft, while its canonical 
justification is found in his application of the two-fold Smriti principle 
of the relativity of moral standards and of public opinion as their ultimate 
criterion to inter-State relations. Thus Sukra, while upholding the 
supremacy of ethics over politics as a general principle, helped in practice 
to perpetuate the long-standing Arthaédstra tradition of a more or less 
complete divorce of the one from the other. 


MISSIONARIES -AND THE NEW 
.EDUCATION IN- BENGAL 


(1751-1828) 


` AMITABHA MUKHERJEE, 
Lecturer. in History, Jadavpur University 
The Christian missionaries played a very important role in spreading 
western education in ‘Bengal in the nineteenth century, though their 
educational activities formed only a part of their evangelical misšion. ` 
The idea of secular education did not appeal even to Rammohun Roy, 
but the missionaries went a step further, and made religious conversion 
their main objective in spreading education among -the Indian people. 
(Of course, it goes without saying that Rammohun and the Christian 
missionaries did not. preach or profess the same religion.) Having started 
& free vernacular school at Serampore in 1800,, Carey and his friends 
reported to their parent society at home, ‘‘We are endeavouring to instil 
into their (the scholars’) minds divine truth as fast as’ their understandings 
ripen”! We learn from Adam's Reports that religious instruction was 
given to scholars in all missionary schools, and Bishop Heber in his | 
Journal also gives us the same information.? Since religious conversion 
was the main object of those Christian missionaries, they tried to reach 
out to the masses through elementary vernacular: schools in villages and 
towns. But gradually they came to realize that only through a knowledge 
of some European language could the Indians come to a full appreciation ' 
of the Christian doctrines and western learning which the missionaries 
wished to convey.’ Institutions like the Serampore, College and the 
Bishops' College were therefore established with the object of instructing 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans of Bengal in English. It must, how- 
ever, be said to the credit of the Christian missionaries that the instruction 
given in their schools was almost nowhere confined to the Scriptures, but 
included much useful knowledge, and that their institutions catered to the 
needs of all, including the very poorest classes of society.4 The mis- 
sionaries sometimes employed as school-masters non-Christians or former 
teachers at Bengali schools, and the Baptists of Serampore even gave 
financial assistance to some of these indigenous schools, of course, as 
purely temporary measure. Education in the missionary schools w 
generally free, but occasionally the scholars were required to pay or t 
‘buy their books if they could afford to do so. At the same time th 
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missionaries granted prizes and. rewards to encourage keen scholarship 
and regular attendance.’ The people of Bengal also reciprocated these 
friendly gestures of the Christian missionaries by fully co-operating with 
them in their educational activities. Bishop Heber points out that the 
native parents sent their children without scruple to the schools run by 
the missionaries, and that they made no objection to the use of the 
Bible as a class-book so long as the teachers did not urge their students 
to eat what would make them lose their caste, or to curse their country’s 
gods, or to be baptized to Christianity. A few Bengalees of means 
actually offered financial support to the missionaries in implementing their 
educational schemes. The ground for the erection of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s School at Kidderpore (1817) was donated, for instance, 
by a Bengalee gentleman Raja Kali Shankar Ghosal, who wished that 
such boys as would become most proficient in Bengali should be taught 
English in this school.” Jai Narayan Ghosal donated a large sum of 
money to the Church Missionary Society for founding a Charity School 
at Benares where English, Bengali, Persian and Hindusthani would be 
‘taught (1818). The Gospels also formed a part of the curriculum in this 
school It may also be noted that Rammohun Roy helped Alexander 
Duff of the Scottish Mission to found his first school in Caleutta (1830). 
Even Bhabani Charan. Bandyopadhyay, one of the most conservative 
leaders of the Calcutta Society, who opposed Rammohun on the: question 
of the abolition of ‘Sati’, expressed warm approbation of the educational 
activities of the missionaries in his literary sketch, the Kalikata Kamala- 
laya, published in 1828." Besides starting schools and -colleges in 
different parts of the country, the missionaries printed and published a 
large number of text-books and books of reference for use both in the 
primary and in the high schools,” associated themselves with various 
educational and learned societies (e.g. the Calcutta School Book Society, 
the Asiatic Society, etc.), and in many ways took an interest in the 
development of Bengali language and litetature.!! Though their ultimate 
object was the conversion of the people of Bengal to Christianity, yet 
Bengal owes to them a deep debt’ of gratitude for their pioneering work 
in the field of education. 

The first missionary school in Bengal where Bengalee Christian 
students received instruction along with others of foreign origin was the 
school of Kiernander, opened on the 1st of December, 1758. J. Z. 
Kiernander, the founder of the school, was a native of Sweden who had 
come to Calcutta on Clive’s invitation. By the middle of January, 1759, 
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his school came to have forby-eight scholars on its rolls, of whom only 
six were Bengalees. These scholars received gratuitous instruction in the 
rudiments of learning and the doctrines of Christianity. In 1787 a girls’ 
section was attached to this school, and in the following year the school 
was transferred to its new home at Kasipur, a suburb of Galanti, but 
in December, 1799, Kiernander died.” 

William Carey, the great Baptist missionary, established a school 
at Madnabatty in Maldah in 1794, less than a year after his arrival in 
India. This school was intended mainly for the instruction of Bengalee 
children. The number of scholars amounted to forty in the third year 
after its foundation, but poverty of the parents often constrained them 
to remove their children from the school before they could derive much 
benefit from instruction. The Baptist Missionary Society (founded in 
1792) set up its headquarters at Serampore in 1799 and Carey arrived 
there in January, 1800. The first schools opened at Serampore were two 
boarding schools for European and. Anglo-Indian children, both boys and 
girls. Opened'in May, 1800, by Mr. and Mrs. Marshman, these schools 
rapidly grew in popularity, and the revenue from this source became the 
mainstay of the Serampore mission at this time. On June 1, 1800, the 
Serampore missionaries opened a vernacular school for Bengalee boys 
which became popular very soon. As J. C. Marshman has pointed out, 
even at this early period the Bengalee parents showed great anxiety to 
obtain for their children the benefits of the new system of education.” 
In February, 1802, the Baptist missionaries drew up a plan for educating 
the children of Indian converts and of youths who might renounce their 
caste. These students, it-was decided, would be taught theology, history, 
geography, astronomy, and-the English and Bengali languages.!* 

The Serampore missionaries also helped in the establishment of the 
-Benevolent Institution For The Instruction Of Indigent Children in Calcutta 
in 1810. Mr. Henry Peacock was the headmaster of this school. Though 
meant primarily for the education of the Christian poor in Calcutta, the 
Benevolent Institution had a truly cosmopolitan character, and children 
of diverse age-groups, religions and ‘nationalities—Europeans, Native 
Portuguese, Armenians, Mugs, Chinese, Hindus, Muslims and Abyssinians 
—attended it. Within a yésr the number of these students exceeded 
one hundred. These children were instructed’ in reading. and writing 
(both English and Bengali), arithmetic and accounts-keeping, and also: 
in the study of the Scriptures. A girls’ section was attached to this 
school later, aud the girl seholars were also taught needle-work and knit- 
ting.1* Though Dr. Leyden and David Hare were co-sponsors of the 
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institution, ‘yet if was mainly through the efforts of Marshman that 
collection of funds was undertaken to inaugurate the school, and when 
the institution was overwhelmed with debt by 1811, it was again Marsh- 
man’s enthusiasm which kept it going." The Benevolent Institution 
later opened its branches at Serampore, Dacca and Chittagong, and in 
December, 1822, the: total number of children in all these schools was 
about 500,18 

Schools organized by the Baptist Missionary Society sprang up. in 
different parts of Bengal in a short space of time. In January, 1819, 
their number stood upward of one hundred, and nearly 7,000 children 
received daily instruction in these institutions." Of these B.M.S. schools 
ninety-two were situated in and around- Serampore, eleven at Cutwa, 
three in the neighbourhood of Murshidabad and five at Dacca. Boys who 
read in these schools were instructed in- reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography and astronomy. The Periodical Accounts of 1819 tells us that 
the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society was preparing for publi- 
cation a series of maps together with an epitome of general history and 
chronology. Some of the elementary treatises which the missionaries 
had introduced in these vernacular schools were being translated into 
Hindi and Sanskrit.? At the close of 1813 Joshua Marshman had drawn 
up a scheme for the introduction of the Lancastrian system into the 
vernacular schools which his brethren had been setting up all over 
the country. This was ‘“‘the first organized plan for the establish- 
ment of schools, ever designed in India". According to this scheme 
three things were required for the establishment of an efficient. 
system of schools in Bengal, namely books, superintendence and 
funds. The books, Marshman contended, should not be confined to 
religious instruction, but designed to impart sound and useful secular 
knowledge. He proposed to commence with a simple treatise on arith- 
metic, a concise work on geography and a well-designed epitome of history 
. (including the best authenticated facts of ancient Indian history). It 
was also proposed to compile from works generally held in reverence by 
the Indian people a selection of passages which would give a just view 
of the duties of life. This would be followed up by a volume on scripture 
history, another on Christian ethics, and a third one on the Gospel dis- 
pensation including a narrative of Christ's life and death, and a history 
of the propagation of Christianity. Regarding superintendence, Marshman 
proposed that the missionary brethren might each superintend a circle of 
ten schools, visiting them all in succession at least once a month. The 
youths educated in the Benevolent Institution might also be profitably 
employed to undertake the superintendence of the schools under the 
direction of the missionaries. ‘The senior scholars trained up in the schools 
would also soon be qualified to act as masters. With regard to funds, ` 
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‘Marshman maintained that if superintendence could 
tously, -only Rs. 1,000 a month would be’ neque’: for 
children?! 


In 1816 these proposals of Marshman were enla 
in a pamphlet entitled the Hints Relative to Native Sc 
the Outline of an Institution for their Extension and 
Hints proposed a well-thought-out system of national 
tible ‘of great expansion, but, unfortunately, the plan 
out to its legitimate extent.?? It envisaged the teachi 
- Bengali grammar and vocabulary, arithmetic, element: 
geography, elementary natural philosophy, history an 
finally, ethics and morality in the order described 
inttoduction of the Scriptures in the native schools ` 
since that would serve no good . purpose.” The Lanc 
instruction was to be introduced, in these schools. Tab 
types and pasted on boards were to be suspended aro 
used for reading exercises in lower classes. Instructiox 
would be given from dictation by the monitor. Printe 
awarded to students as prizes. With the help of monit: 
could manage eight to ten classes, and the entire ex] 
fifty schools, containing on an average seventy pupils c 
calculated at only Rs. 825 a month, which meant th: 
would be spent for each pupil annually.?^ Marshmaz 
emphasis on the use of Bengali as the medium of in 
according to him, the only means by which the great ` 
could be rescued from the evils of ignorance and su] 
was deliberately rejected as the medium of mass inst 
foreign language is always ill-adapted for conveying idea: 
it would entail a great expense. The English-educated 
. argued, would most likely be cut off from the village li 
of them would be able to find employment in the Eu 
mercantile concerns. The rest must either drag out : 
the utmost want and distress, or add to the general prc 
by having recourse to all sorts of nefarious  aetivit 
possessed sufficient wealth and leisure should be enc 
English, but if would be “a vain attempt to impart a 
language to the masses in general'".?5 This stand : 
missionaries was in sharp contrast to the stands tak 
Orientalis& and the Anglicist parties at this time. The 
views were in complete accord with the current educat 
Government stood for the revival and encouragement 
Persian learning, while the Anglicists, led by the Chief . 
Hyde Hast and the Rev. T. Thomason, stood for liberal 
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the exclusive medium of the English language.?5 raan 8 warning 
that education through the English medium would create a wide gulf of differ- 
ence between. the educated classes and the ignorant masses proved prophetic 
indeed, but so great was the fascination of the Bengalee middle classes 
for the language of their rulers that Marshman’s advocacy for vernacular ` 
education was not seriously taken by them. 


From Marshman's Hints Relative to Native Schools we also come to 
learn that the Baptist missionaries had. just set up an, experimental normal 
school at Serampore for training teachers. This school proved to be 
immensely popular and many neighbouring villages sent masters of their 
choice to be trained in this institution. In a few months no less than 
nineteen schools on Marshman’s model were established within a few miles 
of Serampore, all at the earnest request of the local people. In some 
instances respectable village people offered their own houses, and in one 
or two cases, even their family temples for accommodating these schools. 
‘The children who attended these schools also came in many instances 
from the most respectable families of the locality, and a fair proportion 
of them were Brahmins by caste." The Serampore missionaries also set 
up the Institution For The Encouragement Of Native Schools in India 
in November, 1816, under the joint management of Carey, Marshmdn and 
"Ward, and this Institution received in subscriptions and donations more 
than Rs. 8,000 in course of a single year.2* The anitual reports of this 
nstitution, published in the succeeding years, are an eloquent commen- 
ary on the educational zeal of the Seramporé mission. "Though the 
issionaries had to encounter opposition from the local people in one or 
two places, and though the Bengalees still showed great attachment to - 
heir own schools, and preferred paying a trifling sum for the tuition of 
heir children to receiving it at the hand of charity,?* ‘yet, by and large, 
the local people co-operated with the missionaries in implementing their 
cheme of vernacular education. Bengalee boys flocked to the missionary 
chools, and the Bengalee benefactors of the Institution almost equalled 
Englishmen, in number in spite of the fact that this new system of verna- 
ular education did not hold out any great prospect of material advantages 
o them.® The Serampore Institution arranged for the proper super- 
ision of the schools, partly or wholly supported by: them (the latter were 
ostly charity schools), printed and published new and attractive books 
nd charts for use in- these schools, circulated copies of the weekly 
amachar Darpan and the monthly Dig-darshan among the scholars and 
eneral readers, and also tried to popularize Christian doctrines and 
ythology by cleverly mixing them up with lessons in geography and 
25 J, C. Marshman and others, The First Report of the unon for the En- 
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natural history. Separate societies on the model of the Serampore 
Institution were started by the Baptists at Dacca and Murshidabad, and 
the schools already established by: the missionaries in those places were” 
handed over to the new societies.5? The Marquis of Hastings requested 
the Serampore- missionaries to extend their operations to Rajputana, and 
donated Rs. 6,000 for this purpose. Jabez Carey and W. B. Martin 
were sent, to Ajmere to set up schools and train teachers:** 

Besides trying to improve the standard of vernacular education, the 
Serampore missionaries also sought to establish an institution of higher 
learning for Bengalee students, particularly those of Christian parentage. 
The main objects of the missionaries were to establish a seminary for 
training native preachers and school-rnasters (this need could never be 
met completely from England), to give Bengalee boys instruction in 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Hebrew and Greek in order to facilitate the work of 
translating the Scriptures into Indian dialects, and also to instruct the 
children of converted Hindus and Muslims in order to help them procure 
a decent livelihood. The prospectus of the college, drafted by Joshua 
Marshman and issued on the 15th of July, 1818, gave out that the | 
proposed institution was to be a college ''for the instruction of Asiatic, 
Christian, and other youths in Eastern Literature and European Science", 
but it was made abundantly clear that the institution was to be a hand- 
maid of evangélization. ‘Bengali was to be the general medium of 
instruction in this college, but English’ was offered as a required. subject. 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Western sciences were also to be taught. The 
college was to be considered as ''pre-eminently a divinity school” where 
Christian youths of personal piety and aptitude for evangelical , work would 
receive a complete course of instruction in theology, but at the same time 
it was to be open ‘to all scholars without distinction of caste or creed. 
These non-Christian youths, however, were not required tò perform a 
single act to which they attached any idea of moral evil. The college 
"library was to contain valuable manuscripts in Indian and other languages, 
books on theology, humanities and philosophy. The sponsors of the 
Serampore College felt that all the science now possessed by the Indians 
“ought to be preserved and not a particle of it lost". A: normal section 
was also to be included in the college for the training of teachers.?* The 
administration of the college was vested for the present in the Danish 
Governor of Serampore and. the three senior missionaries,—Carey, Marsh- 
man and Ward. The institution also received the sanction and patronage 
of the Marquis of Hastings.” The college opened its classes in 1818. 
A letter from Serampore, dated February, 1819, reported that the total 
.number of scholars in the college was thirty-one, of whom twenty-three. 
were Christians.?* Ward shortly undertook a lecture-tour in .Britain and 


31 fbid., pp. 15-97; The Third Report of the Institution sae. the Support and En. 
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32 Ibid., p. 
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34 The Periodical Accounts, 1819 (Bristol, 1819), pp. 55-57; J. C. Mseiman, op. cit., 
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U.S.A. with the object of procuring pecuniary aid for the newly estab- 
lished college; and from the latter place alone he collected nearly $10,000.37 
The big college building was completed in 1822 at a cost of £15,000. 
The Rev. John Mack took charge of the secular branches of the curriculum 
while Ward himself took charge of the theological branch, but the latter 
died prematurely in March, 1823. Carey also took his full share in the 
collegiate work. In February, 1827, the King of Denmarsx granted a 
charter of incorporation to the college, empowering it to grant degrees in 
all faculties; “the Serampore College was the first college in Asia so 
empowered''.3* The college soon made its mark as the missionary counter- 
part of the Mahavidyalaya or Hindu College of Calcutta. 

Besides the Baptist Missionary Society of Serampore, the Calcutta 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society (established February, 1817), 
the London Missionary Society, and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge also rendered yeomen’s service to the cause of promoting the 
new education among the people of Bengal. Captain James Stewart of 
the Church Missionary Society established some vernacular schools . at 
Burdwan (1816-17) where improved methods -of instruction were intro- 
duced. Introduction of printed books at first caused a sensation among 
the local people who were so long used only to manuscripts. Captain 
Stewart taught his pupils not only the three R’s but also the outlines 
of astronomy and English history. The preambles of some of the 
Company’s regulations were also included in the curriculum in order to 
give the Bengalees a favourable impression of their rulers. ~ Writing by 
dictation and giving the morals of fables out of their class books formed 
a part of the course of instruction in Stewart’s schools. The total number 
of schools at Burdwan under Captain Stewart’s supervision increased to 
ten by 1818 and that of scholars to 1000. A general examination of the 
head classes from all the schools was held once a month at Burdwan, 
and the boys, according to official reports, acquitted themselves quite 
creditably in these trials. The native children, we learn from missionary 
sources, demonstrated that they were ‘‘equally capable of receiving instruc- 
ion with those of Kuropéans.... similarly circumstanced’’. An interesting 
eature of these schools was that no caste distinction was observed among 
he scholars.** So great was the reputation of these Burdwan schools 
hat in 1819 the Calcutta School Society sent Nicholas Willard along 
ith five Bengalee teachers to make an on-the-spot study of the system 
f instruction, followed in these schools. In 1819 two clergymen, 
Messrs. Jetter and Deer, took charge of Captain Stewart’s schools whose 
jumber by this time had increased to thirteen. Jetter and Deer 
tarted a central English school at Sadhanpur, Burdwan, for the instruction 
£ the students of the senior classes in the vernacular schools (July, 1819). 

e scholars trained in this school were expected to form an efficient 


37 H. H. Holcomb, Men of Might in India Missions (New York, 1901), p. 88; 
V. S. Stewart, ed., op, cit., p. 10 
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corps of teachers and translators. According to the | 
the first boarding school (of the western type) for 3 
lished in this country. When the Rev. T. Thomas 
this school in 1820 the total number of scholars stuc 
to fifty. The study of the Scriptures did not at 
the course of instruction in Stewart’s schools, bi 
introduced it in the schools under his management, 
stated that ''the missionary might preach Christ in 
much freedom as to an English congregation. In 18 
of the English school was baptized by Mr. Perow: 
clearly revealed the ulterior object of the mission: 
number of boys’ schools at Burdwan under the 1 
Church Missionary Society was nineteen (and th 
Scholars 1,674), but within ten years the number 
The proselytizing zeal of the missionary: teachers ha 
.t6 do with it. 

In addition to the schools opened at Burdwan 
mittee of the Church “Missionary Society also es: 
Calcutta, Khulna, Krishnanagar and some other pl 
such as, Agra, Chunar and Meerat.55 The Kidderpc 
of the C.M.S. -was built in-on a piece of land dor 
Shankar Ghosal of Bhukailas. Study of thé Englisl 
duced here at the Raja’s request. Several other sch 
at Kidderpore later. In 1821 the Calcutta School Sox 
of its vernacular schools to the OC.M.S., and Mr. . 
superintendent: In April: 1822, the latter opened . 
Mirzapore (in Calcutta), ''intended as an encourag: 
attentive scholars in the Bengali schools’. Introdu 
the Scriptures had an adverse effect on this school as 
school at Khulna and Krishnanagar were opened in : 
tively.5$ In 1824 nearly 400 students studied in all 
run by the, Church Missionary Socieby.*" 

The London Missionary Society’s schools at Ch 
even more remarkable than the Church Missionary 
Burdwan, because they represented a joinh G 
enterprise in the field of vernacular education in I 
of fact, these schools came to be known in some plac 
schools’’,4* and Mr. Lushington, a contemporary wi 
Bengal Civil Service, describes them as the “G 
Schools’’.4° In July, 1814, according to Mr. Lushi 
May, a Dissenting minister at Chinsursh, opened : 
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to teach mative sudents gratuitously reading, writing and  arithmeti. 
Only sixteen boys attended the school on the first day, but the numbe: 
swelled to ninety-two at the commencement of October. Mr. Gordon 
Forbes, the then Commissioner of Chinsurah, allotted a spacious apart- 
ment in the Chinsurah fort to accommodate the school. In January, 
1815, Mr. May opened a branch school in a neighbouring village, and 
within six months the number of branch schools went up to fifteen, so 
great was the demand of the local people for these new institutions. All 
these sixteen schools in and around GChinsurah (including the central 
school started in July, 1814) imparted education to 951Vscholars. Mr. 
May and his assistants visited these schools frequently and examined 
the scholars. Negligent teachers were taken to task and the diligent 
ones rewarded.? Forbes had af first granted May an allowance of 
Rs. 200 per month for the upkeep of these schools,5?.but the Govern- 
ment soon -increased the allowance to Rs. 600 per month.5?' In spite of: 
some opposition from local vested interests here and there, the number 
of schools and scholars multiplied rapidly. Between July and September, 
1815, Mr. May opened four new schools, and the total attendance went 
up consequently from 951 to 1,296.54 These schools were all managed 
by Mr. May and such teachers as ha approved of under the general super- 
intendence of Mr. Forbes. The greater portion of the teachers belonged 
to the Brahmin caste, and some of them had previous teaching experience 
to their credit. Local prejudices against these schools were gradually 
removed by the discreet and conciliatory conduct of Mr. May who strictly 
adhered to the principle of non-interference with’ the religious prejudices 
of the local people. With regard to instruction of the scholars, Dr. Bell's 
system was followed. The children were instructed in the three R’s 
through the Bengali,medium.** "They used to read in classes of ten or 
twelve at a time. They would first learn to write on sand, then on palm 
leaves, then on plantain leaves, and finally on paper. Education was 
completely free for all in these schools, and the scholars were also pro- 
` vided: with paper, ink, pens, mats and leaves. General attendance of 
the students was, however, not very satisfactory due to numerous Hindu 
and Muslim religious festivals.** By March, 1816, the central school was 
removed from the fort to a more convenient site in the suburbs of the 
town, and a normal school for training teachers was also established. 
Free education was imparted to selected candidates in this school, and 
then the latter were sent to ordinary village schools to gather practical 
experience. They also performed alternately the duties of general 
monitors in the central school? In June, 1816, the number of 
schools went up to thirty and that of scholars to nearly 2,000. The 
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Government's S grant was also increased from Rs. 600 to Rs. 800 
(July, 1816). The Raja of Burdwan, approached by Mr. Forbes, agreed 
to establish a school on the plan of Mr. May.5* The school for teachers 
did not prove to be a great success, but in July, 1817, the number of 
ordinary schools stood at thirty-three, and that of scholars in general 
attendance at 2,085. Mr. May paid a visit to Captain Stewart’s schools 
in Burdwan of whose progress he had heard a lot. He adopted from 
Stewart the plan of appointing pundits for supervising the village schools. 
Hach pundit was placed in charge of three schools and he attended each 
school twice a week. One head pundit was appointed to supervise all of 
them. In March, 1817, Mr. J. D. Pearson of the London Missionary 
Society came to Chinsurah and took charge of the central school there. 
An auxiliary establishment at-Bankipore (in Nadiya district) was set up 
under the superintendence of Mr. Harle, and it received great welcome 
from the people of the locality. Mr. May died in August, 1818, leaving 
as the fruit of his labour thirty-six schools, attended by 2,695 scholars, 
both Hindus and Muslims. The superintendence of these schools was 
now entrusted to Mr. Pearson, assisted by Mr. Harle.* Their plan of 
instruction approached as closely as possible to that adopted in the 
National Society’s schools in England with modifications suggested by 
local circumstances, and some ingenious additions of their own. Text- 
books published by the Calcutta School Book Society were placed in the 
boys’ hands. The Raja of Burdwan placed under Mr. Pearson’s manage- 
ment a school of 100 boys which was supported at the Raja’s expense. 
Nevertheless, the Chinsurah schools soon began to lose their popularity, 
and their number also fell! Parents of lower classes took away their 
children from’ school at a very early age to employ them more profitably in 
their own professions. Scholars belonging to the higher orders of society 
were also prematurely removed for the purpose of learning English, “a 
knowledge of which is supposed to lead to wealth and distinction”. Hence 
it was proposed to set up an English school to which the most promising 
boys of the vernacular schools would be admitted.** When the General 
Committee of Public Instruction took over the charge of these Chinsurah 
schools in 1824 the latter were in a state of decay. In 1881-82 the Govern- 
ment itself adopted a rather unsympathetic attitude to the question of 
mass education in general, and to the Chinsurah schools in particular, and 
by 1886 the whole experiment was over.5? 

The Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Society For Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, founded by Bishop Middleton, also regarded estab- 
lishment of schools for Indians an important part of their missionary 
enterprise. They established several school-circles, each containing five 
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vernacular schools, and one central school in which English was taught. 
Non-controversial portions of the Scriptures were introduced into school 
lessons. Works like the Niti-Katha, Bhugol-Brittanta, History of Joseph, 
ete., were taught. A Bengalee gentleman gave a piece of land to the 
Society for erecting a school building; the Government presented another. 
The first school was started about 1818. at Rassapagla, & village in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, and it soon numbered eighty pupils. In 1821 
the Marchioness of Hastings transferred to the Society the superintendence 
of a school which she had herself established at Barrackpore, and left a sum 
of money when she was quitting India for its support. In the same year 
Bishop Middleton founded another school in connection with St. James’s 
Church on the piece of land granted by the Government. This school, 
built on the model of the English parochial schools of the time, was attended 
by Hindu, Muslim as well as Christian scholars. Schools were also estab- 
lished at Howrah, Bali, Kasipur and Baripur, all in the vicinity of 
Calcutta. In 1822 the parent society in England voted £5,000 for the 
promotion of education in Indià.55 The Bengal Auxiliary Missionary 
Society (established in 1817) and the Calcutta Church Missionary Associa- 
tion (established in 1828) also founded schools for both boys and girls in and 
around Calcutta. The latter institution opened within one year as many 
as seven schools in which 180 boys received instruction. The Gospels 
were taught in all these schools. 

Bishop Middleton whose name has been mentioned above also drew 
up the plans of a mission college in Calcutta whose main purpose was to 
educate the Christian youth of this country in sacred knowledge, sound 
learning and the principal Indian languages with a view to making them 
qualified for teaching and preaching. Donations received from various 
quarters amounted to £48,000 (approximately) by 1819. The foundation- 
stone of this college was laid by Bishop Middleton himself on the 15th 
December, 1820, on the ground presented by the Government for this 
purpose. The building of the Bishop’s College, as this institution came 
to be called, was an elegant Gothic structure of a quadrangular form like 
most of the buildings in’ Oxford and Cambridge. Though the primary 
object of the institution was to educate the Christian youth of Bengal as 
schoolmasters or missionaries, yet the Bishop's College threw its doors 
open to students of all religious communities who wanted only a liberal 
education.’ Two great Bengalees of the nineteenth century, the Rev. 
K. M. Banerjee and Michael Madhusudan Dutt, ;were associated with this 
college,—the former as a teacher and the latter as a student (after his 
conversion).5? 

On the whole, the Christian. missionaries, rendered great service to the 
cause of mass education in Bengal. They tried sincerely to raise the 
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A RETHINKING ON CATHARSIS 
‘CATHARSIS AND SADHARANIKARAN’ 


Kuser Nara Ray, M.A., 
Nalbari Degree College (Assam) `. 


I 

What is the detailed’ process of artistic communication? Aristotle 
gives simply some hints (‘imitation’ and ‘catharsis’). But a clear-cut 
answer to this query is absent in Poetics. First, he tells us why we 
feel pleasure in the imitation through art. Imitation is a natural instinct 
of man and he gets pleasure seeing the thing represented which he knows . 
already. This is what we call ‘recognition’-theory of artistie pleasure. 
We recognise the object in a piece of arb as “Tt is he” and this gives us 
pleasure. In the deeper analysis of art it is not, only recognition of 
external things but it becomes. recognition ‘of one’s own, ‘self. We are 
pleased to see Hamlet because we feel the hero's misgivings and hesi- 
tation to be ours or in unison with our own. Up to this point we can 
stretch the hints given by Aristotle in the very beginning of his Poetics. 

Secondly, Aristotle mentioned that a man feels pity and fear when 
he chances to see a tragic enactment. ‘‘Our pity is excited by misfortune 
undeservedly suffered and our terror by, some resemblance between the 
sufferer and ourselves." In the case of fear (or terror) which we feel, 
ib is nob for any Hamlet but for ourselves. In the case of pity .we feel 
it certainly for Hamlet. ‘This is what Aristotle suggests, but a little 
thinking would show that what we feel as pity for Hamlet is shared 
by our own self too. We must, partially at least, recognise our own self 
in Hamlet’s on the stage. Otherwise how can we feel his suffering as 
our own if we are totally aloof and the neutral! Tragedy compels us 
to enter into the soul of an object, otherwise the pity would -appear 
ridiculous. Aristotle at another place states this while discussing the 
validity of this view. Aristotle writes (Poetics, XVIII, trans./Twining; 
—H,. L. Series): . 

“Poetry demands either great natural quickness of parts or an 
enthusiasm (frenzy) allied to madness. By the first of this we mould 
ourselves with facility to the imitation of every form, by the other 
(frenzy) we are transported out of ourselves and we become what we 
imagine.” . With the help of these scattered hints we come to conclusion 
that self-identifying with the object is necessary to feel pity and fear as 
well as self-recognition in the imitation. 

, II 

What does happen when we see or read a drama? We become one 
with -the object, partially at least. Then we begin to feel some 
emotions, say pity and fear in the case of tragedy. Next to this begins 
the process which we call Catharsis. Thus in our mind three processes 
are operating more or less together; self-recognition (self-identification) ; 
arousing of emotions, pity and fear; and lastly Catharsis of these 
emotions. This is our mental situation just before’ the stage of enjoy- 
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ment. In this process the painful emotions are transformed. into painless 
ones and, thereby, they become pleasing. Up to this point Aristotle speaks 
clearly in his Poetics. But after this there are some questions for whose 
answer we are to take a leap in the dark.. What is the inner process of 
Catharsis and how does it work as to get painful emotions purged of 
pain, is not explained by him. We often equate “painful emotion being 
purged of pain” with Catharsis. But’ we do not know what really 
happens that this purging becomes possible. -Here we are to take a 
leap in the dark and every one is free to take as long a jump as propriety 
permits him in the light of Aristotle’s platitudes referred to above. 

We feel pity and fear not because Hamlet is suffering but because 
his suffering has that universal aspect which we also can share if we 
transport ourselves up to his emotional level or, in other words, identify 
ourselves with him. In that case we shall feel the universal of pity and 
fear not the particular of pity for X, Y, Z or fear for X, Y, Z. (Here 
we use terms ‘the wniversal’ and ‘the particular’ in Aristotlelian sense.) 
The two sentiments are now free from théir particular individual signi- 
ficance. They have become universal emotions. mis Process oF 
UNIVERSALISATION is called by Aristotle. in the current idiom of his 
speech CaTHAnSIS. "(The term may be a medical term but it is 
ridiculous to insist on its medical meaning, as it is used here meta- 
phorically by the great master of Rhetorics.) Thus because of this 
universalisation the emotion looses its intrinsic character of pain and gives 
a type of pleasure which we may call artistic pleasure. It is neither 
‘release’ nor ‘stirring of the pool’ of emotions as some critics have 
suggested. But it is this ‘universalisation’ of these emotions which 
makes them harmless and pleasing. This is what we call Catharsis. 

Some Elizabethan dramas lack this universalisation of emotions. 
They end before the emotions are thoroughly  universalised. The 
emotions do not transcend the individual self of the. hero in those 
dramas. The result is that we get nothing but violence, lust and murder. 
But in the mature tragedies of Shakespeare violence is & means and 
the end is the inner conflict which brings the self-transcendence and. the 
resulting Catharsis (or universalisation) of emotions. One can compare 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy with Shakespeare's. Hamlet. We feel pity 
and fear in the case of ‘Hamlet’ as our own because they have been 
universalised. But in Spanish Tragedy we get only the experience of 
cold-blcoded murder. It may be interesting to read, but it.does not 
make our soul better. Macbeth’s ambition and his fall through this very 
process of universalisation (Catharsis) becomes painless and undisgust- 
ing. In the case of Goneril and Edmund we do not feel like this. 

It must be remembered here that we cannot identify ourselves cent. 
per cent. with a Hamlet or a Macbeth. It is impossible. We can do 
it only to the extent the emotions have been universalised. Only to this 
extent we can share the hero. No body delights in murdering Duncan 
but when he utters ‘‘Tomorrow, and tomorrow and tomorrow, eto." 
(Act V, So. v, lines 19-28, Macbeth) we realise the pity and fear fo 
Macbeth and share it as our own, because here emotions have bee 
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catharsised. We rise above ourselves and also above Macbeth the 
murderer of Scotland; and identify ourselves with Macbeth the suffering 
soul; and feel thereby an universal experience. . Thus we get ‘pleasure’ 
of this impersonal grief. This ‘pleasure’ is final stage of the whole 
processes of experience. Catharsis precedes it and so it is the last but 
one stage. Catharsis, the penultimate stage, is the theme of Aristotle’s 
talk. The last stage (i.e., ‘pleasure’) he simply mentions. Pleasure 
is the end, Catharsis is the means. But critics forget this point and 
dwell too much on the means throwing the end in the gutter of oblivion. 

Up till now we have been talking of two emotions, pity and fear 
only. But there are other emotions also, heroic, aversive, horrorful, 
ironic, amorous, etc. But the law which operates in the case of pity and 
fear should hold good in the case of other emotions too. Aristotle did not 
talk of them because his topic was Greek tragedy in which. other emotions 
are nil. s 

Thus we sum up our whole position in this way: 

(1) Literally Catharsis means 'purgation' (a medical term). 
` (2) But it is used here metaphorically. It means the purification 

of emotions in order to render them painless. 

(8) What takes place in this purification of emotions is really 
universalisation, so that it may be shared by all men. 

(4) Catharsis is a means. The end is artistic pleasure of experiencing 
painless emotions, (which in real life are painful) and thereby 
experience the free and elevated state of mind. « 

HI 

The sentiments which we feel while relishing Rasa, are free from 
the painful or agitating (tickling) aspect of their that nature which we 
generally experience in mundane life. How does it happen so? 
Aristotle says: ‘Because of Catharsis’. Indian critics say that it 
happens so because of JSüdhüranikaran. Remorse of Sakuntala or 
tickling experience of love in Dushyanta’s mind which would make one 
restless in real experience becomes calm, serene, elevated and pleasing 
because it has been turned into a ‘universal’. It is no more particular. 
This universalisation is called Sdédharanikaran by Sanskrit writers. 

The following conditions, according to Bhatta Nayak, give rise to 
the aforesaid Sadharanikaran of the expressed emotions and sentiments :— 

(1) Gross and worldly tendencies of the mind are suppressed and 
sativa (ultra-mundane) mood is created. 

(2) Simultaneously the expressed emotions are universalised by the 
sheer depth and mastery of the poet’s art of expression. (Rather this 
universalisation is the criterion of this mastery.) 

(3) With the help of sattva-mood the ‘free expansion’ of mind 
takes place in order to cover and grasp the universalised feelings which 
are beyond the scope of closed individual mind. 

Abhinavagupta in his critique of Nayak’s theory rejects the preli- 
minary details (which are not given here) and accepts the fundamentals 
stated above with .some slight modifications. He further analyses the 
points: what do we feel in artistic experience and what is the proces of 
universalisation itself? He explains both by giving an example. Kalidasa 
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has described a deer running for life and being pursued by the king. Accord- 

ing to Abhinavagupta what we feel is not an awe-stricken deer, but 
sentiment of fear. We relish this sentiment of ‘fear’ because it is not 
connected with any particular individual ot any one awe-stricken deer. 
Particular aspect is dropped by the mind and we are conscious of only 
the universal aspect of the whole situation. In our mind (sub-conscious) 
we have an universal image of deer. What we feel is attached with this 
universal image. This image comes to conscious level in the sattva-mood 
(sattvodrek). In this mood we are able to feel the  universalised 
emotions. Or, any emotion which would come to our level of conscious- 
ness in this mood is bound to become universalised.. 2 
‘Conclusion: 

The above analysis shows that Catharsis is something like our 
Sadharanikaran..- Both concepts resemble in the process as well as in 
theiy essence. In the case of ‘Catharsis’ the details are not explained 
properly in the Poétics and being a metaphorical term it invites a number 
of interpretations as we have discussed above. Catharsis is understood 
in three ways: . 

(a) Purgation (salen of excess). 

(b) Purification (removal of the dross). 

(c) Universalisation (suppression of the particular aspect). 

In our discussion in the second part of this essay we have rejected the 
first sense and synthesised the 2nd and 8rd ones, as they are supplementary 
to each othef. This purification is nothing but what Bhatta Nayaka says 
suppression of Tamas (grossly) and Rajas (vitally sensuous) and the 
rise of Sativa (ultra-mundane) in our mind. It is nothing but the 
creation of Sattva-mood, as Abhinavagupta suggests. Then we get 
universalisation of the emotion, which we experience, so as to make it 
lose the sting of thé particular. Thus we can easily equate Catharsis 
with Saddhdranikaran. It would be useful extension of the  Aristotle's 
concept. : r 
Postscript: ` | . 

The stage of relish comes after this Sádhüranikaran. We relish odes 
of self-recognition in a work of arb, says Aristotle, Abhinavagupta says that 
in our supermind (atman, soul) there is a perpetual process of relish but we 
‘are unconscious of it because of our gross-consciousness (avidya). When we 
see a successful expression on the stage or in a poem, the perpetual relish 
in the supermind is suddenly brought to our consciousness for a moment 
and the relish is ‘expressed’ to us, t.e., we became conscious of it. It 


is recognition ( mafasia) of what is perpetually going on in the supermind. 
This problem of relish belongs to the stage next to Sddharayikaran. Here 
we are not concerned with it. The problem of relish is dealt by various 
critics in various ways, but the necessity of Sddhdranikaran in one way or 
other is accepted-by all. Late Acharya Ram Chandra Shukla (B.H.U.) in 
our times studied the Rasa theory in terms of modern psychology and 
-have equated Sddharanikaran with ‘free and unbound state of mind’ 
(hridaya-ki-muktavastha). It is something like creation of Sattva 
mood as referred by a PIR: which is hinted originally: by Bhatta 
- Nayala. 


A PHASE OF INDIA'S STRUGGLE 
FOR FREEDOM ° 


ANNAPURNA CHATTERJEE, M.A. 


National movements cannot be suppressed. The -practical politician 
must deal with them as cold facts. India's struggle for freedom was a 
National Movement which flooded down the entire superstructure of 
Indian life and the British paramountey in India. Prof. Coupland 
observes that ‘‘Indian Nationalism was born when the Indian National 
Congress assembled for the first time in Bombay in 1885!" 

So, & new era in the political life of India began with the foundation 
of the Indian National Congress towards the end of the year 1885. For 
more than twenty years after that it completely dominated the political 
life of India and gave a shape and form to the ideas of administration and 
Constitutional reforms which formed the chief planks in the political 
agitation of India. Dr. P. Sittaramayya in-his book, “History of the 
Indian National Congress” depicted: ‘‘The history of the Congress is 
really the history of India’s struggle for freedom. For centuries, the 
Indian Nation has been under foreign supremacy and fhe Congress has 
striven for half a century to free the country from this subjection, the 
beginnings of which in its latest phase may be traced to the advent to 
India ‘of a trading concern.’ 

The East India Company had. during its nearly a hundred years 
of commercial and political activity acquired a large part of the country in 
India and had begun to enjoy the rights of a ruling power. The great 
interest which Edmund Burke, Sheridan and Fox exhibited in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century served to focus public opinion on tha 
misdeeds of Company's agents. Although the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings failed in its objeetive, it PRIMO the oppression and tyranny 
which used to be practised. 

From the very beginning of the Ghiainy: s rule in India, several 
forces and agencies were ab work and the Indian National Congress was 
the result of the evolution of those political ideas and organisations. which 
were predominant. 

The introduction of English education in India with the poveru 
support of Raja Ram Mohan Roy among Indians and Macaulay among 
the Britishers helped no less.to the struggle for independence. 

Freedom of the Press—under William Bentinck, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and others—hastened the movement. ` 

Mention should also be made of the notable part played by the 
development. of popular literature in the various Indian languages, 
specially in Bengali; Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s ''Ananda Math” has 
been called by some, '"The Bible of Modern Bengali patriotism'' and it is 
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in this book that the song “Bande Mataram” first appeared. “Ananda 
Math” has also served as a text-book of reactionary Nationalism in Bengal. 

Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, “the Father of the Congress”, in a 
published correspondence justified his propaganda by alleging that the 
Pax Britannica had failed to solve the economie problem; that the 
peasantry were ravaged by famine and despair; that Government was oud 
. of touch with the people; that there was no safety for the masses till 
the administration was gradually leavened by a representative Indian 
element. He considered it ‘‘of paramount importance to find an overt 
and Constitutional channel for discharge of the increasing ferment which 
had resulted from Western ideas and education.” 

While famine and death were stalking the country, it was considered 
fit to hold a Durbar at Delhi at which the Queen assumed the title of 
the Empress. ‘‘Nero was fiddling while Rome was burning!” * 

The Act of 1883 made Indians eligible for all posts for which they 
were qualified, they had not been in practice given any posts. The com- 
petition in the Civil Service Examination was made stricter day by day. 

Mrs. Annie Besant in her book “The India that shall be” pened: 
“After 1858, the first serious inroad on liberties hitherto enjoyed was the 
deprivation of the right to carry arms.............. The foreigners in India— 
English, French, German, PROA, Negro, Hottentot—might bear 
arms, but not the Indian.’ n 

There were vigorous pre- nias Elders. The British Indian Asso- 
ciation in Bengal was started in 1851, the Bombay Association, the East 
India Association, the Hindu in the South, in Maharashtra, the Poona 
Sarvajanin Sabha. The Indian Association was founded in the year 1876 
—the moving spirit of the new body being Surendra Nath Banerjea. The 
newspapers was already a powerful factor in it, for in 1875 there wera 
as many as 475 newspapers mostly in provincial languages. It is believed 
that the idea of organising a vast political gathering was first conceived 
by Surendra Nath Banerjea, under the inspiration furnished by that 
gathering of Princes and people of India in 1877. 

The reactionary rule of Lord Lytton, which was characterised by the 

. Vernacular Press Act of 1878 by promoting Local Self-Government, and 
the introduction of Ibert Bill strengthened the movement. The success 
of the Anglo-Indians awakened the Indians. 

The growth of national sentiment was helped by the development of 
modern transport. The feelings of racial bitterness between the rulers 
and the ruled greatly helped the growth of Nationalism in India. 

The International Exhibition which was held in Calcutta hastened 
the Indian National Congress. í 

It was nob merely the political forces and the sense of political sub- 
jection that gave birth to the Congress. It was also the organ and 
exponant of a movement of national renaissance. In fact, national life 
was in a state of ferments so early as in the times of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, who may be called the prophet of Indian Nationalism and the 
Father of Modern India. The Brahmo Samaj of Bengal played an 
admirable part in the struggle for Indian independence. The Arya Samaj 
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founded by the venerable Swami Dayananda who declared for the first 
time "India for Indians” greatly helped the national cause. The latest 
phase of national renaissance in India prior to the Congress was inaugu- 
rated in Bengal by the great sage, Ram Krishna Paramahamsa. All 
these movements were really so many threads in the strand of Indian 
Nationalism. ; 

Té was in the midst of these conditions that the establishment of 
the great, Indian National Congress was conceived. 

If is clear that India was feeling thd ueed for some sort of an all-India ' 
organisation. It is shrouded in mystery as to who originated this idea 
of an All-India Congress. But it is to Hume that posterity is indebted 
for giving it a final shape in the birth of the Congress in 1885. The 
grateful Indians paid their respectful homage and recognition to Hume 
by honouring him with the coveted title “‘the Father of the Congress" 
though actually their national leader Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea had 
no less, if not greater, claims to that proud recognition. Whatever the 
origin, and whoever the originator of the idea, we come to this conclusion 
that the idea was in the air, that the need of such an organisation was 
being felt, that Mr. Allan Octavian Hume took the initiative. 

It was in March, 1885, when the notice was issued convening the 
first Indian National Union to meet at Poona in the following December. 
What had been a vague idea floating generally in the air and influencing 
simultaneously the thought of thoughtful Indians in the north and the 
south, the east and the west, assumed a definite shape and became a 
. practical programme of action. The Viceroy Lord Dufferin had given his 
blessing when the Congress was founded. Modern researches revealed 
the truth that the Viceroy Lord Dufferin himself was the actual originator 
of the ideas of Indian National Congress. 

The Congress was the natural and inevitable product of developments 
related earlier and would have emerged soon enough, Hume or no Hume. 

The prospectus of the new movement stated that the direct objects 
of the Conference would be:—-(a) ‘‘to enable the most earnest labourers 
in the cause of national progress to become personally known to each 
other, (by to discuss and decide upon the political operations to be under- 
taken during the ensuing year. The prospectus further announced: 
“Indirectly this Conference will form the germ of a Native Parliament 
and if properly conducted will constitute in a few years an unanswerable 
reply to the assertion thatit India is still unfit for any form of representative 
institution. "' 

In pursuance of these institutions, the first Congress met in Bombay, 
and not in Poona, on December 28, 29 and 380, 1885. It was 
attended by twenty-two delegates from all parts of the country. Mr. W. 
C. Bonnerji, then Standing Counsel to the Government in Calcutta, was 
elected President. 

A graphic account of the first. session of the Congress is given by 
Mrs. Annie Besant in her publication “How India Wrought for Freedom". 

‘The evolution of the Indian National Congress had to eut its way 
through mighty obstacles and therefore entertained modest ideas. As it 
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gained a foothold on the affections of the people, it widened its course 
and absorbed into itself several collateral movements wedded to the 
solution of social, ethical and economic problems. Starting with the 
humble object of seeking redress of grievances, the Congress developed 
into the one accredited organ of the Nation that proudly put forth its 
demands. It soon became a powerful and authoritative a of the 
political ambitions of the people of India.’ 

“Tf the Congress achieved nothing else, it has done this..... erent 
has focussed the thoughts and activities of the Nation to a single point. 
It has developend a certain self-consciousness amongst the teeming millions 
of India and animated them with a sense of unity, hope and self-con- 
fidence. The. Congress has further given a distinctly national turn to 
the thoughts and ambition of the Indians and enabled to discover their 
common language and literature, their common drafts and arts, and above 
all their common aspirations and ideals.’ 


“Bande Mataram.” 


M 


Jebietus anb Notices of Books 
An Anthology of Britain at Work—By S. R. Golding. M.A.; Ph. D. 


Published by Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London. Printed in Great Britain. 
.Price not mentioned. 


The book under review is an anthology of extracts, selected from 
twentieth-century copyright publications. Its chief aim is to animate 
‘the dry bones of the factual material that msy have been gathered 
elsewhere by a living representation of men and, women at work in nearly 
forty different types of employment’, 

The author hopes that this book is expected to appeal not only to 
the pupils who are in the midst of their studies but also to the general 
reader. 

This book informs us of the asia of ocqupations by. which the 
people of Britain earn their living. This book provides such passages of 
contemporary prose as are not only readable and informative but also 
serve as models for creative writing. These passages do neither bear the 
stamp of one literary form nor come under one branch of modern prose. 
The diversity of style, tone and treatment constitutes- the distinctive feature 
of this book. 

"This book sparkles with witty remarks, vescilust suggestions, words 
of wisdom based on experience of successful persons, humour, vivid 
descriptions of static and dynamic nature and modern productive centres 
and many other objects of human interest. 

B . J. B. 


Vivekanand-Yuga—By Dr. Nareshchandra Ghosh. Published by | 
Sadhana Prakaégani. Price Rs. 2:00 


All the chapters of this book have been written to reach thé definite 
goal of the fullest blooming of Vivekananda. The main teaching of Viveka- 
nanda is nothing but pouring of old wine in a new bottle. The basic 
identity-in-difference of all religions is found in the Nyàaya-maüjari where 
emphasis has been laid upon the oneness of all religions since God is the 
propounder of all religions. Puspadanta in his TES stotra’ has paved 
the way for this line of thought. 

This work is neither scholarly nor critical. But it is popular. The 
most commonplace teaching and events in the life of Vivekananda find 
place in this book, The writer of this book should have been more careful 
of the mistakes in the printed sanskrit verses. The style is mixed. In 
spite of all these shortcomings this book may be recommended to the 
children and to the beginners of the study of Swamiji’s works. 1 

eJ. B, 
11-2108 P—X 


Ourselves 


.AN OFFER oF FINANC AL ASSISTANCE POR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
oF ‘STUDENTS HOME’ 


The question of providing to the students a quiet place for- study 
in a congenial atmosphere has been : engaging the attention of 
the University Grants Commission for some time. It is well known 
that the home conditions of a very large majority of students do 
not very often enable them fo pursue their studies. They are 

“ata great disadvantage as these students have to compete: with 
other students who have such facilities for study. One solution 
for this problem would be to provide accommodation for such 
students in the hostels. But the cost involved in such a project 
would be prohibitive to most of them in the context of the present 
available resources. Again, such students would not be able -to bear 
hostel expenses. The University Grants Commission are ‘therefore 
of the view that adequate provisions may be made for the accommoda- 
tion of at least 24% of the students of different Colleges under the 
University, with ‘reading seats’ (in libraries, day homes, hostels, etc.) 
by the end of the 4th Plan. 

With this end in view it has been decided to assist universities for 
the setting up of students homes (through the provision of recurring 
and non-recurring grants). A Students Home should normally 
provide reading facilities for 100 students at a time. Each such 

. home,may have a library which should provide ‘reading seats’ to the 
students, a stackroom for about 5,00) books, a cafeteria type dining 
hall which should accommodate 80 students at a time, a kitchen 
and a block of bath rooms and W.C.s. (separate for men and 
women). Itis estimated that the construction of such a home 
will cost about Rs. 1 25000. The Commission’s share towards the 
construction of building would be limited to. Rs. 1 lakh and the 
balance may be met by the University from their own resources. 

‘In addition a suitable grant may also be provided for library books. 
The assistance towards the maintenance of the students home would 
be determined on the merits of each case. . 

A concrete proposal with plans and estimates of recurring and 
non-recurring expenditure has been invited from the University. 

The matter is engaging the attention of this University. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No CSR./2/64 


It is notified for general information that the Academie Council, at its meeting 


held on 6.2.64, adopted the Syllabuses in General Science for the Three-Year B.A. 
(Pass) and Humanities and Social Science for the Three-Year B.Sc. (Pass) Courses, 
as set out in the accompanying paper. 


The syllabuses will take effect from the session. 1964-66 i.e., from the examina- 


tions of 1007, ] 


° 


Senate House, , J. C. MUKHERJEE, 


The 18th March, 1964. . Asst, Rogistrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
B. A. Examination 
General Science (Pass Course) 
One Paper 
Detailed Syllabus 


: Landmarks in Science $ 


Contribution of Ancient India, Arabia and China to Science. An elementary 
knowledge about the life and main contributions of the following scientists : 
Copernicus, Ptolemy, Archemedes, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, La Mark, Faraday, 
Lavoisier, Priestley, Harvey, Darwin, Dalton, Mendelief, Mendel, Pasteur, Koch, 
Rontgen, Becquerel, Curie family, Einstein, J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, Bohr, 
Louis de Broglie, J. C. Bose, P. C. Roy, Ramanujam, Linuacus, 


Common Scientific Instruments‘ Š ; 


‘Thermometers, barometers, airpumps, pendulum-clock, telescopes, microscopes, 


binoculars, camera, motor, dynamo, telephone, microphone. 


Elementary Knowledge of some Modern Discoveries: 


X-rays, Wireless, Television, Radio-activity-natural and artificial, Electron 
microscope, Cyclotron, Atomic Reactor, Rockets, Plastics, Synthetic fibres, 
Antibiotics, Viruses, Enzymes. Vitamins. 


The Physical World: 


(a) The vault or the Heavens, Nebulae, Evolution of stars and planets. Earth 
and its neighbours, Earth's surface—Lands and Seas. Earth's interior—classi- 
fication of rocks and their origin, Earth movements. Mountain building. Earth's 
atmosphere and outer space. 

(b) Air Water. ; 

(c) Fundamental constitutents of matter-—molecules. atoms, electrons, protons, 
neutrons and positrons. Transformation of matter into Energy. Atomic Energy 
and its uses, : 


Science of Life; 

Origin and Evolution of Life, Fossils, Elements of Plant and Animal Life, 
Nitrogen cycle, Carbon cycle, Human body. 

Elementary Knowledge about the properties of some Metals and Non-metals. 


Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Zinc, Lead, Mercury, Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, 
Carbon-di-oxide, Carbon and Silicon, f nt i 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
B. Sc. Examination 
Humanities and Social Science (Pass Course) 
One Paper 
Detailed Syllabus 


Social Science—its mieaning—its aims and objective; Society—its meaning— 
Division of labour and co-operation; Social Evolution—its factors ; Society and 
environment, heredity and environment, environment and adaptation ; Environment 
and life—-economic, political and social envieonment; Individual and Society; Commu. 
oity, Associations and Institutions. 


"The structure of Society—the individual, the family and other associations; the 
State as a form of association—nature, purpose, function and evolution of the State ; 
the Citizen—rights and duties of a citizen. Government and Law—forms of Govern. 
ment ; Law and social morality; Electorate—Universal Adult Suffrage; Political 
parties and publio opinion; the State and International Organisation—-Tho’ U. N. and. 
its structure, functions and agencies. E m 


Economie system—-Elementary economic notions— Production, Consumption, 
Wealth, Income. National Income and its determinants, India's National Income 
and its principal sources ; Forms of Business Organisation, Problems of Labour, 
Development ; Planning—Facters of Development Planning, India’s Five-Year Plans. 


Problems of Social Life--Education. Health, Housing; Civie Ideals and their 
realisation; Place of Arts, Literature, History. Philosophy in the attainment ofa 
better social life. 


Basic Philosophical concepts—Imagination and Memory, Perception, Concious. 
ness, Emotion; Desire and will, Ethics. Concept of Religion, Truth and Falsehood, 
Inference, Events, Matter and Mind, Man’s place in the Universe, 

Literature and Society—Literature as a Social Product—The Sociological Aspect 
of Literature; Literature and the Individuel—Literature as an Expression of Persona- 
lity-—The study of style as an Index to Personality ; Literature and Religion—Litera- 
ture and Morality—Literature and Science; Types of Literature ; Pootry—its varia. 
tions ; Prose Fiction—Novels and Short Stories ; Drama—Tragedy and Comedy— 
The Literature.of Criticism. 3 

A Brief outline of World History. 


Books for referenee : 


P. Gisbert. Fundamentals of Sociology. 
H. G. Wells. A short History of the World. 
Ginberg. Sociology (abridged edition). 
Cairncross. Introduction to Economics. 
Encyclopaedia of Social Science. > 
Second and Third Five-Year Plans of India, 
Gettel. Introduction to Political Science. 
Bertrand Russel. Problems of Philosophy. 
- W. H. Hudson. An Introduction to the Study of Literature, 

Nehru. Glimpses of World History. . 

~ Davis. History of the World. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY | 
Notification No. CSR/3/64 


A 


It is notified for general information that the Academic Council, at its meeting 
held on 5th February 1964, adopted the following changes in Chapters XX XI.A. 
XXXI.O, XXXILA and XXXVI.CO of the regulations making provision for Military 
Studies in the Pre-University Examinations in Arts and Science and the 3. Year B.A, 
and B.Sc. Examinavions? 

“(i) That, ‘Military Studies (for members of National Cadet Corps only)’ 
be numbered as (xvii) and (xii) and inserted after (xvi) Household Science (for 

Girl candidates only) and (xi) Psychology in Section 9 of Chapters XXXI.A and 

XXXL-C relating to the Regulations for Pre-University Examinations in Arts an: 

Science respectively. P 

i (ii) That the syllabus for, ‘Military Studies (for Members of the National 
Cadet Corps)’ be inserted after syllabuses for, ‘Household Science’ and ‘Psycho- 
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logy’ in the Regulations for the Pre-University Examinations in Arts and Soience 
respeotively. 

(iii) That ‘Military Studies (for members of (he Natioual Cadet Corps only)’ 
be numbered as (vii) under Group ‘B’ and (xvi) and inserted after (vi) Household 
Science (for Girl candidates only) in Section 18 of Chapters XXXII-A and 
XXXVI-CC relating. to the revised regulations for the B.A. and B.Sc. Examina- 
tions respectively under the Three-Year Degree Course. . 

(iv) That the Syllabus in ‘Military Studias (for members of the National 
Cadet Corps)’ be inserted after the syllabus for Household Science add for Sociai 
Seiense of the revised regulations for the Three-Year B.A. and B.Sc. Examina- 
tions respectively.’ e i 
The Academic Council also accepted on the same date the syllabuses in Military 

Studies for the aforesaid courses as set out in the accompanying papers and decided 
that the abeve changes in the regulations and the syllabuses would take effect from 
the session 1964-65. 


The changes are, however, subject to the approval of the Senate. 


Senate House, l J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 24th March, 1964. 2 Assistant Registrar, 


PRE-UNIVERSITY COURSE 
: Military Studies 
(For members of the National Cadet Corps only). 
«A. Theoretical: Total marks 75 


m (1) Discipline, Morale and  Espirit-de-Corps—their importance in War and 
ence. 
(2) General Outline of the Armed Proces in India—Army, Navy and Air Force, 
(3) Badges and Ranks of Armed Forces—Army, Navy and Air Force. 
(4) An outline of the Orgnisation—Inf. Bn./Armed Rgt./Field Regt. of Artillery] . 
Ship/Air Force Sqdn. 
j (5) Characteristics and uses of Rifle. | ` i 
(6) Map Reading Definition of Terms, Conventional Sings, Scales, Contour, 
Bearings, Grid system and Grid Reference. s 
(7) For Inf. Bn.—Field Craft: Meaning and Scope. Cover and Concealment 
Camouflage. Observation. Section Formations, Scouts and Patrols. 
Or 
For Armoured Sqd: Battle Craft: Section Formations. Troops Formations, 
Battle Formation and Movement, Theory of Gunnery. 


T, 

For Arty. Sec.—Problems on Ballistic Angle. Fire Discipline. Range Tables. 

R. T. Procedure. Characteristics of different types of Guns. 
Or, 

For Naval Wing—Mariners Compass—The Gyro Compass, the Magnetic Compass, 
the Boats Compass. . 

Introduction to Pilotage. Conventional Sings and Abbreviations used in Naviga- 
tional charts. Definition of Bearing, Variation, Deviation, Position Line, Transit, 
Rhumb Line. ' , 

Or, ` 

For Air Wing—Air 'Treining—Principles of Flight. Types of Air Craft Atmos- 
phere. Speed. Aerodynamics. Airmanship. Air Navigation mechanism of Brownie Gun 
firing. : 

N.B. Questions under items 4 and 7 shall be set from all the alternatives. \ 

B. Practical; Total marks—25 

l. Drill without Arms. Ma^ Reading; Setting of Maps— from Ground to Map 

and Map to Ground. References taking Bearings: 


2. Field Craft; Use of Ground-Cover. Judging Distance. 
Or, 
Setting and Checking of Artillery Board. 


Or, 
Navel Communications. Semaphoro-Messages. 


: Or, 
Aero-Modelling. , 
N.B. Questions under 2 shall be set from all its alternatives. 
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THREE-YEAR DEGREE COURSE - 
Military Studies 
Pass Course 


(For members of the National Cadet Corps only) 


Syllabus 
Total marks: 
"Theoretical — 200 
Pracitcal i .— 100 
] : 300 
Papers are distributed as follows: 
Part I 
Paper Y (Theoretical) — marks: 80 
: Paper II (Theoretical — marks; 80 
"(Praetieal) -> -— marks: 40 
Total— 200 
Part II . 
Paper III (Theoretical) ` m : 40 
(Practical) — marks: 60 


Total— 100 
Paper I : 
. Definition and Scope of Militery Studies: 

Administratian and Organisation of the Indian Armed Forces, Directorates under 
Defence Ministry, India Government. A brief history of Armed Foaces in India— 
Army, Navy and Air Force, since the First Word War. A general introduction of 
various Branches of Fighting, "Supportin and Servicing Arms. 

Use of Psychology in War—Cold War. Motivation and Morale. Leadership and 
Discipline. 

Nature of War, Principles of War. Strategy and ‘Teotios—Operations of War. 
Advance to Contact, Attack, Defence, Withdrawal iR Field Craft—Section and Platoon 
Leading. . 
i Map Reading; Convent and Signs. Bearing and Conversion of Bearings. Grid 
System and Grid Reference. Scales—How to construct a Scale. Intervisibility. 
Resection. 

Military Ge^graphy: Indian, Ocean, aid India. India's Northern and North- 
East Frontiers. Pakistan and Defence of Indian Ocean. 2 . 

Customs of Military Services—Military etiquette and manners. 

Military Hygiene (Elementary Principles) DAMNA of the sick and wounded in. 
the Field. g 
Paper II j 

Arms and Armaments of Modern Warfare: 

(a) Small Arms--Rifle, L.M.G. (Bren), Sten, Pistol, Grenades, Mortars Theory, 
Characteristics and Uses. 

(b) Long rang Guns—40 mm. Guns. Heavy and Light Ack Ack. Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missiles. (Elementary Knowledge). 

(c) Air Craft—Various types and Utilities (Elementary Knowledge). 

(d) Chemical and Gas Warfare— Atom and Hydrogen Bombs. (Elementary 
knowledye). 

(e) Ships of Modern Navy—Torpedoes and Submarines (Elementary khowledge). 

(f) Tanks— Types and Utilities (Elementary knowledge). 

P Bae al—Dr ll with Arms, (10 marks) 

“Map Reading: Setting a Map with/without Compass. References—from 
Ground to Map and from “Map to Ground. Location of Position. Taking Bearings 
— Back Bearing-- (20 marks). 

Message writing—(10 marks). 

A Selected Campaign 40 marks 

(Selection will be made by the Board from time to time). : 

i Out of the following Campaigns the Board selects No. 1 for the first two exami- 
natlons. 

L El. Alamein to River Sangro—by F. M. Viscount Montogomery. 

2. Defeat into Vietory—by F.M. Willim Slim. 

3. The Campaign in Burma— 1944-45 (Published in Military Dispatches). 

4. Mesopotemian Compaign. 
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8. Operation Victory—by De Guingand. 
Practical (for Inf. Bn.) vs 
Weapon Training : 

(a) Rifle—Care and Cleaning. Leading and Unloading. Holding Aiming I. 

Firing a shot. Elevation Table--Aiming IT. Aiming ITI, Aiming. IV 

- (b) L.M.G. (Bren)—Stripping and Assembling. Loading and Unloading Holding. 
Aiming and Firing, Mechanism——Stoppages I.A. : 
2. Field Craft—Crawls and uses of Grounds. Cover. Judging Distance. Recog- 
nition and indication of Targets. 
. Fire Control Orders and Verbal Order. Section Formations Section Stalking. 
3. Saud Model and Appreciation (for Armed Sqn,). 
1. Weapon Training : (a) Rifle—as in Inf. Bn. 
' b) ——-30 Browing Machine Gun. 
2. Asin Inf. Bn.— Troop Formation 
3. Asin Inf. Bn. 


60 marks. 


(For Arty. Seo.) 


1. Weapon Training—Rifle only—as in Inf. Bn. 

2. Artillery—Types of Sheels Fuses Setting and Checking of Artillery Board. 
Various parts of Equipment. Gun Drill—Laying. 

8. Send Model and Appreciation. 


(For Naval Wing). 


1. Weapon Training—Rifle only—as in Inf. Bn. 
2. Boat Work—Types and classes of Boats. Principal Parts of a Pulling and 
. Sailing Boat. Pulling Order and Pulling Drill. 7 
9. Naval Communications—ability to make and read 4 words per minute. 
Semaphore and Morse—Originating and Drafting Messages. 
4, Practical Chart work—Plotting a position by latitudeand longitude. Laying 
off and taking off courses and Bearing—Fixing a ship's position. . 


(For Air Wing). 


1. Weapon Training—Rifle only—as in Inf. Bn. 

2. Practical Air Navigation. 

3. Aero mE i 

Arrangements will be made for studens to visit a Military School under De^2nce 
Ministry, Indian Government, in the 3rd year of their course. 

Students will keep their Note Book Record of visit. 

N.B.—Practical Examinations of Part II will be held in the candidates’ respec- 
tive Unit. O.O. of the Unit shall be appointed the Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners for Practical Examination. The standard of the Test is the same as that 

. of the ‘B’ Certificate Examination of NCC. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
- Notification No. CSR/3/St./64 


It is notified for departmental information that the Chancellor was pleased to 
assent to the following changes in the Statutes relating to the terms and conditions of 
service of the Registrar and other officers of the University and the University 
Librarian : : 

l. Inpage 106, Statute 2(1) lines 8.9, the figures Rs. 800-40-1000-50-1250 be 
replaced by the figures Rs. 1000-50-1500. 

2. In page 107, Statute 4, line 9. the figures Re. 800-40-1000-50-1250 be replaced: 
by the figures Rs. 1000-50-1500. 

: 3, In page 1070 Statute 6 line 9, the figures Rs. 800-40-1000-50-1260 be replaced 
by the figures Rs. 1000-50-1500. 

4, In page 107, Statute 8(1), line 8, the figures Rs. 600-40-1000 be replaced by 
the figures Rs. 725-45-950-50-1200. 

5.. In page 108, Statute 9(1), line 8, the figures Rs. 400-25-700 be replaced by the 
figures Rs. 500-30-650-40-850. 

^ 6. In page 109, Statute 11(1), lino l, the figures Rs. 300-25-600 be replaced by 
the figures Rs, 376-30-525-40-725, : . 

7. In page 109, Statute 13(1), line 6, the figures Rs. 400-25-700 be replaced by 
the figures Rs. 500-30-650-40-850. 

8. In page 109, Statute 14(1), line 6, the figures Rs, 400-25-700 be replaced by 
the figures Rs. 500-30-650-40-850. 

9. In page 109, Statute 15(1), line 8, the figures Rs. 400-25-700 be replaced by the 

figures Rs. 600-30-650-40-850, ; 
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$ 10. In page 110, Statute 18(1) line 7, the figures Rs, 600-40-1000 be replaced by 
the figures Rs, 725-45-950-50-1200. i 
' IL. In page 157, Statute 7, line 5, the figures Rs. 600-25-750-30-900 be replaced by 
the figures Rs. 700-40-1100. : ; 
The above changes were given effects from the Ist June, 1962. 


Senate House, G. C. RAYCHUDHURI, 
The 20th March, 1964. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Orders of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate with regard to the cases of breach of 
discipline at the examinations noted below :— 


I_M.A. Examination, 1963 in English 


The M. A. Examination, 1963 in English of the undernoted candidates has bee 
cancelled for breach of discipline at the examination : ; 

1. N. Sakuntala (Roll Cal. E. No. 224) 

2. Nur Muhammed Khalilullah (Roll Cal. E. No. 237) 

3. Dhirendranath Mandal (Roll Cal. E. No. 257) 


n. M. A. Huamination, 1968 in Bengali 


The M. A. Examination, 1963 in Bengali of the undernoted candidates has been 
cancelled for breach of discipline at the examination : ý 

l. Durgapada Dutta (Roll Cal. B, No. 100) 

2. Anantaprasad Raychaudhuri (Roll Cal. B. No. 295) 

3. Dilipkumar Dasgupta (Roll Cal. B. No. 488) E 

4. Jagadananda Chaudhuri (Roll Cal. B. No. 578) 


III. M. A. Examination, 1963 in Political Science 


The M.A. Examination, 1963 in Political Science, of the undernoted candi- 
dates has been cancelled for breach of discipline at the examination : - 

1. Sukumar Sengupta (Roll Cal. Pol. No. 32) 

2. Susantakumar Basu (Roll Cal. Pul. No. 53) 

3. Asitranjan Bhattacharyya (Roll Cal, Pol. No. 90) | 

4, Santoshkumar Maiti (Roll Cal. Pol. No. 91) 

5. Himadribhushan Ray (Roll Cal. Pol. No. 314) 


IV. M.Sc. Edamination, 1963 in Anthropology 


The M. Sc. Examination, 1963 in Anthropology of the undernoted candidate has 
been cancelled for breach of discipline at the examination : 
Sunilranjan Mitra (Roll Cal. Anth. No. 13) ` 


V. M.Sc. Examination 1963 in Physiology 


The M. So, Examination, 1963 in Physiology of the undernoted candidate has 
been cancelled for breach of discipline at the examination. 
Jnaneschandra Ray (Roll Cal. Phy. No. 7). 


D. P.BANERJI. | 
Asst. Controller of Examinations. 


E CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
. Notification No. CSR/1/Ord/64 


It is notified for general information that the following ordinance relating to the 
rate of remuneration of Examiners for M.A. Archaeology Paper VIII 2nd half was 
made by the Syndicate at their meeting held on the 18th June, 1960, and accepted 
by the Senate on the 8th February, 1964 : 

‘The rate of remuneration for the examiners in M.A. Archaeology Paper VIII 
2nd half (practical work in Field Archaeology including viva-voce test) carrying 
50 marks be fixed at Rs, 12/- per report per examiner’. 

The above ordinance will take immediate effect, 


Senate House, Í J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 7th April, 1904. ; Assistant Registrar. 
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UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
` No. EX/BAR/2 of 1962-63. l 


It is hereby notifled under the directions of the Executive Council that the results 
of the under-mentioned candidates who have been found guilty of having practised 
unfair means at the University Examination of April, 1960, have been cancelled and 
that they have been further debarred from appearing at any University Examination, 
and from joining any college or pursuing any Course in any University before the expiry 
of the date mentioned against them ':— 


FIRST YEAR B.A, 


Exam. Name College Date upto which 
Bent No. E r Y debarred. 

1898 Trani, Merwan Shapurji N. Wadia College, 1st January, 1965, 
Poona. 

1890 Panshtia, Sarwan Singh N. Wadia College, Ist January, 1965. 
Meher Singh Poona 

1900 Tabrizi, Humayun Abul- N. Wadia College, Ist January, 1905. 
kassim Poona 

Ganeshkhind, W. H. GOLAY, 
Poona-7. 
2 Registrar 
July 12, 1962. 


Ashadhs 21, 1884. 


UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
No. Ex/Bar/1 of 1962-63. 


It is hereby notified under the direction of the Executive Council that the results 
of the undermentioned candidates, who have been found guilty of having practised 
unfair means at the Univorsity Examinations of October/November 1961, have been 
cancelled and that they have been further debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination and from joining any college or pursuing. any Course in any University 
before the expiry of the date mentioned against their names : 


Exam. Name College Date upto which 
Seat No. debarred. 


F.Y. and S.Y. of 3-Year B.A. 


1297 Jadhav, Shamarao Baburao bee College Ist August, 1963. 
angli. 


F.Y. and S.Y. of 3-Year B.Sc. 


619 Lobo Malcolm N. Wadia College, Ist July, 1984. 
Poona-1. 
Geneshkhind, W.H. GOLAY, 
Poona-7. 
Registrar. 
July 10, 1962. 


Ashadha 19, 1884. 


(Mgd/Exem, 1727) 
12—2105 P—X 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 
ROORKEE 


No. Hx/2749 = /H-136 . ! ~ Dated the 10th July, 1002. 
Notification. 


It is hereby notified that Sarvasri Hari Krishna Agarwala (Roll No. 665) & 
Yateondra Swaroop Bhatnagar (Roll No. 675) students of B. Architecture II Year Class, 
have been found guilty of using unfairmoans at the Sessional Examination in the paper 
‘methods of Construction’ held in May 1962. As such their B.Architecture IE Year ` 
Examination held in May 1962 has been cancelled. They have, however, been allowed 
to repeat the Course during the Session 1962-63. 


S. S. SHARMA 
- Registrar: 


Notification No. Ex/R/155/62 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Notification : 2 
Dated Sagar, the 20th July, 1902. 


In partial modification of this Office Notification No. Ex/R/193/61 dated 3rd 
October, 1961, it is notified that Shri Chhedilal Darshan, who appeared at the B.Sc. 
(Final) Examination, 1961 from College of Science, Raipur has been debarred for only 
one year. .He would be eligible for admission during the present Session (1962-63). 

ISHWAR CHANDRA 
Registrar, 7 
UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR _ 
UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE 
ROORKEE 
No. Ex/1809/E-136 i Dated the 22nd May, 1962. 
NOTIFICATION 
Tt is hereby notified thet the following students, who were found guilty of using 


unfairmeans at the Entrance Examination and Sessional Examination held in May 1962 
‘are penalised as noted against each :— : . , 


8l. No. Name.of Students ^ Roll No. Punishment 
1 Sri S. N. Pathak, 250 His Entrance Examination and Diploma 
Dip. (Civil) 2665 : (Civil) Final Year Examination of 1962 
IIl Year Class have been cancelled. He has however 


been allowed to repeat the course of 
Diploma (Civil) III Year during the 
Session 1962-63. 


2 Sri Pratep Singh ` 2075 His Diploma in Engineering (Civil) Ist 


Diploma (Civil). Year Examination of 1962 has been 

Ist Year Class : eancelled. He has however been allowed 
to repeat the course during the session 
1962-63. š 


(8. 8. SHARMA) 
Regietrar — 


TRIBHUBAN UNIVERSITY . 
The under mentioned Candidates is debarred from appearing at any University 

Examination for the period noted against his name as he was found guilty of using unfair 

means at the Bachelor of Law examination 1962, ? 
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SL No, Centre RollNo Registra- Candidate's Period of 
tion No. &^ Name Punishment 
College IM. : 





1 Kathmandu Roll Kath Nopal Law Parmeshwar  Debarred from 
No, 59, College. Naraian Jha. appearing at any 
B.L. University Exa- 
Part I, mination prior 

io the Annual 

Exam. 1964. 


Dated : 22nd Baisakh, 2019 
- TRIBHUBAN UNIVERSITY Beer o. 
KATHMANDU Tribhuban University 


- 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE 


Y The following candidates are fined Rs. 25/. each for misbehaviour in tho 
Examinations of 1962: : 

B.A. Part I: : 

(1) Rol No. 2260, Enrol. No. A.i. 1345—Harish Chandra Verma. 

LL.B. (Final): ` 

(2) Roll No. 468, Enrol. No. A.d. 842—Siddhan Lal Misra. 

(8) Roll No, 518, Enrol. No, L.i. 292—Vijay Kumar Sarin. 


II Roll No. 573, Enrol. No. A.d. 829—Shri Nath Shukla- of the LL.B, (Previous) 
Examination of 1962, is fined Rs. 10/- for misbehaviour in the Examination. 


III The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair-means ab the 
LL.B. pred Examination of 1962 are expelled from the LL.B. (Previous) Examina- 
tion of 1962 :— : 


(1) Roll No. 832, Enrol. No. C.d. 333—Sidh Nath Mehrotra. 
(2) Roll No. 903, Enrol. No. C.f. 79—Jamuls Prasad Nigam: 
(3) Roll No. 909, Enrol. No. L.j. 149—Mazbarul Haq. 


. By Order, 
. ^ P. C. MITAL 
bth, June, 1962. : Registrar. 


LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE 


The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at the B.A. 
Part II Examination of 1962, are expelled from the B.A, Part IT Examination of 1962 
and debarred from appearing at all examinations of the University up to April 1963. 
They will not be eligible for re-admission to the University earlier than the session 1963- . 
64 :- 


(1) Roll No. 1535, Enrol. No. A.i. 1458—Jagtar Singh. 
(2) Rol No. 1597, Enrol. No. A.i. 1514—Musheer Ahmad. 
(3) Roll No. 2053, Enrol. No. Ah. 63—Avadh Nath Vaish, 


d ; By Order, 
Bth June, 1962. : P. C. MITAL 
wos i . d Registrar. . 
LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 
NOTICE 


I The following candidates who were found guilty of using unfair means at the 
Examinations of 1962 are expelled from their respective examinations of 1962 ang 
debarred from appearing at all examinations of the University up to April 1963. They 
will nob be eligible for readmission to the University earlier than the session 1963-64 ; 
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B.A. Part II: : & 5, : 


(1) Roll No. 1638, Enrol, No. A.i. 1651—Raghubar Dayal. 

(2) Rol No. 1596, Enrol. No. Ai. 1612—Murli Dhar Singh. 

(3) Roll No.72181, Enrol. No. A.i. 212—Hira Lal Chandak. 

(4) Roll No. 708, Enrol. No. A.i. 2399-—-Kunj Behari Tewari. 
(5) Roll No. 2118, Enrol. No. Ai. 239— Jai JaiRam Tripathi. 
(6) Roll No. 2316, Enrol. No. A.i. 1391—Bimal Kishore Kacker. 


LL.B. (Final) : 
(7) Roll No. 10, Enrol. No. A.b. 297—Ali Sher Warsi. 


II Roll No. 68, Enrol. No. S.i. 9834—Ram Kumar Singh-of the B.Sc. (Prel.) 
‘Examination of 1962 who was found guilty of using unfair means at the examination 
is expelled from the B.Sc. (Prel. Examination of 1962. 

By Order, 


29th May, 1962. ` P. C. MITAL 
Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
i Notification 


Tt is hereby notified that: 


1. Subject to approval of the Senate and sanction of government to the amendment . 


of regulations, blind’ persons are permitted to appear privately in the Pre- 

University, F.A. and B.A. examinations on production of a certificate of blind- 

ness from a Head of the Department of Ophthalmology in a Medical College 

affiliated to the Panjab University. 
: j / 

2. The result of Gopal Krishan Kalsi, S/o Shri Bakha Ram Kalsi, Roll No. 19255, 
Intermediate Examination, September, 1960, has been quashed under Regula- 
tion l(üi) ab page 89 of the Calendar, Part I, 1959. 


8. Harbir. S/o Shri H.S. Sablok, Roll No. 42835, Matriculation Examination,’ 1960, 
has been disqualified for three years, f.e., 1960, 1961 and 1962, under Regula- 
tion 13(a), and his. result has been quashed. . 


‘CHANDIGARH (CAPITAL): K. S. NARANG, 
80th, January, 1961. Registrar, 
PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 
No : 8186-3335/61G. > Dated the 22nd February, 1961. 


Dear Sir/Madam, 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Doaba College, Jullundur City, vide his 
letter No. 69/5184, dated 28-1-61, has expelled the following student for a period 
of Two Accademic Years or following four examinations with effect from 28.1.61 
for gross misconduct : G 


Regd. No. . Name of Father's name. Class. College. 
. Student. : 
52.jd-216 ' Prem Chand Shri Bhagat Ram 4th Yeer Doaba College, 
Handa. Handa. Jullundur City. 
Yours faithfully, 
= ? KESAR MALL, 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 
for Registrar. 
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i 
CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF LITERARY 
CRITICISM ! 


Dr. P. S. SasTRhI, 
Head of the Department of English, Nagpur University 


1l. The Idealistic Theories 


The. present century opened with a brilliant statement of the Idealistio . 
Theory of Poetry by A. C. Bradley (1901). The subsequent history of 
literary theory has been largely an exposition of the various problems 
connected with this statement, or a reaction against it. And in the wake 
of the reaction we are flooded ‘with a variety of doctrines: that have taken 
their origins in one or two schools of modern psychology, or in some 
sociological doctrine or other. Despite this huge array of minds, at every 
step we find a fresh confirmation of the larger truth of idealism. This 
truth is conveyed to us by Bradley when he declared: ‘the poetic 
"experience is an end in itself, is worth having on its own account, has 
an intrinsic value. Next, its poetic value is this intrinsic worth alone 
T Its ulterior worth neither is nor can directly determine its poetic 
worth as a satisfying imaginative experience; and this is to be judged 
entirely from within. .... The consideration of ulterior ends .'.... tends 
to lower poetic value..... because it tends to change ihe nature of 
poetry by taking it out of its own atmosphere. For its nature is to be 
not a part, nor yet a copy of the real world, but to be & world by itself, 
independent, complete, autonomous; and to possess it fully you must 
enter that world, conform to its laws and ignore for the time the beliefs, 
aims, and particular conditions which belong to you in the ‘other world 
of reality." ; 


2.. I ntuitionism 


The first reaction to this theory came ‘from within the idealist camp 
in the form of intuitionism, originated by Croce and accepted by Colling- 
wood, Carritj and others. According to Croce, art is intuition. Pure 
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intuition is lyrical, signifying the representation of states of mind, passion, ° 
feeling and personality. Collingwood amends all this a little when he 
speaks of art as pure imagination. Carritt (1914) considers Beauty to ba 
the expression of emotion. But if all such utterance is artistic, everyone 
would be & poet. Moreover, this theory would make beauty purely mental. 


Intuition is the primary fundamental activity, and its pure coneept 
is said to be beauty. In the same manner ugliness too can be its pure 
concept since we have intuitive aversions for the ugly. Wildon-Carr was 
therefore driven to say that ‘ugliness is an element in the concept of 
beauty’. As an element of Beauty, the ugly would have to represent a 
certain degree of Beauty; but these thinkers deny degrees of Beauty. 


They forget that vision or intuition is different from its external 
expression. Carritt takes expression to be ‘genuine emotion’, for ‘the 
most obvious note of beauty is passion’. ‘The subject of art is emotion 
and emotion is its effect.’ In his Introduction to Aesthetics (1948), Carritt 
seems to be aware of the fallacy of his earlier position, for he observes 
thet 'the beautiful things are the sensible things which please us by 
their significance or meaning’. Yet he has not sufficiently overcome his 
attachment to Croce in asserting that the ‘pure unrepresentative form is 
highly aesthetic’. As Collingwood argued, the image and the object are 
mutually exclusive; and Carritt too feels that expression is other than 
symbol, stimulation or communication. Then this expression must be 
some mysterious entity which is not what we mean by the term. Carritt 
distinguishes expression for oneself from expression for others. But as 
de Selincourt observed, ‘it is in the poet’s struggle to find adequate% 
expression for his experience ‘that his experience acquires its true value, |; 
. even for himself.’ i 





In his eagerness to emphasise the importance of intuition Croce has | 
left out life from his theory of art; and in his identification of the ` 
aesthetic with the linguistic, he has almost forgotten beauty. A theory ` 
of literature which ignores life and beauty can do scant bc to the 
nature of poetry which it attempts to unfold. 1 


Beauty, says Croce, is in and for the mind. It is an internal state. 
The material embodiment is brought forth only to secure permanence 
‘and communication to this intuition, to this pure bodiless thought. We 
can have before our minds things in their entirety without having their 
bodily presence, provided we have feeling which is necessary to embodi- 
ment in language. This doctrine would remove all distinction between 
one kind of expression and another, all possibility of the classification of 
the arts; and it would not find any specific characteristics in any given 
work of arb. Carritt openly admits that there are no real kinds in beauty 
and that there are no rules of art. Croce’s school has fallen into this error 
because of the neglect of the fact that the object must be present to our 
experience at sometime or other, if we are to imagine, feel or think. 
The material embodiment is as much necessary to feeling as feeling is td 
the form and material. Croce is aware of this truth, though his followers 
have ignored it, We find him saying that ‘feeling is figured feeling and 
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the figure a figure that is felt’; and that ‘artistic imagination is always 
corporeal’, 

The artist has an experience which enables him to elaborate his 
intuition; and we, as readers, are required on Croce’s theory to. elaborate 
the same intuition. But as Miss Powell pointed out, we are to do this 
not from the artist's own experience but from the physical work of. art 
which is other than his experience’ This is a genuine difficulty which 
brings about a difference between our appreciation and the original lyrical 
intuition. And Croce’s difficulty that we "cannot judge that which is 
external to us must convert even the physical work of art into our intuition. 
And if the activity of judging the beautiful is the same as that which 
produces it, then Beauty is a creation of the observer. Croce treats 
the attitudes of the artist and of the observer as identical. ‘The beauty 
of nature, he assures us, is really not there; it is put there by our own 
imaginative activity, though Carritt rejects this. 


If there is no beauty of nature, are we to say that the poet is creating 
& non-existent entity for our consumption? Wherefrom does he create? 
Questions like these oblige us to hold to the objectivity of beauty and to 
the material embodiment of beauty in works of art. 


An intuition which is the same as expression is devoid of matter. 
Yet Croce discovers that ‘Our own impressions (are) fully determined and 
realised in the expression of the poet’. Then the individual and specific 
character of intuition is lost. Moreover, the work of art for Croce is not 
a symbol of our experience. Yet Carritt considers that what is beautiful 
is ‘only a particular way in which at a given moment, an ‘individual 
expresses himself in them’; and a poem ‘‘is beautiful to the mman whose 
feelings are expressed in it. Carritt further tells us that all beauty is . 
the expression of emotion, and that all such expression is beautiful. But. 
expression itself is an unanalysable and inexplicable entity. 


8. Formahsm 


The formalist theory received an impetus at the hands of Clive Bell, 
Roger Fry, Herbert Read and others. The real nature of art, on this 
theory, depends on pure form. The poetic form is taken to be an inde- 
pendent existent apart from its content. The work of art, according to 
Clive Bell (1914), does not reside in its emotional or intellectual content, 
but ‘in those relations of line, colour, or. volume which constitute the 
significant form’. Emphasising on pure form, Bell and Fry (1920) attach 
very little importance to the sensuous element. Arnold Isenberg (1949) 

- goes to the other extreme of stating that the aesthetic object is purely 
sensuous. Still, Herbert Read (1931) defines Beauty as ‘a unity of formal 
relations among our sense perceptions’; and art is ‘an attempt to create 
pleasing forms’. Sounds, rhythm, cadences, balance, symmetry and the 
like provide the features of form. Yet Read himself goes to'the extent 
of declaring that art is also ‘the expression of any ideal which the artist 
can realise in form’, for the artist is one who solves our, emotional 
froblems for us. Read wants both form and content in an! emotional 
setting for an ostensible purpose. His formalism is no longer jpure. 


| 
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In poetry we have words suggestive of images and ideas. The 
images or ideas and the words must be, as L. A. Reid points out, 
aesthetically relevant. They must be the integral aspects of ‘a single 
harmonious system’. As Bradley has it, ‘The meaning and the sounds 
are one; there is a resonant meaning or a meaning resonance’. In the 
language of de Selincourt, ‘nothing is more tedious in poetry than a music 
that has no meaning’. However, Abercrombie declares that ‘every poem 
should have its own form, since the form must be the efficient equivalent 
of the unity’. It is true thaj there is what Abercrombie (1925) calls an 
incantation or enchantment in which rhythm and sounds of words play a 
part. Alexander (1980) finds that art is something made to assume a 
significant form. The form must be capable of explaining and revealing 
its content; for, Empson (1980) says that ‘unexplained beauty arouses an 
irritation’. The form of a poem can be a form only when it embodies a 
content. Abercrombie, however, distinguishes great moments of poetry 
from a great poem. The great moments come from the profundity of the 
-subject matter; but in great poetry we have the complexity of the embodi- 
ment, expressive of great values. The poem thus becomes a significant 
embodiment of'a value, a value which does not fall outside of the poem. 
And a form ean become significant only when it is objective, intelligible 
and individual, when it is expressive of a value.. 

The form and the content then are the two indivisible aspects of the 
same whole. In evaluating a work of art, if we aré to ignore the content, 
there will be only an abstract form, an abstract poetic image, a technical 
facility. These do not exhaust the poem. As Arnold Isenberg (1949) 
admits, aesthétic meaning is important. The form of poetry expresses 
the nature of experience, ‘as distinguished form’ that which ‘indicates 
its uses’ (Pottle, 1941), 

Amongst recent- critics there is Milton C. Nahm (1948) who defines 
a work of art in terms of a ‘Concrete significant form’. This is said to 
involve the making of the aesthetic ‘object, the act of symbolising through 
signs and the expression of images. It is in terms of such a work that 
the artist is related’ to the aesthetic perceiver. This theory has a tendency 
to ally itself with the symbolist and imagist critics who try to weave a 
mystic doctrine regarding the structure of poetry. Thus following Rimbaud, 
Mallarme and Valery, there is Elizabeth Sewell (1951) who argues that 
‘poetry aims at creating from language -a closed relation system by 
resolution of the two forees of order and disorder by utilising each’ for 
a momentary equilibrium. Number and dream play their part in securing 
the balance of the poem and that of the object. This is pure formalism 
raised to the cult of a literary theory. Almost at the other extreme is 
Berenson insisting on the importance of the subject matter. 


Poetry may employ words; but as de Selineourt (1929) observed, at 
the same time it ‘tries to free from them’. Words enter poetry as 
emotionally and imaginatively charged counters. They do not remain as 
pure sounds,. but as significant ones. And a sound literary theory must 
recognise tha unity of the work of art. The poem as a poem is a coherent 
systematic whole. ‘The beauty of the beautiful object’, says Alexander, 
‘lies in the congruence of its parts’. The parts are inseparable; and as 
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the necessary elements of an organio whole they come to embody in a 
significant manner a value that they reveal in and through thd act of 
expression. This expression by its very nature constitutes the | artistic 
communication of a supreme value. Form, expressiveness and a dis- 
interested frame of mind aré the important features of an experience which 
is thus communicated. Communication is not something superadded; nor 
is expression an addition to the poetic experience. L. A. Reid, therefore, 
puts it, ‘the aesthetic unity or whole needs imagination in order to be 
created or realised as a whole’, We can then welcome a view like that 
of Bertram Morris (1943) who argues that art is ‘the unfolding aesthetic 
process’ while beauty is ‘the completed experience’, and that aesthetic 
purpose ‘ig that which completes experience and satisfies the imagination’. 
This doctrine is familiar to all students of Bradley and Bosanquet (1915). 
The latter observes that the aesthetic emotion is qualified by the use of 
rhythmical, musical or metrical forms. It does not exist apart from these 
forms, since it is no blank intensity. The ‘imaginative expression creates 
the feeling in creating its embodiment’. 
4. Psychological Theory 

So far we have considered the theories that have sprung from meta- 
physical speculations. There are others which pretend to be psychological, 
though they are devoted to the pathological examination of the arts. 

Alexander sought to derive the object of contemplation from the 
instinct of constructiveness, thereby converting the process of art into an 
object of judgment. Such inroads of psychology into the world of art are 
innumerable. One of the most daring expeditions came from the be- 
haviourist school of psychology. Ogden, Richards and Woods were the 
pioneers in this direction; and Dr. Richards has tried to apply the 
behaviourist concepts. to the world of poetry. 

A Good critic, says Richards (1924) ‘must be an adept ab experienc- 
ing, without ‘eccentricity, the state of mind relevant to the work of art 
he is judging. Secondly, he must be able to distinguish experiences 
from one another as regards their less superficial features. Thirdly, he 
must be a sound judge of values.’ The literary critic then is concerned 
with experiences, with states of mind. The literary work is practically 
ignored in this concern. 

A poem can give rise to as many experiences as.there are persons. 
It cannot be any one of these experiences, not even the experience the 
poet had. The Westminster Bridge of Wordsworth is a class ‘of all 
actual experiences, occasioned by the words, which do not suffer within 
certain limits from that experience’. We cannot define it even as the 
poet’s experience ‘since nobody but the artist had that experience’. The 
poem as a class of all possible of actual experiences will remain unknown 
till we can get at the class, and this is an impossibility. 


“Iý is in terms of attitudes, the resolution, interanimation, and 
balancing of impulses.... that all the most valuable effects of poetry 
must be described.’ Now value resides in the attitudes which are made 
up of our impulses. Since these attitudes vary from deni to reader, 
the poem is a class of experiences. It is a many, not onet And the 
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critic must then be a sound judge of impulses, attitudes and their values; 
l for ‘it is the. attitudes, not the references which are important’. Since a 
critic can evaluate his own attitudes and impulses, Pottle (1941) holds 
that ‘critics evaluate only their own sensibility’. It is an individual's 
interpretation that we get here. Housman speaks of poetry as something 
recognized only in one’s own experience by the symptoms it provokes— 
symptoms like the shiver down the ‘spine and the constriction of the 
throat. To understand poetry according to these critics, we should all 
be behaviourists in psychology; and then instead of being critics, we will 
‘all turn out to be pathologists. 


l Any experience is valuable if it satisfies a great number of impulses 
without thwarting any major onès. Valuable attitudes have a certain 
stability. There is nothing specifically aesthetic here. And the aesthetic 
is & phantom state. Drugs also can produce an experience similar to that 
produced by poetry. As such the qualifications of a critic of poetry 
.need not be different from those of a critic of drugs. This assuredly is 
not our outlook regarding poetry. l 


The impulses, we are told, are harmonised in the experience of good 
poetry. When poets enjoy inne? harmony or reconciliation of impulses, 
they take to composing poems. To judge them properly we require 
‘a theory of feeling, of emotion, of attitudes and desires, of the- affective- 
volitional aspects of mental activity’. Aesthetic emotion is a form of 
co-anaesthesia, and this again is resolved on this theory to the excitation 
of certain nerves. The imaginative synthesis which is the work of art 
and also our experience thereof, is taken by Dr. Richards to be a' mere 
product of a lucky adjustment of our impulses. Even the great master- 
pieces of literature, he tells us, are stimulated into existence by some- 
thing like a good meal or a comfortable chair, The gulf between a poem 
and ordinary life, we are informed, ‘is no greater than that between the 
impulses which direct the pen and those which conduct the pipe of a 
man who is smoking and writing at once’. Do the two have an identical 
value or do théy end in the same state? The  emotional-volitional 
effects are after all the consequences resulting from an act of apprehen- 
sion. When we go through a poem what is vital in our, experience is 
that which is present to our minds. When we are aware of a poem, 
we have an imaginative activity; and this is vital. Dr. Richards ignores 
the imaginative object and concentrates his attention on the effects of 
this object; and accordingly he interprets Coleridge as an associationist. 
The behaviourist in Dr. Richards does not allow him to interpret poetry 
freely. The psychological moorings are sa fixed that he goes to the extent 
of stating that we enjoy a tragedy well because at that time everything 
is well with our nervous system. 

Prof. E. E. Stoll (1933) has drawn our attention long ago to the 
various confusions which arise when we speak of the poetic drdma as a 
psychological document illustrating the law of character and conduct. 
The main duty of the critic, says C. D. Lewis, is ‘that of easing or widen- 
ing or deepening our response to poetry’, not to relate everything merely 
to our nervous system. 
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5. Psychoanalytic Theory 


There are the psychoanalysts of the three schools interpreting litera- 
ture in the light of the various complexes. Of these the most thorough- 
going is the school of Jung which has a fully developed symbolist technique 
that can be applied to mythology, religion, race and literature. Jung 
attributes the specific emotional significance which some poems have to 
‘the stirrings in the reader's mind, within or beneath his conscious 
response, of unconscious forces’ which are called ‘primordial images’ or 
archetypes. These are the ‘psychic residue of numberless experiences of 
the same type’ which have happened to our ancestors. Even Gilbert 
Murray (1927) tells us that stories like those of Hamlet and Orestes are 
‘deeply implanted in the memory of the race, stamped as it were upon 
our physical organism’. According to E. 8. Dallas, the artist ‘appeals to 
the unconscious part of us’; ‘the production of imagery belongs to the 
general action of the mind, in the dusk of unconscious’. Dr. Jones has 
applied a variety of this technique to a study of Hamlet. The emphasis’ 
here is on the emotional experience of the reader. Miss Bodkin (1984) 
extends this analysis further by reinforcing the psychoanalyst’s technique 
of dream interpretation. Such accounts fail to account for the objective 
status of a work of art; and in their eagerness for oversimplification, 
these writers raise one aspect of human life to the status of the only 
aspect. 


^A. Empathy - 


A semi-psychological school of critics towards the end of. the last 
century developed the theory of empathy in Germany. This has migrated 
to England during the present century. In the light of this thedry, the 
object is aesthetic by virtue of the qualities we impute to it. Alexander 
(1920) believes that beauty is partly real and partly illusory. The words 
of a poem, for instance, are ‘suffused with suggestions of feéling and 
significance which a mere scientific description "would not possess’. 
Stephen C. Pepper (1946) accepts this position. It is we that transform 
a non-beautiful object into a beautiful one. But is there no inherent 
beauty in the natural objects like flowers? ‘It is only through what is 
added that the beautiful object has meaning or character of expressiveness’. 
It is we that endow the. object of art with qualities which do not really 
belong to it. As such there can be no beauty of nature. According to 
Rhys, Carpenter, the materials which are not artistic are made emotionally 
intelligible. Lipps, who was one of the important advocates of this 
REinfühlung theory, thought that mental ideas, not muscular sensa, are 
projected. It was to account for this that Edward Bullough brought forth 
his theory of the ‘psychical distance’ by which he meant that the contents 
of subjective experience are projected into the objective world, when we 
put the phenomena out of gear with our practical actual self. But if the 
qualities are not in the external world, how can we contemplate them? 
As ‘Bosanquet observes, the music does seem to express feeling, and, if 
it does, the feeling must appear in the object’. The world of art is not a 
mere illusory world, not a world of make-belief. s 
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There are some critics who consider the i image to be central to a work 
of arb; and in every poem of value they seek a pattern of images without 
which a poem is not entitled to be` a poem. 


Holding to the doctrine of poetic inspir ation, Abercrombie finds that 
inspiration accounts for the formation of images, words and phrases which 
constitute the beginning of the poem. The artist has not only a vision, 
but also the ability to transmute this vision into an aesthetic object. Simo- 
poulous (1948) observes that inspiration consists in vision, but is 
added to by the creative attempt at that self-clarification which is the 
psychical correlate of what is known in art as the expression or composition 
of a work of art’. Tt is the image which functioning as expression clarifies 
the vision that is at the basis of the artistic composition. 

An overemphasis on the image in poetry has led to the imagist and 
symbolist schools in and after the decadence. These writers claim to be 
pure poets. And Yeats found the basis of pure poetry, in the image. The 
sensuous image is seb in opposition to the idea. ‘This has resulted in a 
kind of picture poetry exemplified by Pound, Sitwell and others. Such a 
picture is given an independent status, without any reference to general 
human experience. This, says Robert Hillyer, ‘was the first step in the 
fallacious separation of being from meaning’. l 

Dylan Thomas saw in his own poetic experiences that the poem has 
its being in ‘the inevitable conflict of images’; and out of this he' attempted 
‘that momentary peace which is the poem’. Such images, according to 
J. L. Lowes, are the materials of imagination. Since there ean be no' 
poem that does not result from the activity of imagination, images become 
inevitable and integral to poetry. This inevitability, continues Lowes, is 
‘rooted and grounded deeply in the nature of the poet’s medium, language’. 
Language by its very nature is moulded to refer to material entities; and 
to use buch a vehicle for poetic purposes, the poet must needs transform 
it and make it malleable. And this is achieved by the creative activity 
called imagination which is central to all. poetic experience. Even the 
emotion that is felt in the poetic mood is an attendant upon intense 
imaginative activity. In opposition to Dr. Richards and to Abercrombie, 
D. Q. James therefore observes -that ‘the aim of poetry is never to 
create emotion, but to convey an imaginative idea or object’. This 
imagination does not refer to the usefulness of objects, nor to the generali- 
ties. It answers to ‘a deeply felt need, a necessity of experience, 4 need 
for a single imaginative grasp or prehension of life, by which life may be 
mastered and fully lived’. It effects more inclusive ‘idealisation and 
unification’ of our experiences. Read takes metaphor to be ‘a sign of a 
poetic mind’; and Middleton Murray considers it to be ‘a mode of appre- 
hension’, though it is an SEBPHADAONE A identification’ according to Pottle 
(1941). 

D. G. James tells us, Genapination is hy its nature concerned to aon- 
template only concrete unities’. Out of such a mood .we derive our 

metaphors in poetry. Since each poem is in a sense an image, C. D. 
Lewis (1946), finds metaphor to be ‘the life-prineiple of poetry’, to ‘he 
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‘the poet’s chief test and glory’. It is a word-picture, a sensuous appear- 
ance, charged with emotion; and with it the poet is enabled to perceive 
‘a unity underlying and relating all phenomena’. The task of poetry on 
such a view is ‘the perpetual discovery, through its imagining, metaphor- 
making faculty, of new relationships within this pattern, and the redis- 
covery and renovation of old ones’. A poem which is a true artistic whole 
must needs have ‘a pattern of imagery’, and ‘the faculty that creates or 
transmits poetic image is imagination’ or poetic thought. 


8. Sociological Theory 

The sociological approach to literature insists that poetry should 
facilitate the revival of the emotion embodied therein in an ever wider 
circle of sympathisers. Here critics like Caudwell (1987) tell us that 
poetry is written in language, that language is a social product, and that, 
therefore, the study of poetry’s sources cannot be separated from the 
study of society. Literature cannot be evaluated only in terms of litera- 
ture, for poetry expresses the collective complex. When we stand outside 
the poetic experience, we are judging something other than the poem. 
According Pottle (1941), poetry always expresses the basis of feeling 
or sensibility of the age in which it was written; as such ‘the final sum- 
mation of values cannot be made with reference to any objective standard’. 
Prof. Schiicking (1981) agrees with such a view. Aesthetic experience, 
says Dewey, is to be found only in a human situation; and in this. environ- 
ment or context should we discover the values of art. As the experience 
becomes vivid and as its quality becomes extensive and rich, its aesthetic 
value also becomes great. Agreeing with this position of Dewey. (1984). 
Irwin Erdman (1939) writes: ` ‘To effect an intensification and clarification 
of experience is the province of art’. "The standard of beauty on this view 
lies in the intensity and depth of experience. In such a case, aesthetic 
judgments are likely to be the same as ethical judgments; and aesthetic 
values would have to be relative values. Such a position strikes at the 
very basis of universality which we find in all great literature. 

Poetry may arise.in a certain context. But the values it embodies 
are not specifie to one age or locality. They embrace the whole of life. 
Prof. Garrod (1924) is right when he identifies poetry with life itself; for 
poetry ‘redeems us out of life into ourselves; out of all sans seems not 
to matter into a world vital, Greene pulsating’. 


9. Personality 

Some critics like Raleigh and Tillyard have been reminding us that a 
poem is a personal document, that it communicates an aspect of the 
poet’s personality, that an impersonal poem is an impossibility, and that 
the value of a poem is heightened in proportion to the success achieved 
by the poet in revealing himself in his work. They have even discovered 
the personality of Shakespeare in his writings; but they forget that the 
poetic mood is possible only when’ the poet loses his exclusive self and 
enters into the spirit of his subject. And yet we find Lionello Venturi 
{Art Criticism Now, 1941) holding that art criticism is a realization of 


expressions of personality. 
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But the poetic experience is one in which the poet is not conscious 
of his private self. The poet has a vision, an intense experience, when 
something of value is revealed to him; and he acts as a medium of that 
revelation. He is the instrument through which that revelation is com- 
municated to us. Hence does T. S. Eliot say that the poet has ‘not 
a personality to express’. Bremond also agrees with this view when he 
observes that the imaginative act accomplishes depersonalisation. C. 8. 
Lewis (1988) goes to the extent of declaring, ‘at best we meet the poet, 
even in the most personal lyrie poetry, only in a strained and ambiguous 
sense’; and it is ‘quite impossible that the character. represented in the 
poem should be identically the same with that of the poet’. Rather, the 
poet undergoes an expansion of his self, and he tries to interpret this 
very expansion to us.. De Selincourt tells us: ‘What matters to the 
poet, as a poet, is not so much his experience as what he cam create from 
it’. 

10. Pleasure Theory 

Coming to the function of a work of arb, we find many critics advocat- 
ing pleasure as the aim or end of art. Prall (1929) observes that aesthetic 
values are things liked or disliked for themselves. Lucius Garvin. (1947) 
finds the feeling response obtained from a work of art to be its meaning. 
A. E. Housman (1983) does not find the essence of poetry in its intellectual 
content or meaning, but in the poetic emotion. John Sparrow holds the 
aim of the poet to be an expression and creation of ‘a state of feeling’. 
Arnold Isenberg (1949) too takes the aesthetic experience to be a ‘self- 
motivated and self-gratifying exercise of perception’, though he tells us 
that ‘feeling is nob the meaning of a work of art’. Stephen C. Pepper 
(1946) takes an object of beauty to be ‘a normal perceptual integration of 
feelings highly pleasant, and vivid in quality’. "What is this quality and 
what is meant by its vividness? 

James Sully (1910) and Marshall (1924) hold to the pleasure doctrine 
while they declare that ‘Beauty is a relatively stable, or real, pleasure’, 
that it is a subjective quality, that ib exists only in the mind. All such 
theories mistake the possible result or consequence for the essential ingre- 
dient. Moreover, in our experience of the tragic, the ugly and the sublime, 
we have an awareness of discomfort or pain which is essential to such an 
experience. 

Aesthetic contemplation may bs viewed as a state of pleasure. But 
in such a state we find a pleasure, which, as ‘Bosanquet said, is stable, 
is a relevant and universal feeling. The aesthetic attitude consists in ‘the 
pleasant awareness presented. to imagination or imaginative perception’. 
The central poetic experience, according to James, is ‘the beholdment by - 
the imagination of an object’. 

Without clearly subseribing-to the theory of pleasure, there are others 
who hold that the value of art lies in evoking an intense state of feeling. 
Thus Middleton Murry observes, ‘high poetry and high religion are at one 
in the essential that they demand thet a man shall not merely think 
thoughts but feel them’. Mere feeling is of no avail, since aesthetic 
experience is an intense form of knowing. In the words of L. A. Reid, it 
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involves an ‘activity directed to the apprehensicn of an object’. And he goes 
on to observe, ‘in order that an aesthetic object may exist, a perceived 
entity must be contemplated imaginatively, for its own sake, asi an, embodi- 
ment of valuable meaning’. Isenberg, on the contrary, finds the great 
passages from literature to ‘have a value for imagination as suggestive of 
half-truths’; Questions of truth and falsehood do not actually arise during 
the poetic experience proper. Hence does de Selincourt observe that the 
true poet aims ‘at kindling our whole nature, so that we become intensely 
aware of things and their relations’, The great poet is after all one who 
builds a picture of life that has its roots, as Grierson observes, ‘in the 
constitution of the moral and emotional nature of man’. 


When we understand a poet, our understanding involves communica- 
tion of meaning. In such a case, says Prof. Urban, ‘questions of truth 
and falsity ave relevant’. But if a poem and its paraphrase have the same 
content, do their values remain the same? This does not mean, as 
Cleanth Brooks has explained, that we are ‘compelled to rank the poems 
by their formal embellishments’. Prof. Stace also falls into the -same 
error as Prof. Urban when he considers that the aesthetic object expresses 
concepts. The concepts are not values. They have to be related to 
particular values-before they can he embodied. 


11. Value 


What then is the value of a work of art? Pottle (1941) argues that 
the moral judgment is the critic's duty. According to him, moral values 
are absolute, though aesthetic values are only relative. The artist looks 
at life and contemplates it. This contemplation, says Eliot, is ‘an escape 
from emotion’. Out of such a mood emerges what Reid calls ‘a spccial 
revelation of reality whose nature and structure is determined by the 
principle of value-appreciation’. The artist communicates ‘a sense of 
life in all its infinite variety, and significance’, as de Selincourt puts it. 
Considerations like these have led Prof. Whitehead to subordinate ethics 
to aesthetics and to argue that morality is a function of beauty. Bradley 
in his Gifford Lectures (1907) opposes such a contention since poetic ideas 
do not claim that kind of reality which science and philosophy attribute 
to theirs. Though poetry seeks to discover higher realities, this higher 
need not be the highest. But the poet is concerned with the problem 
of unravelling the secret of his higher experiences: Whether such ex- 
periences are the highest or not depends on the kind of satisfying imagi- 
native experience the poet offers. And R. Graves in opposition to Bradley 
says, ‘where poetry differs from other verse is by being essentially a 
solution to some pressing emotional problem and has always the oracular 
note’. This is not always true, since the poet does not make any such 
conscious effort. As against this we have D. G. James stating that poetry 
should show and not say’, and any expression of belief in poetry can be 
justified only when it appears unavoidable. 


. The poet conveys something to the reader through his words. Tolstoy 
saw this something as an emotion, Croce as an intuition, Bremond as an. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING AND THE 
PUBLIC SECTOR 


Sm. Sovona SgNGUPTA, M.A., 
Bethune College, Calcutta. 


In recent years, management thought has been developed to a point 
which clearly separates managerial from business functions. It is also 
obvious that we should distinguish the entrepreneurial function from the 
managerial function. In one sense the context in which the managerial 
function operates is wider than that of the entrepreneurial function. The 
managerial function, as Subbiah Kannappan has rightly observed, is 
not merely the task of operating in a given framework by choosing among 
alternative production functions that which minimizes costs and maximizes 
production but also of innovating both in the factor and product markets. 
On the other hand, the entrepreneurial function includes several distinct 
elements—technical innovation or adaptation, business promotion, capital 
provision and risk-bearing, and finally business management. In the more 
advanced countries, each of these functions may become the concern of 
separate organizations or individuals, whereas in an underdeveloped eco- 
nomy, these functions are likely to be performed by the same agency. 
Not the least important of these functions (apart from technological inno- 
vation which characterises a progressive economy) is the financial planning 
of a business. „Modern industry is so highly organised and its operations 
are so complex dealing with a number of variables that financial planning 
has-bécome an integral part of management functions.* The variables 
include technological functions, changes in the tax-structure, increasing 
cost of social legislation, changes in the rate of interest and other pressures 
which bear on the management efforts. Planning in such a situation 
appears pre-eminently as an executive function which involves the selec- 
tion, among possible alternatives of enterprise objectives, procedures and 
programmes. The inadequacies of. financial planning as revealed in the 
operation of India’s Five-Year Plans are reflected in recurring bottlenecks, 
for example, in railway movement. n some cases, there is also confusion 
between short-term and long-term objectives. It is, for instance, a perti- 
nent question as to how far (in the long run) railway transport is going 
to be superseded by other. forms of quicker and more effective transport; 
or the future sources of power for traction as well as running the industries. 
in fact financial planning emphasises a series of steps in conformity with 
the main financial objective of every business enterprise, private or public, 


* “Tn an underdeveloped economy, the unknown elements are usually more numerous 
than they are in an industrial economy. This is partly a reflection of the general 
inadequacy of its statistical services." Vide ‘‘Processes & Problems of industrialization 
in underdeveloped countries”. U.N: 1055. 
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which is to employ capital in whatever proportion necessary to increase 
the productivity of the remaining factors of production over the long run. 
The first step is, therefore, to formulate both short-term and long-term 
objectives in suchwise that the two are compatible with each other. The 
second step is, of course, formulation of financial policies. Prof. Harnest 
Walker and Prof. William Baughn of the University of Texas (Financial 
Planning and Policy, p. 18) have laid down seven broad categories of 
financial planning, viz., (1) policies governing the amount of capital 
required for firms to achieve their financial objectives, (2) policies which 
determine the control by the parties who furnish the capital, (8j policies 
which act as a guide in the use of debt or equity capital, (4) policies which 
guide management in the selection of the sources of funds, (5) policies 
which govern the determination and distribution of income, (6) policies 
which act as guides in controlling the use of funds and (7) policies which 
govern the credit and collection activities of the enterprise. 

lí would be found from this list that in the case of public enterprise, 
policy making assumes a much simpler form because of the different capital 
structure of publie enterprise and the greater freedom it enjoys in the 
selection of sources of funds. In many respects, however, particularly 
where State enterprise assumes the corporate form or is based on the parti- 
cipation by the State in the equity capital, the problems are similar. For 
example, both private and public enterprise have to plan their programme 
spread over a long period of time which may be full of imponderables. 
Financial management in so far as it concerns the future is required to 
predict the varfabiliby of the factors affecting the business. What, for 
example, is the difference between a bus route operated by a private 
concern or by the Government, both competing, say with a Tramway 
Company or a suburban railway? - 

‘The Third Five-Year Plan has tried to face the problems presented by 
the growth of the industrial elements in the public sector. It recognises 
that “‘proliferation of special organizations of such number and variety as 
to be unmanageable should be avoided and there should be a definite 
policy of consolidating those organisations so as to bring together enter- 
prises functioning broadly in the same field'".' It also recognises, among 
the failures affecting the public sector, lack of delegation within the enter- 
prise as well as lack of quality of managerial personnel. It proceeds to 
observe: “in the recent past, certain aspects of administration have 
attracted pointed attention. These include the slow pace of execution in 
many fields, problems involved in the planning, construction and operation 
of large projects, especially increase in costs and non-adherence to time 
schedules, difficulties in training men on a large enough scale and securing 
personnel with the requisite calibre and experience... .'" In the larger 
setting of the Third Plan these problems are accentuated and gain greater 
‘urgency. It is widely realised that the benefits that may accrue from 
the Third Plan will depend, in particular in its early stages, upon the 
manner in which these problems -are resolved. ‘‘The essence of the 
"problem lies in the choice of management. And the essence of the prob- 
lem of adequate management lies in its capacity for financial planning.” 
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A necessary step after the formulation of the financial policies is to 
lay down the procedure. The Planning Commission has not been slow to 
admit that ‘‘there is need for far-reaching changes in procedures and 
approach and for re-examination of prevalent methods and attitudes”. 
‘the procedure consists of a series of steps designed to-give a practical and 
concrete shape to the policies. It is here that the autonomy of the 
business management acquires significance as an instrument of financial 
policy. 1f the autonomous working of a business is hampered by the 
imposition of rigid rules, the adjustment or adaptation of the business 
to future changes becomes increasingly difficult and financial waste be- 
comes inevitable. This happens, for instance, when a Central Ministry 
dictates the procedure to be followed in detail or if all decision-making 
is reserved to an authority not. directly participating in the managerial 
function. - In fact, flexibility is the essence of modern financial manage- 
ment, dt is here that the public sector appears to suffer by comparison 
with the private sector. One of the greatest drawbacks from which Indian 
Planning suffers is the inadequate appreciation of the importance of the 
management function. A recent controversy about the desirability of the 
civil servants in the top executive posts in business has resulted in a vote for 
the civil servant though attempts are being made to provide for management 
training at the junior levels. I do not know if it is possible to measure 
the erosion of capital through bureaucratic administration. 

In the preceeding paragraphs no mention has been made of the 
complications of the pricing process, particularly in a planned economy. 
Jt has been assumed that the various industries are free to fix their own 
prices. A free market mechanism is also taken for granted subject to 
such specific types of control as the State might’ impose in pursuance of 
its economic policies. In actual fact there are three types of price fixing 
that may be considered in a planned economy working. within a socialistic 
framework. One of these may be called the general price policy of the 
State; second, the market price which serves to equalise supply and 
demand; and lastly, the accounting price which reflects the opportunity 
costs or social costs of production of various products. Now, the State 
in India. is committed “to hold the price line". It is yet to be made 
clear what exactly is meant by this, or what relation it has to either 
the market price or the accounting price of a commodity. It is evident 
that if the State has a price policy, it must be such as to fulfil the objec- 
tives of national planning. Prices actually current in the market may 
have to be marked up or down to encourage or discourage investments 
or productive effort. ‘Labour costs may also influence the price policy of 
the State. The State may also accept two types of prices, namely, the 
price charged to the consumer and the retention price offered to the 
producer. This is apart from the price discrimination that may be 
allowed by the State for specific products among different classes of consu- 
mers, domestic or foreign. 

A lot has been written on the question of the relation between costs 
and prices in public industries. T think it is agreed on all hands that the 
efficiency of an industry depends on its costs, whatever may be the price 
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that ib may be charging for its products. The price may be below cost 
and a public industry may conceivably be run at planned losses in order 
-to promote general welfare. On the other hand, it is equally conceivable 
that monopolistic prices may be charged and the profit transferred in aid 
of the general resources of the plan. So far, however, as the costs of 
producing a particular commodity are concerned, there is no reason to 
differentiate between the calculations of a private or a public industry, 
except in one important respect. There have been for instance criticisms 
of the role of the State as an ideal employer. Here social objectives may ` 
influence the cost structure and -marginal costs may go up in pursuance of 
the social objectives of planning. It is, therefore, incumbent upon the 
management of publie enterprises to balance the costs arising out of the 
social policies of the State against the requirements of efficiency. Ib is 
evident that in such cases financial accounting in a public enterprise will 
reflect the changing moods of the community, a situation to which private 
capitalists may not be quick to respond unless at the same time it 
satisfies their profit motivations, 


GROWTH OF INDIGO PLANTATION 
IN BENGAL 


AMALENDU DE 
Lecturer in History, Jadavpur University 


. The plant from which indigo was ‘manufactured was indigenous to 
India and from earliest time the dye extracted from it was in use in India. 
The indigo plant was also produced in Bengal and the natives of Bengal 
manufactured it. But the quality of the produce was very inferior. The 
indigo manufactured by the old native process was ‘‘totally unfit for 
exportation’. and could only satisfy ‘‘their own immediate wants'.9 It 
was not worth buying to the Company. When the European skill and 
capital were applied to its production the quality of Indian indigo was 
greatly improved.‘ Towards the, end of the eighteenth century Bengal 
became the chief indigo-producing centre in India. At that time due to 
the attention of the Planters of Great Britain the indigo of Bengal was 
able to command an extensive sale. W. W. Hunter wrote thus: 
‘Indigo is one of the oldest, and, until the introduction of tea planting, 
it ranked as the most important, of the Indian staples grown by European 
capital.” . 

No doubt the Company took the most active part to increase the 
production and quality of indigo in Bengal. We cannot, of course, ignore 
the role of several Europeans who established a number of indigo works 
on experimental basis. It is said that one Monsieur Louis Bonnaud, a 
Frenchman, was ‘‘the. first European indigo planter in India’’.” He was 
a native of Marseilles. As an indigo planter he earned great fortune in 
the West Indies. From the West Indies he went to the Island of 
Bourbon and settled there as a merchant. As the ‘situation was not 
favourable to him there, he came to Caleutta with his fortune in 1777.° 
In order to apply his West Indian experiment to the indigo manufacture, 
he built a small indigo factory at Taldanga in the district of Hooghly.!’ 

A Board of Trade (Commercial Proceedings), Vol, 89, 9th November, 1790. 

3 o! “The records of Government Show”, wrote J. P. Grant, “that the system 
of indigo manufacture in the province of Bengal proper has been unsound from à. very 
early time”. [ Vide Grant’s Minute, 17th December, 1860. Parliamentary Papers 
(Indigo), 1861. ] 5 

4 General Appendix to Report from Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company. Parliamentary Papers, Vol. Y, 1853, p. 349. 

5 Ibid., p. 349. 

6 W, W. Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. IV, p. 495. 


7 uos gio The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company, Vol. TT, p. 399. 

8 Ibid., p. ` . 

9 Ibid., p. 899 W. M. Reid wrote that Louis Bonnaud arrived in Bengal in 
1772, His previous experiment in indigo at the Mauritius failed as the soil of that place 
was unfavourable.to the growth of the plant. Bonnaud built a small indigo factory at 
Faldanga in 1775. Faldanga was a little village, situated in between Chandernagore and 
Chinsurah. [ Vide W. M..Reid, The Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, p. 180. 1 

10 Carey. Vol. IY, p. 809. It was the first attempt, according.to some authorities, 
to revive the Indian indigo industry on .a new basis. [ Vide Watt, Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India, Vol. IV, p. 398: 
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There he failed to get necessary land. So he moved tc 
near the. French Settlement of Chandernagore, and ther 
pairs of vats and a pressing house. It was also in exist 
Afterwards Bonnaud along with Adams and two other En 
possessed wealth, established indigo factory . at Maldah.! 
joined the indigo trade at Bankipur. Then Bonnaud becam 
of several factories, viz., Nayahatta Factory in Jessore 
concern of Kalna in Burdwan, including Mirzapore Indig 
Krishnagar.’* In 1819 he left the concern of Kalna and M 
` concern "manufaetured a splendid crop of 1,400 maunds’’. 
time. it was the largest amount ever produced by “a sir 
Bengal’. It was a great achievement of Bonnaud. He | 

Carel Blume, an indigo manufacturer and contempora 
wrote thus about the first indigo planter in Bengal: ‘ 
indigo works which were erected in this country, after the 
or American manner, were built near Ghejretty in 17'' 
Gentleman, and have since become the property of Mr. I 
Bonnaud was that French Gentleman.?® - 

During the early period of the growth of indigo plante 
Carel Blume also played an important part. His memori 
to the culture and manufacture of indigo, addressed to Has 
Cornwallis, Governors.General, are very important. It can 
as the most valuable document for writing the early histor. 
plantation in Bengal. In 1778 the attention of Carel Blume 
the article. of indigo.!? In order to make it ‘‘a profitable ex 
and an advantageous cultivition for this country” he began 
about this ‘drug’. He devoted his, attention to study 
followed by the natives to cultivate the plant and to mt 
drug. The quality of the drug was defective. To remove i 
~ 11 Carey, Vol. IT, p. 399. 

12 Ibid., p, 400. 

13 Ibid., p. 400. There was dearth of lime in Maldah, Bonna 


2 from the human bones collected from the Muslim graveyard [ Vide M 
of Behar, p. 68. 1 : 
14 Carey, íi II. pp. 400. 
18 Tbid., p. 400: 

, 18 Ibid., ». 400. Bonnaud was the part owner of the Concer 
Mirzapore. Owing to the losses on the turf, the principal proprieto 
Concern Edward Mojoribanks, of the Bengal Civil Service, mortgagec 
Messrs. Fairlie Fergusson & Co. and this caüsed Bonnaud much loss, trc 
It was said that his death was hastened by this misfortune, [ Vide: M. 
of Behar, p. 68. ] 

17 Board of Trade (Commercial Proceedings); Vol. 89, 9th 
Letter sent by Carel Blume to Earl Cornwallis, dated 17th December, 

18 In 1835 a work of John Phipps on Indigo planting was publis 
stated that Louis Bonnaud was the first indigo planter in India. [ Va 
Vol. TT, p. 399.7 W. M. Reid, one of the early authors on this subje 
cultivation of indigo in Bengal according to the methods of the West | 
between 1770 and 1780. Tonis Bonnaud “introduced the manufacture of 
[ Vide The Culture and- Manufacture. of -Indigo, p. 180. 1 

: 19 Board of Trade (Coramercial Proceedings), Vol, 89, 9th Novem! 

of Carel Blime. dated 17th December, 1787. 

?9 Jbid.. Indigo along with other articles, viz., Cotton Yarn, Sl 
and Sapan Wood. ete.. were classed as ‘drugs’. It was mentioned i 
March Sale of 1787.. In the export list indigo was characterised in this 
indigo became ‘‘an independent and imnortant item of trade". [ Vic 
Economie Annals of Bengal, pp. 177-78. ] 
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applied: the experience of West Indies to the culture and manufacture of 
indigo in Bengal?! With this aim in view he ‘‘purchased lands in the 
Talook of Tankfalla near Hooghly about 25 miles from Calcutta’’. In 
1778 he built an indigo work. there. It was at that time known as “Nill 
Castle".5 He thought that the indigo cultivation in Bengal would be 
an additional and new branch of agriculture and at the same time & 
valuable article for exportation to England. It was his opinion that as a 
valuable article ib would be in a better position than opium.” - Carel Blume 
spent a large amount of money for purchasing lands, erecting buildings 
with various apparatus and disbursing advances. He wrote thus in his 
memorandum, dated the 29th September, 1790, to Earl Cornwallis, 
Governor-General in Couneil:?5 ‘‘These buildings with the ground upon 
which they stand, and the various apparatus necessary for ‘such an 
undertaking, cost me between 1778 and 1787 more than one lac of 
Sicca Rupees, and I have disbursed in advances for the indigo plant, and 
for carrying on this manufactory to the present period, above three lacs 
more, making in all an expenditure of upwards of four lacs of Sicca 
Rupees." He also claimed that by distributing -this sum amongst the 
peasantry he inspired them to cultivate the plant and brought waste lands 
into cultivation. Thus an additional cultivation was introduced for which 
the former got the means of paying the zamindar and the zamindar of 
paying the Government. In this way every rupee he spent passed to the 
publie treasury.” He shipped his indigo to England, ‘‘first, in the 
. privileges of the officers of the Company's chartered ships, such being 
the only mode of conveying indigo to the London Market, and afterwards 
in the Company's freight.’’?7 Carel Blume wrote in his memorandum 
“that the whole of the annual produce of the indigo manufacture, has 
been regularly shipped by the House of Mr. Wm. Paxton and his 
successor, and freighted on the Hon’ble Company’s ships, and sent to 
London, and sold at the Hon'ble Company's Sales.’’%* 

As a pioneer in this field Carel Blume did not get the expected 
reward. Moreover he had to face the ‘‘Vicissitudes of Seasons”, 
"mumberless vexatious embarrassments’’ and new type of exactions.” He 
wrote that “my property was gradually mouldering away by insupportable 
losses''.9? According, to him these losses fall upon those persons who 
did not hold contracts for the delivery of indigo to the’ company. He 
wrote that he did not hold or ''even asked for a contract with the Govern- 


21 Board of Trade (Commercial Proceedings), Vol. 89, 9th November, 1790. 
Carel Blume wrote in his letter, dated 17th December, 1787, that the indigo made 
by the | natives of Bengal was generally sold for eleven to twelve Sicca Rupees per maund, 
2 Ibid. : 
23 Ibid. 
24 Ibid. 
25 Board of Trade (Commercial Proceedings), Vol. 89, Novembr Désedibur, 1790, 
Letter nun Blume, dated 29th September, 1790. 
Ne bid 


27 Ibig, 
28° Board of Trade (Comthereial Proceedings), Vol. 89, November 9, 1190. ‘Letter 
of Carel, Blume, dated thé 17th ‘December, 1787. 
[o 39 Ibid., November-Deéember, 1790. Netter of Carel Blume, dated 29th l Pepto, 


1790. 
3» Ibid. 
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:ment’’.5! Although he claimed that he was “the first person who 
introduced into: these Provinces this new source of wealth to the 
company".?? Early in 1782 Carel Blume presented a memorial to 
Hastings, with the hope that the ways and means should be find out to 
remove the present difficulties and to nurse and protect this valuable | 
‘branch of commerce which was in its infant state. But at that time 
Hastings was too much busy with the preservation of Asiatic possessions 
of Great Britain.” Carel Blume in his letter, dated the 29th September, 
1790, addressed to Earl Cornwallis, wrote that for the above-mentioned 
reasons his difficulties were not removed. He also referred that he would 
be in great difficulty if he was not assisted by the Government.” Besides 
the adventurous free merchants like Bonnaud and Carel Blume there were 
some servants of the company who began to invest in indigo business. The 
role of Claude Martin from Lucknow: and Francois Grand from Behar?” 
-during the early part of indigo plantation cannot be ignored. Francois 
Grand, thé first collector of Tirhoot, introduced European method to the 
manufacture of indigo in Behar.?* As a Collector of Revenue Grand came 
to Tirhoot in 1782 and built three indigo factories there. In an account 
‘of his services in Tirhoot, F. Grand wrote thus:?* -“I introduced the 
manufacturing of indigo after European manner, encouraged the establish- 
ment of indigo works and plantations, erected three at my own expense 
and thus possessed a fortune of £15,000 sterling. My manufactories, my 
houses, land, furniture, tents, equipages, horses, boats, stood upon -a 
. valuation of £10,000 more." He claimed himself as ''the pioneer of this 
industry". Minden Wilson wrote that F. Grand ‘‘was the first European 
to introduce indigo in Tirhoot, while Claude Martin encouraged its growth 
in the North-West later on".99 C. Morny enteblshed ‘indigo "works vi 
Pilwa, Bergawa and Catwa. 

-The early attempts of the pioneers in this field did not’ end in vain. 
Since then the manufacture of indigo has improved. ‘In 1780, the first 
"year's produce of the new indigo works, which were erected in 1779 at 
Houghly near Chinsurah and the herbs that was cultivated between 
Houghly and Lucksagor, was sent to England. It was carried on. the 
Ganges Indiaman in the Captains Privilege. On July 24, 1781, this 
quality of indigo was mentioned in the London Morning Chronicle... This 


31 Repeat. 
3? Ibid, 
33 Ibid, ` 
34 Ibid: 
35. Ibid. - 
3 N, K, Sinha, Economie History of Bengal, Vol. I, 396. 
37 L, S. S, O'Malley, Bengal Distriat Gazetteers, Muzaffarpur, p ..96. ` 2 
38 Ibid., p, 96. While F. Grand was a Collector of Tirhoot from 1782 to 1787, “he tried 
. to, earn fortune by commercial undertakings. Cornwallis ordered him “to go as Judge of 
Patna in 1788". Afterwards he was ‘ordered to give up or dispose of his indigo factories 
at Tirhoot. He remonstrated against this and finally proving contumacious and charges 
as to his conduct as a judge at Patna having been laid he was removed from the service.” 
[ Vide M. ‘Wilson, History of Behar, p. IV; Vide also L, S. B. O'Malley, History of 
Bengal, Ber and Orissa under British: Rule, p. 278. 4 
5 : 8, 8. O'Malley, History of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa under’ British Rule, 
p. ans. 
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indigo was sold in London at the company’s sales at the rate of 8 shilling 
to 8/6 d per pound.*! 

Although the prospect of indigo transaction had been entertained by 
several persons, very little was done until the Directors of the Hast India 
Company took active steps towards starting indigo cultivation in Bengal. 
' The Court of Directors thought that if they succeeded in their efforts to- 

extend the production and to improve the quality of indigo, the result 
would be highly advantageous to India and beneficial to England, as well 
as to the consumers of the article and ultimately would ensure the regular 
supply of this article which was essentially necessary to the British 
manufaeturers.? Influenced by these views, the Board of Trade, in 
1779-1780, entered into the first contract with John Prinsep, for the 
supply of indigo.4* According to the contract the price of indigo was fixed 
at Rs. 220 per maund i.e., Rs. 5/8/- per factory seer and at first. be 
supplied 100 mds. of indigo.“4 ‘The amount of indigo that he was asked 
to supply between May 1, 1780 and January, 1781 was 1000 maunds and 
a further quantity of 1000 maunds of indigo between May 1, 1781 and May 
1, 1782.45 John Prinsep was encouraged by the Governor-General-in-Council 
and the Board of Trade. The amount of advance received by him in May 
1780 was Hs. 1,20,000.4° Again in August, 1780, he got Rs. 50,000 as 
advance. John Henry Guinand, the Export Warehouse Keeper, stood 
security for him.*® -In the middle of 1780 the total number of indigo 
plantations which supplied indigo to the company were eight or ten in 
.Bengal** Thus in 1770-80 indigo first appeared in the East India 
- Company’s Bengal ‘investment’. 

Accordingly, Prinsep was engaged in the cultivation of adgs in 
Bengal. This sole contractor erected two indigo works according to the 
West Indian ‘model. But he could not ‘Supply One-eighth part of the 
quantity he annually engaged to furnish’’.5° A limited quantity of indigo 
was produced in Bengal at that time;. Therefore, to fulfil, his contract, 
he purchased indigo near Agra and Delhi at Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 per 
maund.9 This system of procuring indigo was detrimental to . the 
scheme of the company. Because itedid nob. create an English source 
of supply by introducing and encouraging the cultivation and manufac- . 
turing of indigo within. their Own Dominions.** Prinsep remained the 


41 Board of- Trade (Oommeroiai Proceedings), 9th November, 1790, 

-4? Report ‘of the Proceedings of the E. I. C. in regard to the Culture “and 
"Manufacture of Indigo, London, 1836, "ne also.General Appendix To Report From 
Select Committee On The Affairs of the E. Y. C., mec Papers, Select Committee 
. on India Affairs, 1853, Vol. I, p. 350. 

43 Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor- “Generali -in- -Couneil, Bengal, 
daled the 28th March, 1788, Paragraph 88. 

^N. K. Sinha, Economic History of AUR Vol. I, p. 87. 
toO45 [bid.- 
«48 Ibid.: 

“a7 Ibid. 

48 Ibid., p. 195, : : 

-49 Holden Furber,- John Company at Work, p.- -991 

50 Board of Trade (Commercial Proceedings), Vol. '89, November- December, 1790. 
Letter ee Carel Blume, dated 29th September, 1790. 

1 Ibid. 
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' sole contractor from 1779 to 1784 and these practices were continued 
under the direction of him during these years." He earned an enormous 
profit. It lured other Europeans to rush into the field.64 The Company, 
therefore, distributed contracts and several indigo works were ereoted.5* 
The indigo contractors, who had entered into contracts with the Company, 
were asked to supply indigo at the rate of Rs. 200 per maund, which was 
equal to five shillings per pound.** As. it required time to persuade the 
ryots to engage in this cultivation, the contractors in the meanwhile, like 
Prinsep, fulfilled their engagements with the Company by purchasing up- 
country indigo with money advanced by the Company. This was the 
‘condition till 1787.5 The Company invited samples with sealed proposals 
for indigo contracts.°* The prices demanded by the contractors and the 
samples sent by them were referred to Messrs. Harris and’ Prager for 
"examination. “These gentlemen computed the cost. of the several sorts 
of indigo reckoning the exchange at 2 shillings, the Current Rupee, and. 
including freight; and they made an estimate of their selling prices in 
England.’’*! At the beginning of the season advances were made to the 
contractors for supplying indigo. The Company would send it to England . 
for selling at Company's Sales. The surplus profit was paid over after — 
“the deduction of remuneration for advancing money, interest and freight 
at a stipulated exchange rate. But the transactions of indigo always 
incurred loss to the Company due to the unrestricted adulteration of | 
superior quality of ‘Bengal indigo with inferior Oudh and Agra type. 
Gradually the number of adventurers who took part in the manu- 
facture of indigo in Bengal increased. "The contractors largely depended 
"on the advances imade by the Company. On this important article of 
Bengal produce, the Board of Trade wrote that ‘‘we are earnestly desirous 
“of giving every. satisfaction. in our power respecting both the quality and 
“eost; believing that not only the interest of the Company but welfare of 
‘this’ country is concerned, and being suitably impressed by these consi- 
 derations".'? As the Company did’ not, at any part, engage directly in 
“the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, ‘‘no method seems so likely 
to ascertain the lowest price at which it can be procured''.9? 


own factors from Agra and other parts of Hindoostan. The amount of indigo exported 
by the. Dutch to Europe from Surat was. from 1,50,000 to 2,00,000 lb, a year. Vide 
Letter of Carel Blume, dated 17th December, 1787. ] i 


53 Letter of. Carel Blume, dated 29th September, 1790.. To eatn more profit 
- Prinsep mixed up good with bad indigo. Out of 1,200 maunds of indigo once he 
_ earned, a huge profit in the tune of Hs. 1,98,000. John Benn called it ‘‘the greatest 
Abuge under this Government’’. Holden Furber writes that in‘ this way Prinsep attacked 
the interests of the Dutch. [ Vide Holden Furber, John Company at Work, p. 291. ] 
so. 0 54 Letter of Carel Blume, dated 29th September, 1790. 
vo" ss pd. 

56 Ibid. 

57 Ibid.. : 

58 Ibid. Carel Blume in his letter, dated the 99th September, 1790, complained 
that the charges and taxes were destructive to the interests of the Bengal manufacturers. 
He also complained that the West Indian indigo planters were in the advantageous 
position than that of the Bengal indigo planters. : 

: 8? Letter from the Board, Board of Trade (Commercial Proceedings), No. 85, 19th 
September, 1787. : ` 
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There were two great advantages for the culture and manufacture 
of indigo in Bengal, first, the cheapness of labour, and second, the fertility 
of. soil.84 At the initial stage these advantages were not used at all ‘‘in- 
proportion to their magnitude". Moreover, the manufacture was in the l 
dew hands and they had to erect indigo works at a great expense. A new 
undertaking had to face enormous difficulties. Above all, there was 
competition. ~All these factors kept up the price of indigo.” Tt was 
hoped by the Board of Trade that with the diffusion of the European. arts 
of making indigo among the natives, the manufacture would spread all 
over the country and the price would be reduced.** Its consequences 
would be far reaching. "The Board of Trade also opined "that the 
establishment and extension of the indigo manufacture, in Bengal presents 
a.most important source of improvement because the industry of the 
people and the fertility of the soil, may be rendered productive tc unknown 
“degrees’’.6? Towards the end of the eightéenth century the importance 
of it was realized by the merchant adventurers. 

The European indigo planters, who had previous experience in the 
cultivation and manufacture of the article, were brought from the West 
Indies and they were established. in the selected districts of Bengal. 
The Court of Directors was of opinion ‘that ‘‘if proper care is taken in the 
purchases, in its price and quality, it might become a beneficial article 
of commerce''.** They adopted a policy of giving encouragement to this 
article. Samples of indigo were. brought from Guatemala to Bengal and 
these samples were distributed free of cost among those persons who were 
eager to engage. in this trade. The Court of Directors also hoped that 
with the improvement in quality and reduction in price there would be 
a fair and reasonable prospect of yielding a suitable profit." At that time 
in the same package indigo of different qualities was frequently found. The 
Court of Directors, in order to remove this defect, ‘‘selected a number. of 
samples of the quality most approved’’ and asked the Governor-General- 
in-Council “‘to pay the strictest attention” to i5." In another letter, the 
Court of Directors wrote:'* ‘‘We are confident that it might become 
one of the very best means of remittance to this country, and one of the 
least prejudicial exports from Bengal’’. They were not at all satisfied by 
the price, quality and shape of the indigo. In this letter (dated 12th 
April, 1786), the Court of Directors expressed their apprehension that 
unless very material changes took place in the price, quality and shape 
of the indigo, in spite of their best efforts to promote the culture of it, 
they would be compelled to proscribe the import of that arbicle.? Due 
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$8 Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-Cteneral-in-Council, Bengal, 
dated the 11th April, 1785, Paragraph 49. 
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_ to the high prices of indigo at which it was purchased, this article did not 

yield satisfactory results. It was said that in proportion to the quantity . 
demanded the prices should be lowered down. A great dissatisfaction 
was expressed by the Court when in 1782 a further contract was 
made ‘‘for 1600 mds. at a reduction of price ‘for only eight annas 
per seer,'"" and was ''surprised to find that a further contract 
was made with J. Prinsep, to the amount of 3 lakhs lbs., at the same 
price as a compensation for his having given up a point of dispute 
respecting his building at Fulta.’”’’* Finding no mercantile fairness in 
such transaction the Court bitterly complained of.'* 

The Court of Directors, in a letter, dated the 28th March, 1788, 
wrote :’7 “Tt appears from an account we have caused to be made out, 
that the produce of the sales of the several parcels purchased of Mr. 
Prinsep prior to the year 1786, has yielded a remittance of only 1s. 7d. 
67 dec. the current rupee, which, reckoning the rupee but at 2s., is a 
loss in the first instance of upwards of seventeen per cent., independent 
of freight and charges, which may be reckoned at full ten per cent more, 
or equal in the whole to a loss of twenty-seven per cent." : 

The Court of Directors also wrote:'* “Of the quantity contracted 
for in 1786 with Messrs. Prinsep, Douglas, Udney, Fergusson and 
Barretto, J. P. Scott, and Henry Scott, we are not able at present 
fully to state what have been the losses thereon, as only a part has 
been yet disposed of; but at the price af which that part sold, there is 
no reason to suppose the latter contracts will turn out more favourable 
than the former ones. Of Mr. Prinsep’s deliveries, the parcel per Phoenix 
sold only at an average of 5s. 4d. 62 dec., which is a loss on the prime 
cost and charges of 1s. Od. 91 dec. per pound. Those of Mr. Douglas, 
per Berrington, averaged only at 5s. 1d. 15 dec., or a loss of 11d. 44 dec. 
per pound. Those of Messrs. Fergusson and Barretto, per Harl Talbot, 
averaged 3s. 11d. 70 dec., or a loss of 2s. 3d. 62 dec. per pound.. Of 
those of Mr. J. P. Scott, per Berrington, we can make more favourable 
mention, as the parcel received from him averaged 7s. 5d. per pound, 
which yielded a profit of 11d. 01 dec. per pound. Notwithstanding, 
however, the advantages gained by the latter parcel, the losses upon 
the aggregate of the above parcels have been very considerable, as will 
appear from an account transmitted herewith, which shews that what 


stood us in 


Cost and charges £80,207 
Produced only ie £921,596 
On which there is a loss of gia .. £ 8,011 
Or equal to twenty-eight per cent. 
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From a due consideration of these RTEA we see a necessity for 
adopting some other measures concerning this article, than those that 
have been heretofore pursued.” 

Thus the early efforts of the Bast Tidis Company for affording 
encouragement to the cultivation and manufacture of indigo did not 
yield satisfactory results. The Company made contracts with their 
servants and private traders. However, the Company was not profited 
by the remittance contract system. But as an important article for 
export to England it had been recognised by the private traders. The 
Court of Directors at that time enquired into the matter. Though in the 
indiga production a considerable degree of perfection was arrived at,” 
they found that under the existing system very heavy losses had been 
accrued. A large amount-of money was spent by the Company, mainly 
in Bengal, from 1780 to, 1809.9! At various times the Hast India Company 
advanced to the indigo planters ‘‘no less than a million of money, and in 
one year advanced no less than 187,000 1.8? In these transactions the 
Company suffered. a heavy loss of £80,000.** Ashley Eden said that ''it 
is to their special protection that the present trade in indigo is to be 
attributed, and not to private capitalists.’’+ 

As the cost of production of indigo was high at home and the 
demand of it in the foreign market fluctuated, it became an unprofitable 
export. As' a result of the inquiry, the Court of Directors in a letter, 
dated the 28th March, 1788, decided not to invest any further sums in 
indigo for a term of three years.** But in the same letter the Court wrote 
that "during which period we permit of its being sent home, on the account 
of our servants and all others under our protection, upon payment of 
freight, Company's duties and charges, in the same manner as took place 
respecting the article of raw-silk.’’** The Court laid open this important 
branch of trade in the hope that it would create competition among 
individuals and would operate towards ''bringing the article to its greatest 
possible state of perfection, and as well as to ascertain the lowest rate 
at which it is possible to be manufaetured.'*' Moreover, ib was thought 
by the Court that it would afford ‘“‘the Company's servants a legal, ample, 
and we hope, advantageous mode of remitting their fortunes to Europe.''* 
The Court also hoped that it would “be the means, as far as it shall 
extend, which we are assured may be to a very considerable amount, of 
depriving foreigners of thosé resources which they have been so successful 
in procuring, for carrying on their commerce, to the great injury of the 


79 Report of the Proceedings of the E,LC. in regard to the Culture and’ Manu- 
inetute Ad sa London, 1886. 
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Company as well as the nation at large." ** In this way indigo trade 
was left entirely to private hands after 1788.% 

The fostering care of the Company during the years 1779-1788 did 
much good. The Company abated its duties and reduced the freight. 
The Private traders also took initiative. In the 1790's these factors 
contributed to the extension of the indigo cultivation. Towards the end 
of this century, only. in indigo and opium. we can trace the beginning of 
British Capital- investment in India. In the indigo and opium the 
British free -merchants found an opportunity of earning profit.” 

Lord Cornwallis in a letter to the Court of Directors, dated the Ist 
November, 1788, wrote that “indigo which is but recently exported from 
Bengal as an article of Foreign Commerce, absolutely creates a new 
source of wealth to it, capable perhaps of being in time rendered equal 
to the demands of the greatest part of Europé. It affords a happy means 
of employing the waste lands of the country, improving the revenue, 
and repairing the loss of other branches of trade, the great importance 
of encouraging it, is, therefore, evident.’’*? Lord Cornwallis’ adopted a 
plan of remittance in 1788 to ‘‘shift the loss to the. manufacturers and 
secure a profitable remittance for the Company at 2s. 44d.’ Still 
there was little improvement. The Board of Trade in their minute of 
the 20th December, 1791, remarked that the cultivation had not been 
profitable, ''but rather contrary to the European undertakers".* They 
also expressed their opinion that in order to establish indigo as a staple 
product of Bengal it was necessary that ''the natives should understand 
the manufacture of it, so as to make it a quality fit for the European 
market.'*5 A provision for the supply of indigo upon a remittance plan 
was made by the Board between 1790 and 17938. By now more persons 
were engaged in indigo manufacture on, a large scale. Meanwhile the 
reputation of -Bengal indigo had inereased.*' The Court of Directors, in 
their letter, dated the .30th May, 1792, noted with satisfaction that 
Bengal indigo ''has already surpassed the American and French, and 
there is no doubt but by perseverance and attention on the part of the 
planters, it will effectually rival the Spanish. A parcel of five chests, 
per Prince William Henry, belonging to Messrs. Gilchrist and Charters, 
was declared ‘to be superior to Spanish, and sold at a higher rate. The 
twenty-one chests by the same ship, belonging to Mr. Gervais Robinson, 
were also of a quality nearly equal. Messrs. Perreau and Stephenson’s, 
and Mr. William Orby Hunter’s parcels, have also been well spoken of; 
nor are the others without a proportionate degree of merit.’’" The 
Court of Directors also wrote that at that time the consumption 
of the French indigo in England was entirely replaced by that from 
Bengal and the former was only imported for re-exportation.°® There 
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was another condition highly favourable for the growth and ex- 
pansion of Bengal indigo was the rapid decline in the cultivation of 
indigo at St. Domingo, from where the French principally drew their 
Bupplies.*? 

. The cause of this decline at St. Domingo was that the: Planters 
relinquished the cultivation of indigo in favour of coffee, which they 
found more favourable. From 1788 to 1789 the indigo produce from St. 
Domingo was as follows!e9 :— 


1788 5 2. 1,808,798 lbs.. 
1784 " 1,555,142, 
1785 " e LB46,575 ,, 
1786 s s 71,08,07 ,, 
1787 - H o0 1306,77 ,, 
1788 " 2 980016 ,, 
1789 T . — 968,020 ,, 


Thus in the course of seven years only, the article fell off gatis in 
the proportion of 50 per cent. In 1770 an account was published in 
France and there it was stated that at that time the following amount 
of coffee and indigo. yielded at St. Domingo” :— 

Coffee be .. 5,000,000 Ibs. 


Indigo NS .. 2,000,000 ,, 


. "In 1789 the produce of coffee had increased to upwards of seventy- 
six . millions, while that of indigo had decreased. to under one million. ''!*? 
In 1791 the Negro insurrection had further checked the indigo production 
and other articles in St. Domingo.! 

In this early stage, the European planters were greatly assisted by the 
Company in their attempts to rival the produce of the Americas. Thus 
the importation of Bengal indigo to England had greatly increased. Due 
to the financial assistance of the Company and the great demand for the 
article in Europe, speculation of the traders in indigo began. Although 
the speculation in Agra indigo was discouraged. This| speculation was 
‘greatly increased when Lord Cornwallis in 1789-90 granted conditional 
lease to the European planters.‘ .By 1798 indigo became a chief item 
of export. A large number of new persons already entered into the 


business. 
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PATKUM (IN MANBHUM| IN THE EARLY 
BRITISH PERIOD 


Dr. J. C. Jua, M.A.,Pa.D.(Lonpon) 
Professor, Department of History, Patna University, Patna. ` 


Patkum in 1888 was described as ‘‘a moderate-sized estate of about 
800 villages in the western part of the Jungle Mahals District adjoining 
Tamar.'" It was situated astride the Subarnarekha river, above Dhal- 
bhum, and was bounded on the west by the Tamar mountains and 
separated from Singhbhum, to the south, by a considerable tract of 
jungle. The rest of, the pargana, along the Subarnarekha was open, 
productive, and well cultivated.. 

The population. was mainly Bhui but witb strongly marked 
influences from the Mundas of Tamar and Chota-Nagpur to the west. 
Risley even held that they were pure Mundas.? Like their kinsmen in 
the neighbouring estates, the Patkumias had also enjoyed absolute 
independence for centuries committing acts of ‘social banditry’ at their 
will. In 1794 they were described as ‘‘a turbulent and ungovernable race 
of men who, proud in their ideas of indpendence, and confiding in the 
strength of their fastnesses’’, frequently rose in arms against their 
` immediate superior, the Maharaja of Chota-Nagpur or against the rival 
‘tribal chieftains. ;Such was. their violence that the estate was laid waste, 
the fields ‘‘overgrown with grass from 1 to 4 feet high, and filled with 

wild ‘beasts.’’4 At the ‘behest of their leaders, these Bhumijes were: 
ready to do or die and they did not hesitate to commit the most heinous 
crimes: "Their intoads are not only marked ‘by robbery and plunder, but by 
murder, and (in) such a continual state of warfare are these people that 
a ryot is not to be met unless armed with a matchlogk, a bow or a broad 
sword. Thus accoutred they are always ready to attend the call of their 
chief, either for defence or attack as circumstances may require or ‘his 
enmity or passions may lead him.” - f 

The raja, the overlord of these tribal people and their chieftains, "was 
a Bhumij by origin, and his family was at one time closely connected with 
the Barabhum raja’s family. But, in course of time, the family was 
hinduized, the usual stories connecting it with the.legendary Emperor 


1 Dent to Government, 4 September, 1833, p. 27, Board's Collections 1501/58886, 
India Office Library, London. 


2 Risley, Castes & Tribes, I, 117. Their titles of course vary. Thus, the Manki 
in Chota-Nagpur becomes matkum- in car and mura in Manbhum and sardar in 
Barabhum. Vide Appendix, Ibid., Vol. YI, p; 


3 W. Hunter to Board, 10 April 1704, pära. 3, Beng. Rev. Cons. 2 of 30 May 
1794 (53/17). 
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Vikramaditya invented, and three “names, Vikramaditya, Udayaditya and 


Satrughnaditya—-adopted, in rotation, in tha family." 


After their conversion, the rajas persecuted the local Pators (Bhumij 
chieftains), who in the late 18th century invited Mahanti Brahmans from 
Orissa to support them, killed Raja Udayaditya and drove away his son 
to Saraikela in Singhbhum. There he won over Panchanan Das, a Bhuiya 
chief, who, with his tribal force, surprised and. massacred the Mahantie. 
As a reward Panchanan got Naro pargana consisting of 16 villages.* 

` Patkum became 9 British territory after the grant of the diwani in 


1765 by the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II, But for some time it was 


treated as-an appanage of the Chota-Nagpur estate." Thus, in 1792 the 
demand on the Chota-Nagpur chief was suspended because of the loss he 


had suffered in Patkum due to disturbances.!? 

From the very early days of British rule, the tribesmen resented the 
British encroachments upon their tribal system. They were found 
resisting or supporting their brethren of Tamar and Jhalda in rebellion. 
Nor did their raja welcome the British administrative innovations. 
Opposing the tegulation with regard to the measurement of land, he 
stated, "our country is nothing more than woods and mountains, and has 
never ‘been measured, nor have we any Ruckbabundy. We are even 
unacquainted with Begahs and .Cottahs; we know not what they are. The 
villages in our Purgunnahs are very much dispersed and we farm them 


to the. Manjees -and Mattoos [mahtos or village headsmen] upon Ticka 


E 


Pattahs. But-in these Pattahs no particulars of the quantity (Tydaad) 
of the lands are mentioned. But they take ‘possession of the village 
according to its ancient boundaries and having divided it into 16 Raik or 
share, let them to the ryots and settle with them for the revenue.’ 
As much land as could be sown with one ‘moory’!? of seed,.would be known 
as on ‘moory’ of land, aiid revenue would be collected on that basis. 


‘Naturally enough, people used to so simple a system were frightened by 


this new and complex method: ‘‘We are very apprehensive the Ryots 
will desert the very hour the measurement is begun.’ 

Again, the introduction of pattas under the Decennial Settlement 
was similarly disliked by these people who did not know how to write, 
and whose ‘‘accounts are settled, and the revenues received according to 


‘the knots on the string. ””™ 


7 Sifton, Barahabhum and Patkum Settlement Report, para, 17. Also see D. G. 
Manblum, 269-270; Vikramaditya is said to have come to Patkum during his conquest 
of bengal, married a Bhumij girl and, built Ichagarh, a few tanks and temples, etc. 

8 gifton, op. cit. In 1794 Panchanan deposed before the Ramgarh collector about 
the depredations committed .by the insurgents and in 1807 his son helped in the 
apprehension of Mukundit and got a reward. 

9-W: Hunter to Board, 10 April 1794, para. 8, Beng, Rev. Cons. 2 of 30 May 
1794 (68/17). 

. 9 Hunter, Beng. MS. Records, no. 9501. i 

11 In 1783-84 and again in 1789, 

12 His joint petition with the neighbouring zamindars, Beng. Rev. Cons. 82 of 
27 March, 1794 (58/1 

3 [bid. One. Sm of seed kept in a 'moory' made of straw. (In my own area 
also the Pass and.the Oraons use this moory). i i 

1 id. ‘ 

15 Deposition,  Patkum szamindar, - enclosure, Hunter, Bamgarh -@llector, to 


Board, 10 April, 1794, Beng: Rev; Cons. 2 of 30 May, 1794 (53/17); 
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These legitimate objections were supported by the Ramgarh collector 
who wrote: ‘to abolish immemorial custom and usages, which must be 
the result of the introduction of Pottahs, will require much time, labour, 
‘and vexation and the confusion which may arise from the inconceivable 
ignorance and stupidity of the people cannot be foreseen.’ : 

The Board of Revenue also admitted the impossibility of introducing 
patias “‘and giving currency to the Regulations in general, in the present 
rude and uncivilised state of the inhabitants of Patcoom’”’: They hoped, 
. however, that these ''daring and licentious’ people’? would gradually 
accept '"'the general code of Regulations in common with the rest of the 
natives of the Company's territories.'"5 All the same, they askéd the 
magistrate to explain to them the advantages of these measures to reclaim 
them ''from their present disorderly and vicious habits.’’!* 

At last Regulation 4 of 17042° suspended the earlier. rules under 
"Regulation 8 of 1798 regarding pattas and patwaris for.the Bihar portion 
of the Ramgarh district which included Patkum. But no attention was 
paid to the unsuitability of other rules and measures. 

Consequently the unrest among the tribal masses continued to grow. 
From 1792 to 1807 the unrest was intensified by a struggle for succession 
to the throne, in which the village and circle leaders—the mundas and 
mankis—not only of Patkum, but also of the neighbouring estates soon 
became involved as partisans.?! 1 

The tribal insurgents even hated the zamindar who had concluded the 
Decennial Settlement with the Government, as ‘‘merely an officer of 
Government," who could not challenge their ‘‘proprietary end indefeasible 
right” in the land.** Indeed they showed a peculiar disdain towards the 
‘British authorities. Gajraj Singh and his supporters threatened the 
peons of the collector with the loss of their life: ‘‘Considering the in- 
solence in serving them with a summons they might deem themselves 
extremely fortunate in being permitted to depart alive, but if they or 
any others dared to return on such a message they might be sure of leaving 
their heads with the -summons.’’?% , 

The result of this continued unrest was the ruin of the peaceful 
peasants. According to a report of 1794, ‘in every. direction Patcoom 
prélents to your view villages ruined and lands leid waste by the violence 
and destructive incursions of Guzeraje- Sing, the Mankies and their 


followers. ''** 

16 Hunter to Board, ibid., para. 11. 

1 Board to Govt. 29 April 1794, para, 2, Beng. Rev. Cons. 1. of 30 May 
1794 (58/17); ` : 

18 [bid. À : ; 

19 [bid., para. 3. They recommended that the general regulations should not 
be-enforced there at the moment, and that the tribal people should be appointed police 
peons (para. 4). They also suspended the sale of the estate, see Beng. Rev. Cons. 20 of 
95 July 1794 (53/18). 

20 Regulations Passed by the G, G. in C., I, 400-401. 

21 Gajraj Singh, one of the claimants in 1792-98 was helped by Madan Munda, 
Bayar Singh and others (Beng. Rev, Cons. 14 of 29 March 1798 (53/1) and later. 
Mukunditya, another pretender, by Bishun Manki of Tamar and several others: Beng. 
Cr. Judl. Cons. 16 of 25 July 1799 (128/42); Beng. Rev. Cons; 44 of 21 June (54/8); 

22 Hunter to Board, 10 April 1704, para. 8, Beng. Rev. Cons. 2 of 30 May 


1794 (58/17). 
23 Toid, i A ] i 
24 Ibid., paraz 8; ° ; ur j . ect PP haa 


~ 
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It was in such a. state of things that,the estate was permanently 
settled in 1798 at a quit-rent of Rs. 885.25 But nothing was done to solve 
the internal problems of the estate. The- British authorities recognised 
a minor as the raja, and. they. ignored the claim of Mukunditya, the. brother 
of the late Raja Satrughnaditya. Consequently they had always to support 
the minor zamindar by troops.?* British troops?” hunted down the tribal 
rebels year after year, and yet Mukunditya (like Lachhuman Singh and 
later Madhava Singh in Barabhum in the sdme period), with the help of 
the tribal chieftains, loomed large on the Patkum horizon till 1807 when 
he was seized and hanged. 

Naturally enough, the estate was deserted and desolated as a result 
of these commotions. A report of 1808 said, ‘‘The Pergunnah of Pautcoom 
for a series of years past, has experienced scarcely any interval of freedom 
from the outrages of the late Mokindeet (sic) and his adherents... . the 
late disturbances caused by Ducanny Sahye and Mokendeet have deprived 
him [the raja] of the small resources that remained, the inhabitants of 
the country, after having been plundered of their cattle and property and 
having seen their villages burnt and destroyed, have sought protection 
with their families in other estates, and the zemindar himself inoumbered 
with private debts incurred in the payment of his revenues, ...... , Was even 
distressed for the means of providing daily subsistence for his family and 
dependants, ''29 

This estate had remained a part of the large and unwieldy district 
of Ramgarh until the end of the 18th century, and then of the Birbhum 
district till 1805 when it became a part of the Jungle Mahals, and the 
new rules regarding ghatwali police were applied here. But the raja’s 
financial difficulties resulting in the accumulation of balances still obstructed 
any improvement. In spite of several remissions?? the rája again fell into 
arrears in 1813.5° , * 

In fact, the greatest curse of the estate was the long minority of 
the rajas, which continued until 1882. It was in this period that the 
ghatwali tenures and the maintenance grants increased tremendously at 
the cost of the resources of the zamindar. In 1816 the list of ghatwals 
showed them as holding only 15} maunds of land—that is to say, 126 
bighas, one maund of seed being taken as sufficient to sow eight bighas 
—as reward for their police services. But in five subsequent lists, 
prepared between 1816 and 1882, the grants to the ghatwals can be seen 
rising to 400 bighas (50 maunds) in 18 villages and 1,420 bighas (1773 
maunds) in 189 villages.! Besides this increase in ghatwali tenures, 8. 


+ 

.25 Sifton, op. cit., para. 14. The gross income of the zamindar from 218 villages 
was Rs. 10.457, out of which Rs. 4,088 was remitted for debottar {religious grants) 
brahmottar (grants to Brahmans), Chakran (grants to servants, etc.) and khorposh 
(maintenance grants to the rajas relations), 

26 Beng. Rev. Cons, 44 of 21 June 1799 (54/8). 

27 Bone. Cr. Judl. Cons. 16 of 25 July 1799 (19849); 18 of 29 August 1799 (128/49), 

28 W. Blunt, J. M, Magt., to Govt., 28 June 1808, para. 9, Beng. Rev. Cons. 
21 of 1 July 1808 (55/18). 

29 Beng. Rev. Cons. 7 of 29 April 1808 (55/11) and 22 of 1 July 1808 (55/13). 

39 Beng. Rev. Cons, 15 of 14 May 1818 (56/4). 

31 Bifton, op. cit., para. 19 
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lgjgé -portion of thé zamindar’s lands came in the hands of the 
khorpóshdars (maintenance grantees). The raja was left. with very 
limited +ésources, upon which’ the Government demands pressed heavily. 
To improve matters, the sazawal of the court of wards enhanced the rents 
of the khorposhdars and of the other tribal chieftains who had always 
been paying quit-rents. “But this created discontent among them.** . i 
It was algo in this period that the non-tribal moneylenders got a foot- 
hold in this estate, soon to become obnoxious to the people. Lastly, the 
establishment of sn official pólice-station.early in 1832 created discontent 
among the ghatwals. All these factors contributed to the unrest of 1882. 


32 Dent to Govt., 4 September 1833, para. 27 B.C, 1501/58886. 
(D,G.—Distrist Gazetteer; Beng.—Bengal; Cr.—Criminal; Rev.—Revenue; Judl,—Judicial) 


SIR JOHN'S WORK 


Pror. U. N. CHAKRAVORTY 
Belur R. K. Mission Vidyamandira 


Let me introduce the scope of my article first. My humble attempt 
here is to discuss the role of Sir John Malcolm as an administrator of 
Malwa. The history of Malwa in the 18th century, though obseure to the 
general readers, presents’ an interesting study. Malwa was the hunting 
ground of the Pindarries. The activities of Sir John Malcolm were 
concentrated in that region to suppress the Pindarries and thus to restore 
peace and order and to infuse a new lease of life there. 


For better exposition of the subject, a few words on the career of 
Malcolm would not be out of place here. Sir John Malcolm, the great 
diplomat, soldier, administrator and historian, was born on May 2, 1769, 
to the Maleolm family of Burnfoot. At the age of twelve his maternal 
unele, John Pasley, took Malcolm with him to London hoping to place 
him in the East India Company's service. 


In the same year he managed to procure for him an interview before 
ihe Court of Directors. The interview is famous as well as interesting. 
The Directors wanted to avoid the tiny boy and asked, “My little man, 
What would you do if you meet Hyder Ali?” .“I shall cut off his head", 
answered the boy.. He was selected at once. Soon after his arrival in 
India he was given the command of an ensign. In connection with his 
military service, he came in contact with the British diplomatic corps of 
Hyderabad. He was now. fired with a new ambition. He wanted, to 
be a diplomat. Soon he threw himself with great zeal into the study of 
the Persian language; within a short period, he mastered the Persian 
idioms, In 1792 he was appointed interpreter to the Nizam's troops. 

Lord Wellesley in 1798 came as the Governor-General of India. 
Malcolm laid before him some papers which he had drawn upon the native 
states of India and British Government’s relations with the native states. 
A vacancy occurred in the post of Assistant Secretary to the Resident of 
Hyderabad, he applied for and obtained the same. His promotion became 
a quick one. After the defeat and death of Tippo, he was appointed First 
Secretary to the Commission for the settlement of the Mysore Government. 
There he showed his proficiency as an administrator. Being satisfied 
with his services, the Governor-General sent a mission to Persia under the 
command of Malcolm. He created a good impression there and concluded 
a commercial and a political treaty with the Shah of Persia. 

Soon after his arrival in India he found that the political situation 
here had changed greatly. The British Government was preparing itself 
for a war with the Marathas. À 

This offered him an opportunity to serve under his friend General 
Wellesley. He was appointed political agent to General Wellesley. But 
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the repeated attacks of dysentery prevented him from his services in the 
battle-field. He was deprived of the greatest opportuniy of his life. 
Soon after the war, he plunged into the negotiations for peace, and the 
Treaty of Peace was concluded with Sindhia. Soon after the British 
Government had to declare war against Holkar for his creating troubles 
to the British provinces. Malcolm now earnestly hoped to accompany 
General Wellesley into the field. He had lost one grand opportunity of 
military distinction and he must not lose the coming one. Before the 
war with Holkar eame to an end, Lord Wellesley was succeeded by Lord 
Cornwallis, who wanted to conclude alliance with the Maratha chiefs at 
any cost. Holkar, despaired. of success, sent his envoy to solicit peace. 
Tt was Malcolm who received the agent and negotiated the peace of January 
7, 1806. He was sent for the second time to a mission at Persia. It is 
- needless here to discuss the activities of the mission. Soon after he went 
` to England and did not return til] 1817. 


The history , of Molwa--in the latter part of the 18th and early part of 
the 19th centuries—offers a gloomy picture. It was a province without 
a Govenment; a.state without a standing army. Several Maratha chiefs 
wore ruling over the different parts of Malwa. Sindhia, Holkar and the 
power chiefs of Dhar and Dewas were ruling as independent chiefs over 
the different parts of the province. After the second Anglo-Maratha War, 
the Pindarries or freebooters became very powerful in that region. 


The wealmess , of the rulers of Central India allowed the Pindarries to 
grow bolder day by day. There was no strong native Government to check 
their marauding activities. They had acquired a most menacing position 
in 1814. They were the terror of the. population of Malwa and the 
neighbouring regions. - They were the enemies of public peace in that 
quarter. General rapine was their chief occupation. Their plunderino 
activities made them so bold, that in 1812 they ventured to raid the 
Mirzapur district of the British territory. 


In 1818 Lord Mojra was appointed the Governor-General of India 
He, soon after his arrival, was determined to put an end to this nuisance. 
After studying the situation he soon came to the conclusion that drastic 
measures must be taken against this band of robbers, as they have become 
a publie danger to the whole country. Their lawlessness reached such a 
point that it was impossible for the British Government to look on without 
interfering for the protection of its own subjects. He managed to get the 
sanction of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors. So he applied ` 
himself to this task of suppressing the Pindarries. But this campaign 
against the Pindarries entangled the British Government in a war with 
the Marathas. 


. Lord Hastings had decided to attack them from two directions—from 
the. North and the South. He himself took the charge of Northern 
Division. The Decean army was left under the care of Brigadier General 
Doveton. . As Sir, John Malcolm was acquainted with the political affairs 
of the Deccan, he was appointed the Governor-Genernl’s political „agent 
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in the Deccan. He was also given the command of the 3rd Division of 
the Deccan army. 

The Pindari war began. The British operations were successful. They 
had been hunted like wild beasts. The Pindarri leaders like Karim Khan, 
Amir Khan were not only defeated but also they submitted to the 
British unconditionally. Chitu, the noted Pindarri leader, was killed by 
a tiger. His son Muhammad Ponah surrendered to Malcolm. 


Soon after the extirpation of the Pindarries the settlement of the 
province of Malwa was entrusted to Sir John Malcolm. He remained in 
that province for four years and rendered invaluable service’ to the people 
of that province. .His success was laudable indeed. For the last fifty 
years there was no Government. It was a state without any revenue, 
The province was infested with wild animals. The country was inaccessible 
to men. There was no national highway. The people could not procure 
two meals a day. i 


Malcolm now applied himself to the task of ameliorating the lot of 
the people in Malwa. But he had not the passion for change, which in 
those days new adminstrators did in newly conquered countries. He 
believed that ‘Time’ would change everything.in its course. He had a 
charming humour, which endeared him to the people of Malwa. His 
personal influence over the Bhils and common men was great. He was 
easily accessible to everybody. His door was open to all (char derwazah 
kholah). His name was in everybody's lip. He began to reorganise the 
country in a new way. The people could sleep safely. Seven years ago 
out of forty villages seven were inhabited. Now his work created a confi- 
dence on them. The inhabitants of 20 villages had already returned to their 
country. The jungles were cleared off. The tigers were shot, fallow lands 
were now cultivated. Roads were constructed in every direction. His 
administration now came as a blessing to the people. He is now the 
arbitrator and pacificator of the whole country. To quote his own words 
from a letter to his friend we find: ''A great Fair at a holy place which 
has not been visited for 70 years, was a week ago visited by 30,000 people. 
I gave guards at thd place and cleared the road; and I confess that I was 
a little sensible to the flattery of the poor creatures making the air ring 
with ‘Jy Malcolm Jy!’ (success to Malcolm). His name had a magie 
spell to the patients. Malcolm himself narrated in his work that once 
the Bhil ladies were tying strings on the right arms of their children and 
the priest was pronouncing the name of Malcolm three times. The 
pronunciation of his name was a sovereign cure for fever. Further we 
find, an officer on Sir John Malcolm’s staff writes confidentially to his 
friend: “ʻA State, though at present reduced in respect of revenue, yet 
respectable; that revenue increasing and perhaps the finest country in 
India again, wearing the face of cheerful industry; the inhabitants, assured 
of protection, returning to their villages and looking forward with confi- 
dence to better times... . This is Sir John's work and a most glorious 
work it has been. ... I believe, though it is possible that he may be 
equalled in some points, that in public virtue and useful talent he cannot 
be excelled by any public servant of any Government at this time existing; 
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and that for whatever time his fame may last in Europe, Malcolm will be 
remembered in Malwa as long as regular Govenment exists." His success 
as an administrator was so unique; his populariby was so great that even 
fifty years after his departure, his name was in everybody’s lip. 
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THE HUXLEYAN HERO 
Dr. G. V. L. N. SARMA 


Most of the heroes in Aldous Huxley's novels are not heroic in 
the traditional sense. This is partly due to Huxley’s early pyrrhon- 
ism and his interest in psycho-analysis. ‘‘No man isa hero to his 
valet, or to his psycbo-analyst! ", remarks Dr. David Daiches. 
Pyrrhonism, like pessimism, undermines the heroie concept of man. 
M. Paul Benichou traces the progressive loss of confidence in 
human nature, as reflected in the French novel, to the subterranean 
influence of Pascal and La  Rochefoucauld. Their pessimism, 
Benichou thought, was responsible for undermining the heroic 
conception of man—a conception which emerged from the Renaissance’. 

The hopelessly unheroic stature of Huxley’s early heroes is also 
a product of the complexity of modern civilization as well as the 
nature of his themes in which’ heroism is connected with sexual 
conquest. Huxley maintained in Ends and Means that there was 
a definite correlation between civilization and sexuality in any 
society ; the higher the one, the intenser the other. Mustapha 
Mond observes in Brave New World that civilization has absolutely 
no need of nobility or heroism. Anthony Beavis explains why, as 
material civilization rises, sexuality becomes intense : 

Civilization means food and literature all round-Beefsteaks - 
and -fiction magazines for all. First class proteins for the 
body, fourth class love stories for the spirit. And this in'a safe 
urban world, where there are no risks, no physical fatigues. In 
a town like this for example, one can live for years at a time 
without being made aware that there’s such a thing as nature. - 
Eyerything's man-made and punctual and convenient.. But 
people’ can have too much of convenience ; they want excite- 
ment, they want risks and surprises. Where are they going 

- -to find them under our dispensation? In money-making, in 
politics, in occasional war, in sport and finally in sex. But 
most people can’t be speculators or active politicians ; war's 
getting to be too much of a good thing; and the more elaborate 
and dangerous sports’ are only for the rich. So that sex is all 


i The Present Age p. 108. 
* Morales du Grand Siecle p. 97. 
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that's left. As material civilization rises, the intensity and 
importance of sexuality also rises.? 

The twenties and' the early thirties were iis age óf the 'Bright 
Young things’, That age saw the emergence of the ‘economic 
woman’ and ‘sexual woman’—both’ almost “as useful as machinery 
and for the inner culture of mankind almost as uninteresting’. 
In this age sexual morals were in a state of transition owing. to the 
invention of contraceptives and the political emancipation of women. 
As ‘for Men, alienated' from themselves, from their fellowmen and 
from nature, they were possessed of a dominant concern with 
success. Life was for them no more than a profitable exchange of 
skills and of themselves. In such a queasy psychological climate : 
it is natural. that young men should associate heroism with sexual 
conquest. It is thought that none but the brave deserve the fair, , 
and so the principal characters in Huxley’s fiction. always try to be 
brave. Denis and Gumbril feel that their sexual frustration is due 
to their lack of courage and drive. The shy, sensitive, chinless 
young: intellectual Denis could: never boast of any sexual success. 
Guinbril dons the blond beared, wears a‘coat that is too broad for- 
his' shoulders, and strengthened: by. these priggish aids- to: self-respect 
gets-over his difüdence. -Philip Quarles is an unstoic stoi¢, an in- 
telectual who: is aware of the insuffieiencey of will and reason and 
who discovers that he.i: only half-Hving. At one- stage he wants . 
to become the complete man by. seducing a plump.and silly. woman 
whom’ he.does-not- really. want. Philip soon. rationalizes: his senti- 
ment of' seduction for seduction's sake, or Seduction for feeling in 
oneself ‘the: conqueror.’ Anthony Beavis has a reasonable: sex- 
gratification till the. crisis in his.pragmatic thinking when he comes 
to believe that there is a spiritual. and moral power pervading the 
universe; the. very power on: which. all human effort must at last 
depend. He understands that there exits ah independence of spiritual 
and moral growth which though conditioned by circumstances, is 
not determined by circumstances: He realises that a stern spiritual 
discipline is necessary to become the perfect man; and conscious 
ofthis social responsibility; he becomes a pacifist. -Anthony is the 
nearest approach to the traditional hero.- He is significant in so far 
as:he goes forward developing: his reason and finding.a new harmony 
instead of the pre-human harmony after which. the earlier characters 
in Huxley’s fiction invariably ran. He is a person formed for con- 


3 Byeless in Gaza (Penguin), p. 177. 
4 Edwin Muir, our Changing Morality, p. 66. 
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templation and valour as Milton’s Adam was. However, he doesn't 
offer any solution to the vexed problem of sex to which he is more 
or tess an escapist in the end. Sebastian Barnack, like Gumbril, 
is a shy, young Shelleyan poet; and as the main theme of the 
religious novel, Time Must Have a Stop is ‘becoming’ or the trans- 
formation of the young.poet under the saintly influence of Bruno, 
the sexual impulse is not made strong in Sebastian. 


The problem of sex haunts Huxley's later works also. The 
opening chapters of The Devils of Loudun vividly describe the 
adventures of a young ‘goat ina biretta'. In the Genius and the 
Goddess the young idealist Rivere has sexual conquest thrust on 
him. When Katy, for whom he cherished the adoration of a Dante 
for Beatrice, engrosses him in a clandestine affair, his ecstasy 
becomes clouded by a variety of emotions—remorse at the wreck 
of his puritan ideals, shame at the betrayal of his noble master, 
shocking surprise at the master-of-fact attitude of the goddess 
towards the whole affair and revulsion and despair at the childish 
passion of the school girl, Ruth, for him. In the whole range of 
Huxleyan fiction Rivers is perhaps the only character who becomes 
sadder and wiser for his sexual triumph. 


Aldous Huxley speaks of consummated love and illustrates ‘the 
yoga of love’ among an imaginary tribe, the Palanese in his last 
noyel, Island. The utopians in Pala actualize their desirable poten- 
tialities and harmonise sex with love and spirituality. Love in 
the utopians is more than a sexual phengmenon. It leads to the 
“mystery of the other person—the perfect stranger, who's the other 
half of your own self, and the same as your .not-self'.' It is a 
central experience in which the protagonist’s whole being enters. 
This was not possible for the characters in the other novels. ‘Those 
novels, being chiefly reelistic, portrayed the disintegration of love 
among modern men who are practically automatons with standardiz- 
ed tastes “who feel free and independent, not subject to any authority 
or principle or conscience—yet willing to be commanded, to do what 
is expected of them, to fit into social machine without friction ; 
who can be guided without force, led without leaders, prompted 
without aim—except the one to make good, to be on the move, to 
function, to go ahead’’.° We know that automatons- cannot love, 
and Huxley rightly remarks that 


5 Ysland, p. 261. 
& Erieh from, the Art of Loving, Pse 85. 
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absence of love tends to increase every oppression and 
.  crueliy...Civilized people cannot fully satisfy their sexual inetinet. 
without love—this instinct is not completely satisfactory unless 
a man’s whole being, mental as much as physical, enters into 
the relation’. Py a acd DX sg 
. Hefeels that those who have never known the intimacy and 
the intense companionship of happy mutual love have missed the 
best thing that life has to give. He implies that the yoga of love 
is possible here, and now, and in his conception of the yoga of life 
he dismisses Freud’s interpretation of love as basically a sexual 
phenomenon. Freud maintained that ‘‘man having found by 
experience that sexual love afforded him his greatest satisfaction, 
so that it became in fact a prototype of all happiness to him, must 
have been thereby impelled to seek his happ iness further along 
the path of sexual relations to make genital eroticism the central 
point of his life’’.*. While rejecting Freud’s assumption that man 
is driven by a limitless urge for the sexual conquest of all women 
and that he is inhibited by social pressures, Huxley admits that 
sexual energy is overpowering, and advises its proper canalising 
or sublimation into a discipline, a ‘Yoga’. . When love blossoms, 
sanity increases, the mind becomes sharp. "There is simultaneous- 
ly awakening within oneself of the intellectual love of God. 
Ranga and Radha, Sushila and Dugald, Vijaya and Shanta, Lakshmi 
and Dr. MacPhail and the rest of the noble Palanese practise the 
yoga of love which ripens into the intellectual love of God. With 
their healthy constitutions and happy lives reaching a higher level 
of maturity, the Palanese are like gods and goddesses. They seem - 
to embody Huxley's conception of true heroism and they differ 
greatly from the schizophrenics who crowd the other novels of 
Aldous Huxley. 


7 Island, p. 177. 
8 8. Freud, Civilization and its Discontents, Translated by J. Riviere, p 69. 
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SOME QUESTIONS AND SOME ANSWERS 


Dr. Devaprasap BHATTACHARYA, M.A., D.Pnrr. (Cat.). 
Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj, West Bengal 


In the first place, it may be argued that the anirvacyatva of the world- 
appearance rests on the duplicity of the meaning of Reality, viz., Reality 
is beyond all correction and mod’fication and that it is felt in experience 
as an appearance. The opponent urges, if one meaning of reality be 
attended to, there can be nothing like an anirvacaniya appearance. In 
reply the Advaitin suggests that the two meanings of Reality are not 
and cannot be isolated from one another. They are but two parts of 
one whole meaning of Reality. The Reality is that which is timelessly 
present in past, present and future, and does never require to be’ corrected 
or modified by anything internal or- external for any purpose whatsoever. 
Judged ‘by this criterion of Reality the snake on. the rope is only 
anirvicya. The world-appearance of this moment is not the same as the 
world-appearance of the next moment. Deliberate considerations regard- 
ing the world-appearance of the precedent moment have to be corrected 
and modified at the subsequent moment. So the world-appearance must 
be the other of Reality. Since the world-appearance is not sheer 
unreality and since it is felt and perceived the world-appearance must 
be anirvacya (because it is different from both Reality and’ unreality). 
Now the opponent raises a very common objection. Since objects are 
of direct use to us for the realization of our definite aims and purposes, 
they cannot be anirvücya. It is also’ said if objects were really 
anirvacya, we would not have taken to some particular object for the 
realization of our specific ends and purposes. Empirical objects are 
known to us through their practical efficiency and this is a tale 
convincingly told by all of us. The Advaitin replies pragmatic tést is 
alright so far as we are within the framework of phenomenal existence 
and no further. Suecess in the pragmatic test cannot guarantee the 
ultimate truth. The notion of paying varies from person to person. 
Verifiability is thus no proof. ` In the dark the illusory snake strikes fear 
in our hearts, mirage-water attracts the thirsty man. Acute sensation 
of pain felt in dream afflicts the man even in the waking stage, We 
are afraid of the demon of dream even in wakeful state. But in spite of 
their practical efficiency they are not admitted as real. Modern 
philosopher has also to admit, that the successful pragmatic test can at 
bast be regarded as a truth-claim but the truth-claim is not obviously 
the truth itself. It is practical utility that has saved the world from 
sheer ünreality but the world-appearance is not real because it is contra- 
dicted.” So the world is anirvacya in spite of its pragmatic value. 


LY " 
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Now it is asked if the anirvacaniyatva means that the contradictories 
are united together and felt as real through ignorance then why we do 
not perceive the rabbit's horn or sky-flower though they are eontra- 
dictory. Vacaspati distinguishes between non-existent and absolutely 
non-existent. The absolutely. non-existent does not come within "the 
range of any knowledge ab all. To this effect it is said “na ca kalpanapi 
: Sarvopakhyarahitam gocarayitum arhatiti uktam viparitakhydti südha- 
nivasare (Nyàya Vartikatatparyatika; Chowkhamba, 2.2.7). Now the 
Advaitie reply to the objection is as follows. ‘Rabbit’s horn is not super- 
imposed on anything and perceived because we have no impression what- 
soever of the rabbit’s horn. The impression of the rabbit’s horn (if there 
is any impression like this) is as a gross impossibility and we never 
superimposed a snake on the rope if we had already been in possession 
.of the idea of the appearance of the appearing snake on the rope as an 
utter impossibility. Fitness of being perceived is also a qualification of 
the perceived object. Rabbit’s horn has not any capacity of being 
perceived. Thus though rabbit's horn is contradictory, and non-existent. 
it is nob anirvacya but tucchha. But the world and the illusory snake since 
they are felt and perceived are not tucchha but anirvacya. Now it is 
relevantly pointed out by the opponent if we have no impression of some- 
thing absolutely non-existent then why Gaudapida and Prakasünanda 
will be permitted “to say that objects are only projections of our 
consciousness (seeing that- every impression must have some object as 
the pre-condition of it). To this the Advaitin may reply quoting 
Vacaspati ''Aropyasya aropiyogat Pratitirupayujyate na Vastusatta’’—it 
is impression that is enough for attribution and not the actual existence. 
of an object. Even Gaudapáda and Prakigananda do not maintain that 
the sky-flower and the rabbit’s horn are the projections of our conscious- 
ness. However, pre-condition of attribution may be adrsta—unseen 
results of actions gathered up through the infinity of ages. This adrsta 
- is not due to some defect because of the beginninglessness of the world- 
l appearance. World-appearance and the impressions of the world- 
appearance are both beginningless. Precedent impressions contribute to 
subsequent impressions and there is no definite beginning of this series. 
Perception of an object is an assimilative process. We assimilate some 
prévious impressions to some other impressions. If we do not presume 
‘the beginninglessness of previous impressions, we must get involved in 
. fallacies. For modern psychologists’, objects should not be called pro- 

jections of consciousness (only, on ‘the evidence of dream-creations. 
‘Dream-objects are according to these psychologists nothing but the 
revived forms of memory-images. According to the advocates of condi 
‘tioned reflex theory and behaviourism we do not dream of an altogether 
unknown unfamiliar thing: For this reason objects of which we are 
aware in dream must have a eopy, a prototype in the world of actuality. 
In reply, the Advaitin in the first place points out the absurdities inherent 
in the main theory of the conditioned reflex. The theory of condi- 
tioned reflex is after all applicable only to the habit-pattern of learning 
and next to the whole field of psychology. It can explain only uniform 
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conduct and not the multiplicity in behaviours. The theory of condi- 
tioned reflex explains. dreams by the conditions of dreams presupposing 
the distinction between dreams and conditions of dreams. Apart from 
the lack of experimental evidence in its favour its chief defect lies in 
the fact that it intends to explain dreams by dream and does not try 
‘to find the causal connection between dream and causes of dream, as 
for example, that cause of the appearance of earth is the condition of 
-the appearance of the earth beats our logic. The behaviourists suffer 
from the difficulty, of mechanism. ‘They can explain the dreams with the 
help of simple stimulus but they fail to locate the complete path of a 
dream from its elementary form to its composite form. They cannot 
explain also the diversity and multiplicity. of dream and the egoistic 
pattern of dreams. The most puzzling difficulty is once they argue that 
dreams are real they cannot explain its unreality satisfactorily and 
according to them dream is a real state of our mental life and it is not 
unreal at all? Thus it is found that both the behaviouristic theory and 
the theory of conditioned reflex stand unjustified and it is not obligatory, 
on us to maintain that dream must have some known and familiar 
object before it.as a pre-condition. The Advaitin points out familiarity 
does not go a long way in explaining our ‘empirical knowledge-situation. 
Had familiarity been the all-crying need we could by no means explain the 
cognition of the snake on the rope. There is no scope for our cognising 
a snake on the rope because the snake and the rope have nothing intrinsic 
in common with each other. One is animate, the other inanimate, Snakeness 
excludes ropeness and ropeness snakeness. We do not know any single 
instance where a snake really resided in a rope. But it is an undeniable 
fact of experience that sometime we seé snake on the rope. The cogni- 
tion of the illusory snake forms also a moment of our empirical knowledge- 
situation. So it may be said by Gaudapada and Prakagananda that the 
illusory snake is the projection of our consciousness. Now in point of 
appearance the illusory snake and worldly objects stand on a par and 
we hold the same amount of belief in the appearance of the, illusory snake 
as in the world-appearance. Hence both the illusory snake and tlie 
world-appearance are, according to the early Advaitins, mere projections 
of consciousness and are like dream-creations mithyà or anirvacaniya: 
“the falsehood of the world-appearance is the non-existence in the locus 
in which it appears when we take the world-appearance as existent, the 
world-appearance cannot be identical with being or existence, its 
identification with these is necessarily false.'^ As the illusory snake 
does not reside in its locus (the rope) and its being is only through false 
identification with the being of the rope, so the world does not reside in 
its own locus and its existence is only through false identification with 
pure-existence, Brahman. In the ultimate analysis illusory snake is the 
illusory projection of the individual concerned and the illusory world- 


2 Vide Woodworth—Contemporary Schools of Psychology: dur on dream in 
Encyclopoedia Britannica: 

‘Watson—Whaet is Behaviourism? 

Luychenko—Pavlov and the Conditioned Reflex. 

3 Dr. J..N. Sinha--History of Indian Philosophy Vol. 1, P. 917. 
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appearance is the illusory projection of Brahma Consciousness. At this) 
point it may be pertinently urged by the opponent the illusory snake may 
be unreal and it may not reside in its own locus but there is no reason 
why the world will be unreal or false. The Advaitin’s position must be 
made clear. The Advaitin replies, the illusory snake is unreal and does 
not reside in its own locus where it appeared due to the fact that the 
“illusory snake-appearance is contradicted later on. The world-appearances 
is also self-discrepant and contradictory; .it is eternally cancelled to a 
Brahma-jianin. So the world-appearance is false. Sarhkar resorts to, 
Srutis for the correct understanding of those mundane objects which do not! 
reveal their contradictory character to pure reason at once. Sarhkar does not,’ i 
of course, resort to Sruti like a blind dogmatist but like an honest truth.‘ 
seeker ardently believing in precedent truth-seekers. (Srutis are 
nothing but flashes and revelations and out of these flashes all religion, 

literature, science and so on spring forth. So Srutis cannot be rejected 
as meaningless words.) On the basis of Srutis declarative of the reality 
‘of one and "unreality of the multifarious jugglery of shows Samkar repu- 
diates the world as unreal. However, if the naive realism advocated by 
ordinaty men is to be taken into consideration, then it will be quite 

improper and unwise on our part to ignore the experience of those who 
are not merely academicians given to intellect but in whom ''Knowledge 
of the real nature of Brahma in general effects dn assimilation of the 
knower of it^. Common sense experience is stultified by -the highest 
experience but, the highest experience is not stultified by any. other 
experience. -In view of this highest | experience which is- nothing but 
Brahma-jiiina the lower experiences ‘of common men are mithya or 
‘anirviecya. World and our knowledge of the world are both vyavaharika. 

‘So long as we are ‘confined to this world when we know, we, know 
‘Correctly (cf. tha necessary and sufficient conditions for knowing that 
something is the case are first, that what one is said to know be true, 
Secondly, one be sure of it and thirdly, that one showld have the right 
to be sure—A. J. Ayer, Problem of Knowledge, Pelican, p. 85). But the 
"Vyavahàrike reality of the world, as the Advaitin points out; should not 
be unduly extended. „Empirical knowing is after all sigraya and sopadhika 
and is distinguished from Svastha nirupüdhika niragraya and _Sanmiitra- 

rupa consciousness which is the Absolute Consciousness or. Brahman. 

Empirical knowing is dependent upon the ways of knowing and is mani- 
fested by some antah karanavrtti attached to some egoity of the jiva. 

Empirical knowledge is only conditional knowledge or jüünábhàsa and 
has only empiric tenability.- We do not know any piece of empirical 
knowledge which stands uncontradicted in the past, present and future. 

‘All pieces of empirical knowledge with its content are contradicted. 

Moreover, empirical knowledge cannot claim any self-evidence and d 
is always open to be corrected and modified by another piece of empirical 
knowledge. So ' whatéver ‘may be the merit and ` weight: of ‘empirical 


4 Cf. Banjanin Sen—The Intellectual Ideal p. 99. ^" 
5 Dr Hume—Thirteen Principal Upanisads (Introduction) p: P 
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knowledge it cannot give rise to an ultimate certainty regarding the 
validity of the world-appearance and we cannot say that the world must 
be ultimate reality because we know it empirically [cf. “Truth is relative 
to us because our' knowledge is surrounded by ignorance. Our exact 
vision stops short outside appearances which are not the complete truth 
of things and if we go deeper the illuminations we arrive at are guesses 
or inferences, or intimations, not a sight of them which is the expression 
of the indirect contact with reality, has the nature of representations or 
figures, word-images of thought-pérceptions that are themselves images 
nob embodiments of Truth itself, not directly real and  authentie"— 
Sri Aurobindo, Life Divine (New York) p. 588.] 


However, the illusory snake and the knowledge pertaining to the 
illusory snake are not rejected as illusory. The illusory, snake is different 
from the snake or ordinary experience (the illusory snake is not as real 
as the snake we are familiar with in our everyday: experience). Differ- 
ence virtually constitutes the negation. Similarly, the Vyavaharika 
world is not cancelled as the  Vyavaharika world (Srstirapi 
Svarupena na b&dhyate, kintu  paramirthasatyena) but- only in 
consideration of the ultimate Reality or Brahman. The world 
is unreal because it is different from Brahman (Brahmabhinnatvàt). 
Here too difference virtually amounts to the absolute negation or falsity 
of the world-appearance. Difference of the world from Brahman reduces 
the world to mere appearance. Madhusüdan Saraswati clarifies the 
Advaitic position on error of vision making up the appearance.—‘‘Yena 
Sambandhavi$esena yena ca avachhedaka videsena yadadhikaranatapratitih 
yatra  bhavitu marhati tenaiva sambandhavigesena ` tenaiva ca 
avachhedaka  vi$esena tadadhikaranakatyantabhavapratiyogitvam tasya 
mithyütvam, Advditasiddhi, p. 151’’. Thus the correction of the illusory 
object is absolute and unconditional. Or, in other words, the correction 
is the absolute denial of the content appearing in illusion. According 
to some Advaitin correction only overthrows the illusory object and 
according to some other Advaitin correction overthrows the illusory 
knowledge also. But be that as it may, the cardinal point remains the 
same, in correction the illusory object is not rejected as illusory but only 
as paramartha sat. The. illusory object and illusory knowledge are 
alright within illusion and they are not cancelled as long as illusion 
persists. So it is only anyonyabhava that is responsible for the 
unreality of the illusory object. This explanation offered by the Advaitin 
has anyhow to be admitted by the opponent. Otherwise, we fail to get 
at any meaning of expressions like rabbit’s horn, sky-flower, square- 
circle and so on which are only ahrdayavék. Though there are both the 
rabbit and the horn, there is no such horn as is actually possessed by 
the rabbit. There are both square and circle but there is no square 
which is circular at the same-time. These are the precise meanings of 
these expressions. By the expression ‘rabbit’s horn’ we do not mean any 
particular absence of any. horn in the rabbit. But by this expression we 
mean some absence more sweeping and more general in character. How- 
ever, in this-way by admitting ‘‘the kind of non-existence, the countet- 
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positiveness relating to it which is characterised by an attribute abiding 
in a different substratum: from its own (Vyadhikaranadharmavachhinna 
pratiyogità kabhava)" the Advaitin can account for the mithydtva of 
the illusory snake and the anirvacantyatva of the Vyavahirika world 
as well. 


‘It may be argued on a close anyalysis of error we find a sense-organi 
rendered abnormal, a perception of resemblance and the previous mental 
traces which take the initiative in presenting the content of error. The 
content appearing in illusion happens to be a state of the internal organ 
itself. Some abnormality or defect acts in error. But there is no defect 
in the ordinary perception of the world of objects. So why the percep- 
tion of ordinary objects will be illusory? In reply, the Advaitin points - 
out the primordial element of ignorance is common to the illusory end 
ordinary presentation of objects—with the solitary exception that some 
defect is super-added to the apparent presentations like the illusory 
snake. It is individual ignorance that présents prütibhüsika objects end 
it is cosmic nescience that presents Vyavaharika objects. Were there no 
element of ignorance in our ordinary perceptual process we could have. 
experienced the pure existence underlying all changing sham shows of 
relative character. Now it follows that if the bare existence, the reality 
in all shows is not experienced then what is ordinarily perceived must be 
unreal and illusory and admit of cancellation in its own locus. Thus 
` the same sort of defect which invalidates the perception of the rope and 
‘produces the illusory snake prevents us from realising the Reality by 
being one with it and produces this world. So it has already been said 
that it is the defect of ajfiana which is the parinàmi material cause of 
the world [cf. also: '"This appearance is, in fact, due to an illusion 
(màyà), the result of our ignorance (avidy&). But this ignorance is 
something more than an individual disability. It is the product of ages 
affecting all classes of beings, and has a general cosmic significance. Its 
origin remains obscure, but in virtue of its universal character Maya 
may be regarded as the material cause-of the world—Baldwin’s Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. YI, p. 285]. 

Now it may be relevantly argued that the world is called an 
ajfi&nakarya by the Advaitin becausé of the anirvacaniya character of 
the world. But there is no evidence in Advaftin’s favour. If the world 
be anirvacya why we do not know it or feel it is anirvücya always and 
call it or describe it as anirvicya. The Advaitic reply is that if the 
world were at once felt and known as anirvücya, it would not have been 
anirvacya at all but nirvacya or describable. In our ordinary life we 
determine object as this or that. But sifting enquiry discloses that the 
determination of object as this or that is not ultimate and does not stand 
the scrutiny of reason. Sarkar does not make any real distinction 
.betweeén logical truth and ontological reality. So that which does -not 
stand the scrutiny of reason cannot have claim to logical reality. But 
it is a fact of common experience that though thoroughly convinced of 
the illusory character,of the world of -objects in our deepest hour of 
reflections, we cannot in out ordinary, empirical life regard the same 
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object ag illusory. This is 6the auirvacyatva of the world- ~appearance. 
We may find an analogue to it in the transcendental illusion of Immanuel 
Kant. We like to quote here the whole paragraph from Kant in the hope 
that it may help us to understand the whole position clearly—‘ ‘Logical 
illusion which consists in the mere imitation of the form of reason (the 
illusion of formal fallacies) arises entirely from lack of attention to the 
logical rule. As soon as attention is brought to bear on the case that is 
before us, the illusion completely disappears. Transcendental illusion, on 
the other hand, does not cease even after ib has been detected and its 
invalidity clearly revealed by transcendent criticism (e.g. the illusion in 
the proposition, the world ‘must have a beginning in time). The cause 
. of this is that there are fundamental rules and maxims for the employ- 
ment of our reason (subjectively regarded as a fault of human knowledge) 
and that these have all the appearance of being objective principles. 
We, therefore, take the subjective necessity of a connection of our 
concepts, which is to the advantage of the understanding for an objective 
necessity in the determination of things. This is an illusion which can 
no more be prevented than we can prevent the sea appearing higher at 
the horizon than at the shore, since we see it through higher light rays, 
or td cite a still better example than the astronomer can prevent the moon 
from appearing larger’ at its rising eee ke is not deceived by this 
illusion.’’* 

‘Now we return to our mairi point, the pure knowledge by reason of 
its purity cannot creaté this world which is mithya. To pure knowledge. 
the world as it harbours self-contradictions does not’ exist at all. It is 
only the ignorant that can think ofthe square-circle as ‘a circle. It is 
only the ignorant beggar who on being said ''I shall give you nothing” 
can take nothing for a thing and expect and beg that nothing. 'Srutis 
(revelations) and Yuktis (arguments) unambiguously reveal that the 

.ultimate reality can only be non-dual and the world is self-contradictory 

and unreal. So it must be sheér ignorance which unites the contradic- 
‘tories and makes the unreal appear as real. Thus ignorance comes to 
be the cause of the world. Like the Advaitin the. Mahiyaini Buddhist 
is also of the opinion that ignorance or Samvrti is the cause of the world 
of ours. ‘“‘Ignorance is the principium individuum ‘that creates the 
. multitudinousness of phenomena in the absolute oneness of Being.’ In 
this cofinection it is noteworthy that both the Advaitin and Mahayani 
Buddhist hold that ignorance, because it deludes is also called Maya 
and ‘“‘Maya is not an unreality because it has the appearance of Reality 
and all things have the appearance of Maya * * * all things are like 
Maya because they are unreal and like lightning flash which is seén as 
quickly disappearing'".* Names and forms of the world which arise and 
pass away abruptly can only be mayic, a product of ignorance. 

In reply to the question why there is world or why there is 

ignorance at all Joyce may be of opinion that vincible ignorance may 
persist in three or more than three ways. ''Vincible ignorance presents 


6 Kant's Critique of Pure Reason (N. K. Smith) pp. 299-300. 
7 Du m of Mahayana Buddhism (1907) p. 116. 
8 D, T: Suzuki —Lankàvatâra Sutra (Eng. Transl, 1956) pp. 23-24. 
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Several varieties. A man may actually foster his own ignorance for fear 
lest the obligation should become known to him, or, while not deliberately 
fostering ignorance he may neglect all means to acquire knowledge; or 
be may make some efforts but such as are incommensurate with the 
.graviby of the mabter.'"* But the Advaitin does not believe in any elaborate 
explanation of why and how ignorance or maya persists. Maya or 
ignorance is itself a question and it cannot be asked why there is maya 
-or ignorance. Ignorance or maya is an empirical category and we can 
not make any transcendent use of ignorance and cannot determine the 
nature of ignorance. There is no question of determination of the ` 
nature of ignorance by the mukta for whom the ignorance is 
eternally cancelled. The mukta is not the subject of any act of knowledge 
and is not within the realm of avidyi. Thus the avidyü cannob be 
determined by the mukta logically., In this connection we can only 
` point out, as is also done' by Prof. Mahendranath Sarkar ‘‘All kinds 
‘of ignorance have these three marks, (i) their causes are not known 
in this sense, they have no definite beginning, (ii) they produce some- 
thing which possesses an appearance of reality, (ii) this appearance 
loses itself with its root-cause on the acquisition of knowledge’’.?° 


This ignorance is a veil and a veil to knowledge since there is no 
- meaning in veiling a veil. “The veil of avidy& is two-fold; that which 
veils the essence of an object—àbhànüpüdaka Avarana resting on Brahma- 
“eaitanya particularised by an object and ‘that which envelopes the bare 
existence of an object—asatta padaka &varana hanging on the sikgi— 
E caitanya associated with the mind.”2! Ignorance is a positive statement 
i of facts and it cannot be denied as sheer unreality in the vyavahārika 
level of existence. If it is a fact that ignorance cannot altogether be 
‘denied, it cannot also be positively asserted that ignorance covers some 
block of stone. Nescience covers knowledge-Being bliss but it covers 
as a finger covers ‘the sun. Ignorance covers the real essence and shows 
some other thing in its stead. Ignorance covers the rope and presents ' 
“some illusory snake in place of the’ rope. Nescience as Vācaspati and 
_Padmapada hold, is in the torm of both cause and effect. Cosmic nescience 
which is both the cause and the effect hangs on the Absolute Consciousness 
and projects this world of name and form. Here lies the distinction 
between Advaitism and Buddhism. The Buddhist does not admit any . 
Absolute Consciousness on which Cosmic nescience hanes. “But the 
Advaitin is always ‘of the opinion that the ultimate ground of nescience 
must be the Absolute Consciousness. It is the Absolute Being-Conscious- 
ness that is the Vivarta cause and it is ignorance that is the parinimi cause 
existence of an object—asattipidaka avarana hanging on the salsi— 
- of this world. 1 
Now it is for us to consider the Naivüvika view according to which 
i is not the ignorance but the minutest particles that go to constitute 
this world. The following will be enough to focus the whole Na'vavika 
position unambiguously. : “We must. conelede that thé ultimate frctare, 
9 (X. B. Jovce—Tnvineihle Tenorasnce—Enevoclonaedia - of Religion and Ethics. 


19 Dry, M, N. Rirkar—Vedantie 'ÜThoneht and Culture. 
11 Dr, A. K. Rai Chaudhuri—Doctrine of Máy& p. 204; 
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of the discrete things of sense-perception are of the measure of pure 
points, without any magnitude whatever, that is without any length, 
breadth and thickness. They are, in other words, param&nus. So they} 
afe without any magnitude whatever, the paramānus, as such, can never 
be perceived by the senses. They are, therefore super-sensible or 
transcendental (Atindriya). They are super-sensible not in the sense that, 

while they are too small to be perceived by the unassisted senses, or with 
the aid of any instruments which have been so far invented, they could 
be perceived by the senses if we had, let us say, ideally perfect instru- 
ments to aid us in our sense-observation., They are super-sensible, rather 
in the sense that they can never be perceived by the senses, not even 
with the aid of the most perfect instruments imaginable. That is to 
say, they lie altogether beyond the range of the senses and are 
transcendental. They are beyond the range of the senses in the same 
sense as colour is beyond the range of hearing or sound of sight. They 
can be conceived only by the mind. As realities without any magnitude 
the paramanus must also be non-spatial. That is to say, they them- 
selves cannot occupy space or localised position (Pradegatita). Being 
super-sensible and non-spatial entities, they are incapable of any dis- 
tinction from one another in regard to size, shape, weight, density or 
any other form of measure. They can, therefore, never be classified 
with reference to any of these standards. But they are not incapable 
of classification. They can be classified with reference to certain 
qualities which they produce in the different forms of sensible things 

that are themselves the product of Paramanus. If all things of limited 
magnitude are produced by the paramanus, as they must be, then it is 
obvious that the properties which sensible things possess, are also 
produced by them and are inherent in things themselves.''? 

In his Commentary on the Brahma-Sitras Samkarst? ruthlessly 
criticizes the theory of paramanus advocated by the Ny&ya-vaisesika school 
' of philosophers. The Naiyayikas have to admit if there is no nimitta 
there is no action, without any action there can be no conjunction and 
without any conjunction the paramanus will not be able to give rise 
to the dyads and creation will not follow. So there must be some 
nimitta of the conjunction of the paramanus: Now what is this nimitta? 
Is it prayatna, abhighata or adysta. Prayatna and  abhighüta are 
impossible in the disembodied param&nus. Adrsta is an unconscious 
element. It does not work of its own accord nor does it move anything 
to action. Adrsta does not reside in the paramanus but only in the 
paramütman. So adrsta cannot be the cause of the conjunction of the 
paramanus, If it be said by the Naiy&yika that paramanus have relation 
to the paramütman which is the substratum of adrsta then the 
Advaitin will point out that such relation to the paramátman is always 
maintained by the paramanus. So there should follow a constant 
creation. The Naiyayika cannot try to remove his original defects by 
- bringing in the relation of Samavaya. On the Nyüya view the relation 


1? Vide J. C. Chatterjee—The Hindu Realism (Allahabad du pp. 82-84, 
13 Vide Brahma Sutras (with Samkara's Commentary) e.e, 
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of inherance is a padürtha or a form of objectivity and is different from 
inherent object. Thus the relation of inherence requires to be ‘related to. 
the inherent object by some other relation of inherence and so. on 
ad infinitum. Samkara points out that paramaénus must have the character 
‘to begin or to cease or both to begin and cease or neither to begin nor 
to cease. On the first alternative dissolution cannot follow. On the 
‘second alternative creation cannot be explained. Beginning and cessation 
cannot be joined together to give rise to the third alternative. The 
fourth alternative is obviously impossible. Jfianaghanapida’s criticism of 
the Nyá&ya-Vaiéesike theory of Paramanus is remarkable. -He asks the 
point-blank question whether the parainanus are. savayava or Niravayava. 
If they are Sávayava then as the ultimate ground of such Sdvayava 
Paramánus Brahman must be admitted. If the paraminus be- nira- 
vayava they will not be able to be conjoined with each other and thus 
the creation of the world will go unaccounted for, Even if it be granted 
that the disembodied atoms can be conjcined, the following inconsistency 
will ensue. The naiy&yikas do not admit any local position over and 
above the local point at- which the conjunction takes place. So the 
naiydyikas, as the Advaitin points out, will not be able to determine 
any point at which Prathimà can arise (c.f. Ya etc. Paramanavo 
dvyanukadi Kramena jag&dàrsbheran te kim sávayavüh kalpyeran uta 
niravayava iti, sivayavatve tes&mapi karyyatvat mulakáranam Brahma . 
iti. Prasajyeta niravayavatve parasparam  samyogánupapatteh  Kàry&- 
nürambha  prasangah na ca vicyam 4tma  manasoriva niravayava 
paramanunumapi samyogo bhavet iti tasyüpi asampratipannatvat nira- 
vayava  paramanusamyogà  bhyupagamepi Samyukta pradesitirikta - 
Pradegantarabhibét  Prathimánupapatteh  káryán&rambhah ^ tadavasthah 
eva.—Tattwaguddhi, Madras, 1941, p. 40). If. the - super-sensible 
paramāņus are always to be inferred and never to be perceived then the 
question arises, what is the ground of this inference (we always infer 
on the basis of something perceived. The perceived world cannot be the 
probans of such inference to the existence of paramànus.,On the nyüya 
view the perceived world and the paramàünus are altogether different 
from each other. The perceived world has length, breadth, thickness, 
magnitude and so on, on the other hand, paramanus have nothing of 
the sort. If this be the clean state of affairs (and it is always the case 
according to the Vaisegika philosopher) then the Advaitin points out, we 
can by no means geb at the paraminus through inference. An illustra- 
tion may -be of some help to understand the Advaitic contention. Fire 
and water bear altogether different characteristics. Now it will be ludi- 
crous to infer something about fire and ‘arrive at some conclusion on the 
basis of water. The very inference which serves -to establish the 
paramanus, according to the atomic philosopher, stands unjustified. It 
is inevitable for any material object to occupy some portion of space. 
But param&nus, since they do not occupy any point of space should be 
immaterial. But paramanus cannot again be immaterial like the Spirit. - 
(In this esse paramànus will cease to be material and there will be no 
material world.) So it is said in. Advaitism that paramünus are also 
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anirvacya and it is ignorance that is the parin&mi cause of the world. 
Jüanaghána'* unambiguously asserts that it is the ignorance lying in 
Brahman and not any paramánu that is the cause `of the world. 
(Jüànaghana has the following Sruti “māyām ta Prakrtim Vidyat 
māyinam tu Mahegvaram"’ in his support. This world must be mayic 
and illusory—'‘maya sabdasya mithyatve rudhatvat’’.) 

In his Advaitacintimani (pp. 38-84) Rangoji Bhatta also advances 
convincing arguments to prove that it is ignorance that is the cause of 
the world. Naiyàyikas may contend if the single ignorance (ib is one 
because of the singular number used in the Srutis like ajümekàni lohita 
Sukla krgnaém) be the cause of the world, then the world will run on 
without any end. The Advaitin says this is no objection at all since 
the same objection can be raised why the paramainus do not form dyads 
at the period of dissolution. If the atomistic reply be that Paramanus 
do not form dyads always but only at certain period of time, the Advaitin 
oan easily be allowed to say that ignorance produces the world ab a 
certain stage—at the Vyavahárika level only. The Naiy&yika should not 
object that a single thing is never found to produce any effect, when a 
single pot is found to manifest colour size and so on. The Naiyéyika may 
raise the issue: a single thing may. give rise to different attributes but 
it cannot produce any substance. [The Advaitin jreplies: a very long 
thread can produce a cloth (Ekenaivadirgha tantuná& vartitena sata 
patade rupddi na  sambhavát sthalavi$ege  tathadaráanücca). Pars- 
manus cannot be the cayse since their reciprocal contact is unfounded. 
The question is now asked by the ‘Advaitin whether such contact is 
vyapyavrtti or avyüpyavrüti. ‘‘Following Sridhara the syncretist school 
recognise the distinction between qualities. which abide in their entire 
abodes (Vyapyavrtti) and those which abide in parts of their abodes 
(avyapyavrtti). Such qualities as conjunction (Samyoga) and disjunc- 
tion (Vibhága) abide in parts of their abodes, and therefore they are said 
to be homotopious with the absolute absences of themselves."* I£ the 
contact of the monkey with the tree were Vyápyavrbti, then we could 

easily see the monkey in each and every part of the tree (Vrkse Kapi- ` 
samyogasya: Vyapyavrttitayd ananubhava parahatatvacca). If the 
contact of the earhole with the ether were really pervasive, then we could 
easily hear the sound produced at some distance. But this is not the 
ease. Even the non-pervasive contact cannot hold good in this case 
because the paramanus are partless and disembodied  (niravayavatayá 
avachhedakadvayarshite tasmin avyaépya vrtiti samyoga sambhavat). 
Directions (Digádi) cannot be the avachhedaka since they are unrelated 
and an unrelated something cannot be the avachhedaka. If they be the 
avachhedaka as they are related, then the same sort of objection will 
be raised whether this contact is pervasive or non-pervasive. 

In passing we pose another objection, in dissolution at, which there 
is no effect at all (Sarva-kérya-anadhikarana-Ksana) there can be no 
adrsta.which is also an effect. If there be no adrsta at the period of 


14 Tattwa Suddhi—p. 31. 
^ Gaileavar Sen—A study on Matlinfanath's Tattva- Mis arama p. 86. 
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dissolution, there will be no further creation. So the Nyaya-vaisesika 
view on creation must be rejected. It is ignorance and not any Paramónu 
that is the Parinémi cause of the world. 

The theory of ignorance is appealed to by the Advaitin mainly for 
two reasons: without may4& or “ignorance the supreme Brahman cannot, 
be the creator of the world. Maya or ignorance facilitates the Advaitic 
theory of creation. Secondly, without the assumption of máyá the 
emancipated souls will come back to this world time and again. But 
maya which is completely dispelled on the rise of correct knowledge 
(Jüünanivartya) does: not come to be any real part of Brahman even 
when the illusion of the world goes on. Thus Advaitism is saved. And 
it is only ignorance or máyá that deludes oneself to think that one is 
in bondage. When the ignorance is dispelled by true knowledge, the 
illusion of bondage and liberation is gone. The question of liberated 
souls’ coming back does not arise. We may now refer to the views of 
a modern writer!’ attempting to trace the sources of måyå theory in 
Samkar. Samkar is the religious reformer and tries to offer a religious solu- 
tion of the riddle of life, he has to stress on the divine-human communion, 
the’ goal of all religion and religious life. But Samkar was a religious 
realist and a monist, So when he judges the world by the Supreme 
criterion of religion, the world melts into an illusion. Samkar then 
tries to account for the world as a Sakti of Brahman. Sakti is in opera- 
tion only within the Avidy& standpoint. Secondly Samkar “was a 
mystic in the sense that he discredits ell-human reasonings as incapable 
of knowing Reality. Thus all human reasonings are reduced to máyio 
knowledge. In the third place, Samkar does not place his absolute 
belief in the sense-perception of the world. He draws more from the 
Vedas. Thus brute facts cannot put any obstacle to Samkar’s Mayavada. 
Fourthly, Samkar’s mystic conviction of the Absolute Reality, his 
practical faith in religion and his heritage as Sakta gave rise to the 
Mayévada. . 

Now the question is bound to be raised, if Samkar is Sakta by 
heritage and he tries to account for the world as a Sakti of Brahman, 
then there is no reason why Maya will not be the same as Sakti of the 
Saktas and it is also known that Sákta doctrine is also a form of 
Advaitism. -But the Advaitin refutes this objection. The moment the 
Advaitin repudiatés causality, he is relieved of all necessities to admit 
any cause or admit that everything proceeds from Sakti. The following 
citation may prove important. ‘‘For while Samkar’s system like’ all others 
posits the doctrine of aspects, saying that in one aspect the Brahman — 
is. also associated with máyá and in another aspect it is nob; yet in 
neither aspect does his Brahman change. Brahman is changeless and 
yet it changes. But as change is only experienced by Jivàtmá subject 
to.M&y4, there is not, perhaps, substantial difference between such a 
statement- and that which affirms changelessness and only seeming change. ` 
Maya ‘is: that by which forms are made. If it be asked how conscious: ' 


18 Devanandan—The Concept of M&y& (London 1980) pp. no. 112, 
1s _ Vide Sir John Woodroffe—SHAXTI AND BHAKTA (Madras 1951) pp; 191-128, 
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ness ean obscure itself partially or at all the only answer is Acintya- 
Shakti, which Máyávádins as all others admit. In short, Samkar says 
there is one Reality or Consciousness and a not-real not unreal 
unconsciousness: what is really unconscious appears to be conscious by 
the reflection of the light of consciousness upon it. Shakta doctrine says 
consciousness appears to be unconscious or more truly to have an element 
of unconsciousness in it (for nothing even empirically is absolutely, 
unconscious) owing to the veiling play of consciousness itself as Shakti.” 
Moreover, if the world proceeds from the conscious Shakti, the Supreme 
Consciousness will be both enjoyer and the object of enjoyment, bhokta 
and bhogya. The Advaitin cannot admit Brahman as bhoktà. Brahman 
cannot again be bhogya since all objects of enjoyment are only mithyà 
and anirvácya. Thus it is m&y& and not Shakti that is the cause of the 
world. Now the main question which the Advaitin encounters is, the 
world cannot be false for some reasons and if the world is not false the 
theory of ignorance cannot obtain at all. The question may be put in 
the way as follows, whether the falsity of the world is proved by, some” 
other inference or the falsity is included within the world-appearance. 
The first alternative is useless because it leads us to regressus adinfi- 
nitum., If the second alternative be adopted falsity will not be proved.” 
At this point the Advaitin reminds the opponent that falsity is no 
reality to stand the rigours of logic. If falsity could have been proved, 
it, would have been a reality. The world-appearance is false because it 
cannot be proved to be anything in any way. The theory of ignorance 
only subjects all theories to critical enquiries and demonstrates their 
inability to prove anything. On the Advaitic view inconsistencies and 
inabilities to prove the falsity, of the world simply lend ornamentation 
to the fundamental position regarding the world. However, the infer- 
ence, when included within the world-appearance becomes an object of 
knowledge and objects of knowldege are false according to the Advaitin. 

“The opponent may now pose the question the attribute falsity 
(mithyátva or anirvacaniyatva) resides in the locus, the world, therefore, 
whatever may happen to falsity (let it be true or false) the locus in 
which the falsity resides must be real. This- will be enough to prove 
the reality of the world. In Advaita Vedanta falsity or mithyétva is 
not merely a character of the world but on the contrary, there is no 
distinction between mithyátva and the world. The two are practically 
one and the same. Even if the falsity or mithyftva be regarded as an 
attribute, then it is surely an extraordinary attribute (asidh&ranadharma), 
According to the Advaitin the extraordinary: attribute and the possessor 
of it bear a relation of identity (dharma-dharminorabhedab). The 
extraordinary attribute “is never found in rigid: isolation from the 
possessor of it. The world being characterised by such an extraordinary 
characteristic, i.¢., mithyátva must be false or mithy&. In fact, 
illusoriness of the world and illusoriness of the illusory world are both . 
illusory because they are both objects of knowledge and.different from . 
Brahman. But the opponent is persistent in making the query, whether. 


1 Vide Tattvasuddhi—Madras 1941, p. 101." 
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the falsity is false or true. If the falsity be false, then there will 
oceur—the fallacies of (i) establishing the established, (i) running 
counter to Srutis inculcating non-dualism and the world will come to be 
real. If the falsity be true, then the fundamental position of Advaitism 
will suffer. Falsity will continue to enjoy the same sort of Reality as 
is enjoyed by the Absolute Brahman. On both these alternatives the 
Advaitic positior is bound to suffer. Sadánanda Yati meets the dilemma 
in the way as follows. Falsity of one of the two contradictory characters 
leads to the truth of the other where the object to be negated is common 
to the contradictories. Absolute negation of elephantness i8 common ‘to 
cowness and the horseness.; But on the denial of the cowness we cannot 
affirm horseness. Another instance may be resorted to, in the shell 
pearlness and the absence of the pearlness are opposed to each other 
due to the difference of the locus of the pearlness from the locus of the- 
absence of the pearlness. Thus when we deny pearlness in the shell we 
can get the absence of the. pearlness. Here in the case at hand ‘‘being 
the object of knowledge” is common to both the opponent and the 
advocate (i.e., the world which is the object of knowledge is either false 
or true). Hence on the truth or falsity of the advocate, views of the- 
opponent will not conversely be true or ‘false (cf. tatra hi viruddhayo : 
rekamithyátve  aparasabyatvam yatra  nisedhyastávachhedake mubhaya- 
‘vrtti na bhavet Yathá parasparaviraharupayo rajatatvatad abhávayoh 
suktau, tatra nisedhyatávachhedaksbhedaniyamát  prakrte ca 
nigedhyatà vachhedakameva drsyatvam iti yathà gotvasvatvayorekasmin 
gajenisedhegajatvátyantà bhivavyapoyatvam nisedhyaté vachhedakam 
"ubhayos tulyam—iti na ekataranisedhe anyatarasya satyatvam. 
Brahmanápi Sakyate | sampádayitumtadvat. ^ Tasmót  mithydtva- 
mithyátvepi na jagat satyabvápattib—Advaita Brahmasiddhi, C. U. 1982, 
p. 152). Again if the world of name and forms be phenomenal, tlien 
its equi-extensive extraordinary character which is nothing but falsity 
itself cannot claim ultimate reality. World and its falsity are equally | 
false. It may be urged that the world with its characteristic falsity is- 
beginningless and as such’ it will be endless. The Advaitin points out 
beginninglessness does not ensure endlessness. Anterior negation is 
beginningless but it has an end. Beginningless darkness may be dis- 
pelled by a streak of light. The world is false because on the rise of 
true knowledge only the Absolute Brahman is and the world is not 
(e.f. adhistén&é  vasáno  hiná$ah  kalpitavastunim). However, the 
empirical permanence of a certain character of a certain thing is no bar 
to the falsity of the thing. Potness of the pot is a permanent character 
of the empirical pot and contradicts not-potness in the pot. But the 
Advaitin does not admit the ultimate reality of the  potness. The 
Advaitin, in fact, does not admit generic attribute which is sought to 
be established through the relation of inherence. ''Since inherence is 
' unfounded and the whole universe, which is other than Brahman is 
transitory, the definition of a generic attribute which is based on being 
eternal and inherent in many things, cannot apply to jarhood, eto. 
Jatitvarupa  sádhyüprasiddhau tat — sádhakünumánasyapi —ánavakását. 
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Semavá&yüsiddhyà  Brahmabhinne: nikhila—prapancasya  anityatayà ca 
nityatva samavetatvaghatitajititvasya ghatatvadau ^ asiddhesca— 
Vedanta Paribhas&, Madhavananand, ed. pp. 23-24). Thus the Advaitin 
brings home the anirvacaniyatva of the world. 

Madhusudan  Saraswati'* explains the term anirvacyatva very 
critically. . He comes to his conclusion after due consideration of many 
un alternative meaning of the term anirvücya. We may give here a 
very summary of his wise findings. Anirvacyatva cannot simply be the 
absence of determination, nor the absence of knowledge which is the 
eause of determination. nor the absence of the meaning due to the 
absence of knowledge, nor any, absence, in general, which may be the 
cause of determination. Because of the existence of the result of the 
determination as anirvácya, the absence of the knowledge which may be 
the cause of determination cannot at all be advocated. On the strength 
of the self-same argument absence of the meaning due to the absence 
of the knowledge cannot also be upheld. Besides this in the determina- 
tion as the anirvücya the meant does not serve as the cause. Again due 
to the existence felt in the illusory snake the last alternative also does 
not hold good at all. Tt cannot also be held that difference from existence 
as well as from non-existence is anirvácyabva. An objecti may in respect 
of its existence be distinct from non-existent and again the same thing 
may in respect of its non-existence (in other things) be distinct from 
existence. But this in itself cannot make an object indescribable. It 
may now be said that difference from existence es well as non-existence 
which resides in the locus of, the difference from non-existence, the locus 
of which again is difference from existence is anirvicyatva.. Everything 
with the solitary exception of the Absolute Brahman can be determined 
either by the category of existence or by the category. of non existence 
and ‘cannot be said to be possessed of existence—non existence. Every- 
thing because of its inherent self-contradictions and dissipated character 
is anirváeya. It cannot be said that to admit an existent object as 
different from another existent object will be simply proving the 
proven. Ín spite of the fact that an existent object may be different 
from another existent object we cannot deny existence to the existent. 
Now the absence of both existence and non-existence may be said to be 
the definition of anirvacya. Here the question arises, what is this 
existence? Is it. (i) the genus of existence or (ii) Pragmatic utility or 
(iii) Uncontradictedness or (iv) Validity or (v) the absence of void or 
(vi) Brahmahood or (vii) anything admitted by others. The first and 
the second alternative cannot be legitimate because the admission of 
these two alternatives may lead us to take the self as distinguished from 
existence and to take the world as,having no distinction from -Pure 
existence. The third meaning is of no, avail. Non-existents like sky- 
flower, square-cirele and so on are uncontradicted but they are not, 
&nirvácya according to the Advaitin. The fourth meaning is untenable. 
Valid cognition is recognised as a mental mode and the world is recognised 
as an object of these mental modes. This being the case difference 
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from existence cannot reside in the world. The fifth meaning is not 
sound. The property at issue resides in the world. The sixth is 
untenable due to the fact that difference from Brahman resides in’ the 
world. The seventh is untenable because the existence admitted by 
others is in the form of the absence of non-existence. Hence their 
difference is unfounded. As a matter of fact, existence and not-exist- 
ence are not the forms of the absence of the one in the other. “Mutual 
Pervasion by exclusion will be the expression best-suited to signify 
existence .and non-existence. Tf this technical sense be accepted, the 
Qpponent cannot welcome the Advaitin’s contention. Existence is 
_uncontradictedness. Non-existence is that which fails to be cognised as- 
existence.. But the distinction from both existence and non-existence 
is absolutely unknown to the opponent. This is how the opponent sur- 
renders all his grounds of contention. So after deep consideration and 
close examination of all the probable meanings of the term anirvacya 
Madhusudan Baraswad! concludes ‘‘that which is devoid of mnetephysicel 
existence is anirvacya’”’ ; 

Now, the main sided the Advaitin has got-to answer, if this 
anirvicya world has no metaphysical existence. Advaitism is nothing 
but a form of Buddhism. According to both the  Advaitin and the 
Buddhist world is self-contradictory and it is the product of ignorance. 
Both. the, Buddhist and the Advaitin are also agreed-on the point that 
relativity cannot be the same as the reality; for the Buddhist the 
relative is Sunya and for the Advaitin the relative is anirvacyaniya 
(devoid of metaphysical existence). . But this makes very little difference. 
‘The Advaitic version stands, “na sati násati m&y& na oaivobhayát- 
miká. sadasadbhy4manirvacyé mithy&bhutá, sanátani". The Buddhist 
states. his position, ''na sannásanna sadasanna  cápyubhayütmskam 
catuskotivinirmuktam tattivam . mádhyamikà viduh’’.. From these two 
statements it is. quite clear that there is.no difference between Advaitism 
and Buddhism. So according. to Padmapurána Advaitism is regarded 
as Buddhism in disguise,—‘Mayavidam asat .sástram prachhannam 
Bauddhamevahi.' Poussin!® is quite emphatic. in his assertions. ‘‘The 
Vijfidnavada at least in some of its ontological principles is very like 
Vedantism in disguise, or to be more exact, it is likely to be understood 
in a Vedántie sense." But to a close analysis there is a fundamental 
distinction between Advaitism and Buddhism. In this connexion observa- 
tions made by Prof. Keith?! are important. “The similarity of result, 
however, does not necessarily mean borrowing, on either side, for parallel 
developments of differential conceptions, one of absolute reality, one of 
absolute nothingness, might lead to results not dissimilar and it is, of 
course, true that there is a vital. difference between .the two doctrines. 
The truth of convention or appearance of Samkar is certainly false from 
the point of view of absolute truth but it rests on a reality, for illusion 
(maya) is and the magician who causes it is a Lord, while Nágárjuna's 
truth of obscurity is utterly unreal, like the horn of a hare or the son 
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of a barren woman. ‘‘Nagarjuna could not make any. distinction between 
the world of Maya and the Absolute void because both are neither real 
nor unreal and have the character of the void (c.f. Tasmát Sunyateiva 
Sarvaprapancavrtti laksanatvat nirvánamiti - ucyate—Candrakirti, 
Má&dhyamika vrtti, p. 125), on the other hand, for the Advaitin the 
Absolute Reality is pure existence and is no analogue to the world which 
is simply indescribable appearance. When the Advaitin declares that 
‘everything verily is Brahman (Sarvam khalvidam Brahma) then he only 
means to suggest that nothing exists besides the Absolute Brahman as 
a second Reality. But to the Buddhist everything is Sunya simply 
because nothing exists ai all. Dr. Urquhart?!. says, ''in fact, the con-, 
fusion of Samkar’s position with that of the Buddhists connects itself 
very closely with the identification of the illusory with the phenomenal. 
We are not yet prepared to accept this identification, and until -it is 
established, it is at least possible to conceive that Samkar might have 
objected to. the Buddhist doctrine of illusoriness while still clinging to 
doctrine of phenomenal reference as his own central theme’. .In deny- 
ing the world the Buddhist courts a suicidal position. He has. nothing 
solid left on which he can take his firm stand because with the denial of 
the objects of consciousness the ‘consciousness is also, denied’ by .the 
Buddhist. For the Buddhist .object of consciousness and consciousness 
itself are both momentary and unreal. But for the Advaitin even when 
all objects of knowledge are discarded as unreal, pure consciousness still 
shines behind and -beyond the act of knowing, knowable, and the knower 
because the ‘negation of knowledge involves affirmation. of it as its 
necessary presupposition and affirmation and negation of knowledge in 
the same context is self-contradictory, In denying knowledge I affirm my 
knowledge of this denial: Otherwise, the denial will not be possible. 
"In Advaita Vedanta negation is not merely for the sake of negation. 
Negation, as we know it in our every day: life is not negating ‘the negation 
but rather positive assertion of negation. Like position or affirmation 
negation is a presentation (astiti dhivisayah) and a trans-subjective fact. 
When we do not find any pot on the ground and assert the non-existence 
of the pot on the ground, we are not in the least free in our thinking 
and negation is not our subjective creation. If the negation be not 
unmeaning and useless it must always have objective basis. In denial 
of the world the Advaitin unlike the Buddhist has his adamantine basis 
in the Absolute Brahman. The illusion or the mistake has its 
adhisthána. Even the hallucinatory object has its adhisthána in the 
mind of the observer concerned. In his Sarvadargana Sangraha 
Mádhavücárya?? in course of explication of the Advaitic views criticises 
Mádhyamika '$unyaváda. We may add here a short summary of this 
criticism. According to the Mádhyamikas Vásanás manifest unreal 
objects. WVásanás and their manifestations in the form of objects are 
both anádi-beginningless. "Now Mádhavácárya puts the question whether 
_our cognition of objects is the effect of the power of manifestation of 
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Vásanás as the pot comes out of the stick, wheel and earth or as the pot 
is manifested or rather indicated by the lamp. But if on the Madhyamio 
` view everything is Sünya, then the power of manifestation possessed by, 
Vasanis must be Sünya-and unreal. Obviously, this unreal power. of 
manifestation having the character of the void cannot be the cause of 
the effects like pot. Moreover, the power of manifestation cannot be 
jüápya.. This process only leads to indefinite regress. To remove this 
difficulty it may be said by the Mádhyamika, cognition is real and 
existent but it manifests unreality. But the Advaitin points out that 
this assertion made by the Mádhyamika philosopher goes counter to his’ 
own position. The Mádhyamika to keep up consistency of views must 
not admit anything real or existent. Furthermore, there cannot be 
nirüpya-nirüpaka bhava Sambandha or Vyáptibháva Sambandha between 
sat vijfiana and external objects. In this way, Mádhavácürya makes the 
point quite clear that Mádhyamika system is nob a consistent school ‘of 
philosophy. There is no plausible ground to confound Advaitism with 
Madhyamika Buddhism. But for the Advaitin all difficulties are not yet 
overcome. The main problem clings to Gaudapida who speaks in 
Bududhistie terminology and holds views almost similar and. common ‘to 
Buddhism. But on a close analysis we shall find that-the similarities 
of Gaudapáda with the Buddhist are only apparent and, not deep-seated. ' 
We may in this connexion refer to Prof. Dandekar ?? with profit. Prof. 
Dandekar in a paper entitled “Is Gaudapáda Buddhistic’’ discusses the 
point in every detail. Prof. Dandekar refers to as'many as nine points 
on the strength of which it can safely be asserted that Gaudapáda was 
not Buddhist. Gaudapá&da refutes the Vainásikas with the Buddhistic 
terms and this is no illicit process. Like all other upanisads the Mándukya 
Upanigad (on which Gaudapáda composes his Káriká) has its central teach- . 
ing ''all is 4tman’’ and this teaching is in direct antithesis to the nairétmya- 
vada of the Buddhist. From a historical survey we find Gaudapáda was the 
grand spiritual master of Samkar. So Samkar is certainly supposed to 
know Gaudapáda best of all. If Samkar really misinterpretated Gaudapada 
or distorted his teachings, then contemporaries of Gaudapáda or other 
disciples of Govindayati must have submitted thein notes of dissent 
against Samkar. But there is no record for this and we know nothing 
like this. A violent enemy of Buddhism like Samkar cannot recognise 
(and has no necessity to recognise) Gaudapáda, a Buddhist as his grand 
spiritual master. Gaudapüáda only states the infinite from the stand- 
point of the infinite and does not care to consider whether we can 
understand this or not and thus commits ‘‘na nirodho na cotpattih’’. 
Without searching for the basis of Gaudapáda's. philosophy in Nagarjuna 
we may trace it in the Upanisadic texts like ‘Yatra hi dvitamiva 
bhavati taditara itaram paéyati’, Sivam Sántam advaitam, Gaudapáda 
was ai thoroughgoing Advaitin and so he clearly states in his. Karika 
"anidram aswapnam advaitam vudhyate tadà' ‘Prapanco yadi vidyeta 
nivartyeta no saméaysh,  M&y& mitra midam dvaitam advaitah 
Paramfrthatah, Gaudapida frequently refers to Buddhism only in 


33- Vide, Proceedings of the Ind. Phil. Congress (Hyderabad 1939) pp. 274-278, 
Part IT f 
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apprehension that his own views may be confused with the Buddhistic 
views. Gaudapáda was an Advaitin and about this there is not the least 
shadow of doubt. Dr. S&tkari Mukherjee* observes, ‘‘Gaudapada was 
a Vedantin, and he believed that the philosophy of the Buddha was 
identical with the Vedanta of the monistic School. He offers his salu- 
tation to the Buddha and there is no incongruity in it. He particularly 
appeals to the Buddhists to adopt his interpretation of the Buddha’s 
doctrine which is in perfect harmony with the Upanisadic truth. Gauda- 
pada believes in impersonal Brahman, the absolute spirit and he seeks 
to establish that the Buddha also advocated this doctrine. He reconciles 
the characteristic doctrines of the Buddha repudiating the two extremes 
of nihilism (uchhedaváda) and eternalism (Sasvatavada) with the central 
conception of Vedanta.” The Advaitin further points out that if the 
Buddhists follow their own logic to the furthest limit they must come 
back to the Advaitic position. Buddhists make out the essentials of the 
void? in much the way as follows: One cannot be given to understand 
the precise nature of it. But it is a matter of realisation with Oneself. 
Void does not admit of the plurality of meanings, words and concepts 
are altogether unavailing of the void. Though birthless in itself it bears 
the character of cessation only. In this connection the Advaitin may, 
point out that even, the Bhakti-Sutra maintains that the Ultimate Reality 
is not expressible through the vehicle of words and concepts but it is a 
matter of realisation with oneself (because the Realisation of the ultimate 
Reality is ‘‘mukasvadanavat’’). But there is no question for the author 
of Bhakti-sutra to uphold the doctrine of the void. Essentials are 
essentials of the existence and not of the void. The void is nothing and 
it can have no essential. The sky-flower or the square-circle has no 
* essential. There has been some attempt in the Buddhistic School to 
improve the original position by appealing to the plenum void. But the 
whole conception labours under self-contradiction—Contradiction between 
emptiness and fullness. We find the Buddhist thinkers were quite aware 
that the void cannot be any solution of the riddle of the world-appearance. 
So they tried to effect some compromise with the central conception of 
Advaitism. In Milinda Pragna (2.4.21) we find the Absolute of the 
Buddhist as a state of Peace, bliss, equanimity and of Purity: The 
Buddhist courts suicidal position here. The Absolute void cannot be a 
state of Peace, happiness, bliss and so on. The Buddhist unconsciously 
steps into the Advaitism through the force of their own logic. It is only 
Brahman of Advaita Vedanta that is not a state of Bliss, but Bliss. itself. 
However, Buddhists in evaluating the negation or the void as the 
Supreme come to the heart of Advaitism and embraces its central con- 
ception. Absolute negation and Absolute Being are both unobjectifiable 
and boundless. The Advaitic Being is unobjectifiable and boundless. Thus 
from our foregoing considerations. it is abundantly clear to.us that 


* Dr: 8. Mukherjee—The influence of PUR on Indian Life and Thought 
—Bulletin of R. K. M, Institute of Culture Vol. No. 11, p. 253. 

?5 Dr. N: K. Dutt—Aspects of Morin Buddhism and its relation to 
Hinayana pp. 214-215. E : . ] ; 
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Advaitism is not Buddhistic but Buddhism is surely Advaitic in colour 
and tharacter and essence. The Buddhist cannot consistently extricate 
his absolute void from the realm of the Absolute Being of the Advaitism. 
Absolute Being, on the Advaitie view, is Absolute consciousness and it 
is not substance because a substance is that which has quality. We 
néver find a distinguishable substance which possesses consciousness as 
& quality. It is not evén a relation, all relations are apprehended by 
consciousness and its apprehension which is one with it, is not itself a 
relation. If we are to think of consciousness as a relation, we 
can’ think of it as subsisting between subject and thought. Now 
the terms of a relation .must be distinguishable from the relation 
which holds between them. But the subject which must be a term’ in 
the relation of consciousness cannot be -distinguished from consciousness 
and so consciousness cannot be conceived as a relation. Consciousness 
is not an act because to be conscious is not to change anything. 
Consciousness is not a universal because it has no distinct particular 
of the same nature under it. It is not even a particular.2* Absolute 
Consciousness is also eternal. In.a paper on Eternity in Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics (Vol. V) Prof. Mackenzie suggests three main 
senses in which the term eternity may be used, (i) as en unending extent 
of time (i) as that which is entirely timeless (iii) as that which is 


‘ inclusive of Time but it also transcends time. We find the Advaitin 


adopts the second and third meaning to clarify the eternity of the Absolute 


consciousness. Time-factor is irrelevant to the Absolute Being- 
| Consciousness. ] 

Thus with such eternal Absolute Being-Consciousness the  self- 
contradictory world-appearance which is in some respects e magical show 
and in some other respects an illusion has only a unique relation and no 
| relation in reality. If Brahman really holds any immenental relation 
with the world, it will mean self-limitation on the part of Brahman. In 
this case Brahman will be limited and a limited Brahman will be simply 
anirvacya and mayic. So some Advaitin seeks to explain the relation of 
the world to Brahman in the following way. The imperceptible sky 
which is devoid of colour and beyond all predications can, without any 
prejudice to the sky itself, be taken to be possessed of colour, shape; 
- purity and impurity. The relation of colour and so on to the sky 
8 one of indescribable identity (anirvacaniya tàdàtmya). The same 
relation of indescribable identity holds between Brahman and the world. 
The illusory snake has only an indescribable identity, with the vyava- 
harika rope. The relation is neither real nor unreal. The illusory 
relation of indescribable identity subsists. between world and the Absolute 
Brahman so long as illusion persists. The illusory relation between 
he world and the Absolute Brahman does not begin or end at any point 
X time for such illusory relation stands eternally cancelled and negated 
© a eorreet knowledge. It is impossible for Maya which is unreal to be 
elated with Pure Brahman. We cannot even try to comprehend the 
elation between the world and the Absolute Brahman through the 
rocess of comparison. In comparison our reason always seeks to dis- 


| 


| 3* Vide, Dr, R, Das—Enentislis of Advaitism, Introduction, 
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cover some commonness of bearings in ‘apparently dissimilar objects. 
According to Bradley, it is the idea of the identity-in-diversity or diversity- 
in-identity that is nn operation in the comparative process. [ "Of. Com- 
parison is the (unreflective) subsumption of one datum under the other 
reciprocally, or the apperception of each by the other in term. Having 
data A and B, we pass from A to B with A in our minds as our leading 
idea, and then return to A with B in our minds as the idea which 
predominates. The result is that the diversities are brought into colli- 
sion and so into notice and that the identities are both reinforced by 
blending and also set free by the struggle of their competing differences'' 
—F. EH. Bradley, Collected Essays, Vol. I, 1985, p. 178]. The 
Advaitin, in reply points out that there can be no discovery of relation 
between the world and the Absolute Brahman through comparison since 
they belong to entirely different levels of existence. (The world is dissi- 
pated by Brahma-Knowledge, on the other hand Brahma-Knowledge is 
: not ‘dissipated by any knowledge). In the level of Pure Brahman there 
| is nothing to be compared. The Advaitin further holds that comparison 
| as it involves identity-in-difference must be anirvacya or máyie. The 
pure identity of Being-Consciousness is on the Advaitic view the ultimate 
Reality. At this point it may be urged by the opponent that identity is 
always presupposed by difference and as such difference should not be . 
relegated to nothingness. The simple Advaitic reply may be put in the 
following words, “Identity does not surely presuppose a difference that 
continues to be- as real as identity. Identity presupposes difference, 
‘just as every negation presupposes an affirmation or every affirmation 
presupposes a negation, without implying that both are equally real to 
ought. ''27 
Kamalagila, the Buddhist thinker tries to discover inconsistencies in 
the heart of Advaitism. The Absolute consciousness is, on the Advaitic 
view the adhisthána of the world which is the product of sheer ignorance. 
If the consciousness be identical with ignorance, then there will be no . 
escape out of this ignorance and mukti will be impossible. As conseious- 
ness is never destroyed, so the ignorance identical with the consciousness 
will never be destroyed. In the Absolute consciousness the ignorance 
must exist as an integral element. If ignorance be different from the 
Absolute consciousness, ignorance will have no influence upon Brahman 
and there will be no world of name and form. Brahman and ignorance 
nust stand either in the relation of identity or difference, but on either 
dternative as Kamalaéila?* likes to suggest, Advaitism cannot stand. The 
idvaitin replies, strictly speaking, there can be no relation of identity 
r difference between Brahman and the world and the Advaitic theory of 
gnorance or anirvacaniyatva is not a real or logical theory.at all. This 
heory only serves to expose all theories meaning. to suggest any relation 
tween Brahman and the world to flagrant self:contradietion and throws 
ut the hint that no such theory can be logical or genuine. So when 
he opponent tries to find out inadequacies in the relation between Brahman 





27 Dr, D. M. Dutta—The Six ways of knowing p. 915. 
28 Vide, also Dr, 8. HOM oe Philosophy us “Universal. Flux pp: 
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and ignorance, the opponent does the job of the proponent, the Advaitin. 
Truly speaking, Absolute consciousness being Absolute can have no 
shadow of ignorance in it. The ignorant, in order -to satisfy the demands 
of intellect tries to discover some relation between Brahman and the 
world. According to Samkar,?® Ignorance resides in Brahman by way of 
some false relation. As the flame of light is neither identical with nor 
different from the light, so ignorance is neither identical with nor different 
from Brahman. As the germ cannot be called a part of the seed nor 
can it be said that the germ is not a part of the seed, so ajñâna can 
neither be designated as the avayava or anavayava of Brahman. The 
relation again is one of indescribable identity. 

There is no contradiction nor opposition between the Absolute 
consciousness and the world of ignorance. Jt is only consciousness 
reflected in the mental modes that is opposed to ignorance. But the 
Pure and transcendental consciousness is no Vrtti-Prativimbita-caitanya. 
Thus the world can run on its course in the Vyavaharika level without 
contradiction to Transcendental Consciousness. Again, the relation of 
abstraction does not hold good in the case of the world and the Absolute 
Brahman. Absolute Brahman is infinite and being infinite it cannot be 
& mere negative abstraction from the world. In the words of Prof. 
Maxmüller,?: “If the infinite were as certain philosophers suppose, 
simply a hegative abstraction (ein negativer Abstraction begrift), then no 
doubt reason would suffice to explain how we come to be possessed of it. 
But abstraction will never give us more than that from which we abstract. 
From a given number of perceptions we can abstract the concept of a given 
multitude. Infinite, however, is not contained in finite, and by no effort 
whatever shall we be able to abstract the infinite from the finite. To 
say, as many do, that the infinite is a negative abstract concept, is a mere 
playing with words.’’ We find also in our everyday life that any amount 
of abstraction from. the illusory self-contradictory world-appearance cannot 
install the Absolute Brahman which is infinite. Thus all our attempts to 
understand the relation between the world and the Absolute Brahman 
are only in vain. The world of Ignorance is superimposed upon Brahman 
. through Ignorance and such world has no separate existence apart from 


Brahman (Tadvyatirekena Sattékatvabhava). So the relation is one of ' 


indescribable identity and is a product of Ignorance. 
Observations made by the author of Advaitàmoda?! may throw some 


light on the relation between Brahman and the world. Fire cannot enter in- 


to water since they are of opposed characteristics. But fire can enter water 
in a subtle form under the covering of a sealed vessel and as if destroys 
the coldness of water. Hotness of fire is then super-imposed on water 
which is by nature cold. In the same. manner through the anirvacya 
covering of Ignorance Brahman is related to the world. Existence which 
is Brahman is super-imposed on the world which is self-contradictory and 
unreal in itself. The act of super-imposing is also due to ignorance. 


29 Barvavodinta Siddhânta Sâra Sangraha Slokas 805-308, 
30 F, Maxmuller—Lectures on the origin and Growth of Religion, 1808, p, 28. 
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1. The Origins of Religion 


Modern anthropological and sociological researches into the origins of 
religions have brought to light astounding propositions and conclusions. 
The old orthodox view has been that religious truths were revealed by some 
supracosmic divine agency at the beginning of creation or at some parti- 
cular time to some chosen prophets. Dayananda held that in the prim. 
ordial beginning of creation the Vedic Samhitas were revealed to the four 
pristine rishis—Agni, Vayu, Aditya and Angira. The Hebrews believe 
that Jehova revealed the Ten Commandments to Moses. Christianity 
and Islam also accept the revelation of their religious teachings to Jesus 
and Muhammad. But philosophers of religion in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries began to challenge the authenticity of revelation at 
a certain time and place. They felt that the eternally perfect Being could 
not be conceived to have engagéd in such a mundane task because it amounted 
to the acceptance of spatial and temporal determinations even for the 
infinitely perfect substance. 

Modern anthropological, sociological and psychological researches also 
seriously challenge the notion and historicity of revelation. They em- 
phasize totemism, or fetishism or ancestor-worship or magic or the fear 
of capital (in Lenin’s view) as the source of religious beliefs and practices. 
Not divine illumination or the awakening of the superconscious but fears 
of various kinds are being regarded as the source of religious belief. Reli- 
gion is now considered as a compensation for the feelings of human help- 
lessness and providing the need of dependence and support, for man, on 
something bigger and vaster than himself. Durkheim regarded God as 
only the symbolic magnification and transfiguration of society and in his 
view the clan is identified with an animal or a plant conceived as the totemio 
divinity." Social scientists have tried to find out elements of kinship 
between some of the religious practices and notions-of the savage tribes 
of New Zealand, Pacific islands and Africa and the Aruntas in Australia 
on the one hand, and the old religious tenets and legends recorded in the 
Vedas, Scandinavian mythology and the wonder tales of ancient Greece 


1 €, Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life. 
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and ancient Rome on the other. Thus the problem of the origins of rell- 
gions is one of the main controversial issues of the social sciences. : 

If we study the Buddhist Tripitakas we do find in them remnants of 
elements. of folk culture and the.primitive notions and practices of the 
masses of northern India. But early Buddhism does- contain elements 
of a higher metaphysics and a lofty moral idealism also. The ideas and 
sermons of Zoroaster in Persia, of Lao-Tse and Confucious in China, of 
the ethically-oriental prophets in Palestine and of Gautama and Mahavira 
in India contain exalted moral and spiritual teachings which show a suffi- 
cient degree of theoretical sophistication and maturity. Buddha was a 
teacher of great renown? and. philosophical illumination dawned upon 
him after he had undergone physical, mental and moral austerities of an 
extreme kind for six years, This central fact of Buddhahood—the pro- 

, phetic vision of Buddha—must not be lost sight of. Buddhists do not accept 
any- superconscious perfect reality as the source of liberating gnosis but 
in their view the dawn of a super-intellectual vision of the highest truth 
through samadhi is a. recognized element. The charismatic leadership of 
Gautama. Buddha was accepted because he was acclaimed to have had an 
authentic grasp of superior truth. He himself also always proclaimed 
that he had the thorough intuitional apprehension of truth. 


But even if we accept this intuitional source of religion,. we do haye 
to acknowledge that the Buddhist movement operated in'a definite social, 
economic -and political background. This background does have some 


1 Religion has been variously defined. Broadly speaking, religion can be defined 
as a belief in the spiritual value of things. Some scholars see in totemism the, origin 
of religion and some in magic. Spencer hit upon ancestor worship as the source of 
religion. It is true that primitive religions did. not distinguish between spirituality 
and superstition but it would be correct to say that the primitive mind had a belief 
in something super-natural or supra-individual. This native apprehension of a force, 
external and superior to man, was later on provided a more rational and spiritual dimen- 
sion and got conceptualised as the brahman of Vedantism. This same force has been 
provided a philosophical dimension in Western idealism in the shape of the notion of 
the absolute. So far as early Buddhism is concerned it does not present the aspects 
of antique religions, it is a developed form of religion. Hence the anthropological 
investigations into the origins of religions are more applicable to the Indus Valley 
religion and the earliest strata of the Vedic religions than to the Tripitaka Buddhism. 


2 The Buddha was the acknowledged leader of the Samgha. According to Monier- 
Williams, Buddhism, pp. T1ff, the Samgha was not a hierarchy, nor an ecclesiastical 
organization under a centralized authority. As the first Head of the Samgha, Gautama - 
had no successor. Nor was.the Samgha the repository of theological learning or a medi- 
ating caste of priests. 


3 The older Upanishads were composed against a monarchical background. Early 
Buddhism, on the other hand, flourished against the background of the republicanism 
of the Lichhavis; the Mallas and the Sakiyas as woll as the monarchy of the Kosalans 
and the Magadhans. It may be possible to trace some correlation between the monar- 
chical background of the Upanishads and their concept of the.absolute. In Judaism 
a similar phenomenon ean be seen. It exalts Jehova as an autocratic monotheistic 
God. Parallel to this:monotheiam we have, at the social and political levels the supreme 
leadership of Moses and the imperialism of David and Solomon. But it will be far- 
fetched if we hazard the proposition that there could be some correlation between the 
republican background of Buddhism and its concept of dynamic reality. In the Brah- 
majala Sutta of the Digha Nikaya (Hindi Translation by R. Samkrityayane and J. 
Kashyap), p. 4, Gautama Buddha says that he is not interested in political matters, 
army and battles, nor in the problems .of grama, nigama, nagar janapada nor in eco- 
nomic matters of clothes, chariots etc. He is also condemnatory of those Sramanas 
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influence on a religious movement although it may not ‘determine’ or 
‘condition’? the movement.! Social, economie and political factors” do 
have a vital influence on the growth and spread of a religious movement. 
Buddhism was not a purely intellectual or philosophical movement having 
the sole intention of controverting the idealism of the Upanishads. Buddha’s 
aim was to indicate the moral and mystical path of emancipation to tor- 
mented humanity. But if he was not a philosopher of the cloister, neither; 
can he be regarded as a radical reformer imbued with the sentiments of 
utilitarianism or positivism or democracy. The modern notions of social 
idealism, social justice and humanitarian solidarity were not his motivating 
factors and guiding forces. Nevertheless, he was concerned with the people 
and was pained at the sad plight of misery-stricken wayfarers. Further- 
more, he did work for the success of his movement in-a political and eco- 
nomic set up. Hence although he was concerned with the doctrines of 
anatman and pratityasamatpada he was also busy with the organisation 
of a large number of bhikkhus and bhikkhunis. Thus there can.be no denial 
of the fact that Gautama Buddha operated in a politico-economic frame- 
work and willingly or unwillingly he did have to deal. with some social, 
political and economic problems.* Hence, it may be said. that the. per- 


and Brahmins who acted as the. emissaries of kings, ministers, princes- ete. Buddha 
thus denies that he has any interest in these things. In the Samannyaphala Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya, op. cit., p. 26 the contemporary Sramanas and Brahmins are stated 
to have been interestad in politics and in problems of war, conquest, victory and defeat 
and transfer of monarchs. Gautama Buddha absolutely disclaims any interference by 
him in such matters. This may indicate that his movement was mainly concerned 
with ethical advancement and psychic illumination and not with political affairs, But 
nevertheless, political repercussions did ensue from the movement of Buddhism. In 
spite of this disclaimer, in the Brahmajala Sutta, op. cit., p. 2, Gautama Buddha em- 
phatically states that he is vitally interested in social cohesion and cooperation and 
in the act of recounciling those people who are divided. i 


1 Edward Caird, in The Evolution of Religion, Vol. I; pp. 262-63, says that tho Ïndian 
Aryans could produce no higher social organisation' than that of an aggregation of 
subject tribes under a despotic ruler. This social organisation, according to him, had 
both religious and ethical implications. He says that for the same reason their poly- 
theism did not develop towards the comparative order of the Greek pantheon. Hence 
also the growing consciousness of a unity beneath the multiplicity of the gods could 
only take an abstract. form, the form of an undefined Being or Substance, out of which 
all was supposed to come out and to which everything must return. Furthermoro, he 
points out that the ethics which could spring from such a faith was only the negative 
ethics of an asceticism which renounced the world and withdrew from it as an empty 

' illusion. If Edward Caird, a confirmed Hegelian idealist, can accept these religious 
and ethical consequences -of the social structure of the ancient Indians, it appears that 
he is perilously, although unconsciously, near the Marxist historical materialist view 
of the origin and evolution of religions in response to the demands of the relations of 
production. ! . 

2 The Buddhist Tripitakas contain references to various institutional practices which 
would indieate that some common features charaeterized the contemporary republican 
states and the Buddhist Samgha. K. P. Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity has made a 
detailed study of these institutional features. B. K. Sarkar, Political Institutions and 
Theories of the Hindus, p. 149, also refers to those features like majority decision, pre- 
dominance of the voice of elders in a civic or public meeting and trial by jury (uvvabika 
—ihe Chullavagga, IV, 14, 19-21). Many of the provisions and regulations of the 
Buddhist Samghe were identical with those which were prevalent among other reli- 
gious groups.—S8. Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, pp. 16, 28. “But since there is 
no mention of any pre-Buddhistic order of nuns it may be a Buddhist innovation. 
Atreyi (in the Rigveda), Maitreyi and Gargi are isolated examples of learned women 
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sonality of Buddha has more in common with that of Moses and Christ than 
of Kant. A study of the Tripitakas is essential to obtain & comprehensive 
picture of the environment in which Gautama lived and worked. 


My own view with regard to the origin of religion may be called a syn- 
thesis of the Vedantie, Hegelian and Marxian methodologies. From the 
Vedanta I accept the fact of the personal illumination of the founder of 
a religion. I am not propounding here the ontological substantialistic reality 
of personal illumination in itself. What I want to state is that the founder 
of a religion does accept that he has obtained some significant illuminating 
experience. This personal belief which is psychologically objective for 
the founder, because of its dominating influence on him, is a factor with 
tremendous import. Unless he is a fake, this belief results in the trans- 
formation of his life and character and his acceptance in the minds and 
hearts of his disciples is largely a consequence of their belief in their teacher 
having that supreme religious experience. In Vedantism the centrality 
. of the transforming religious experience (anubhava and sakshatakara) is very 
much emphasized. Buddhism, early Christianity and the mystic sects 
in India, China, Islam and the West do also accept the reality of this trans- 
forming experience. I have called this treid Vedantic only in order to 
highlight the importance of samadhi in this system. Ido, however, acknow- 
ledge that this mystic experience-is not the monopoly of the Vedanta. 


Y agree with Hegel in holding that there is a closé connection between 
religion and the political principle. Religion, according to. Hegel, is the 
sphere in which the nation defines its basic notions of Truth and God. 
Hegel regards absolute truth as the content of religion and as intuition, 
feeling, representative knowledge it aims to comprehend God. Every: 
thing else is to be seen in this light and depends on it for justification. He 
says in his Philosophy of History : 


“ The conception of God, therefore, constitutes the general basis of a 
people’s character. In this aspect, religion stands in the closest 
connection with the political principle. Freedom can exist only 
where Individuality is recognized as having its positive and real 
existence in the Divine Being. The connection may be further 
explained thus :—Secular existence, as merely temporal—occupied 
with particular interests—is consequently only relative and un- 
authorized ; and receives its validity only in as far as the universal 
‘soul that pervades it—its principle—receives absolute validity ; which 
it cannot have unless it is recognized as the definite manifestation, 
the phenomenal existence of the Divine Essence. On this account 


but there is no information regarding the evangelisation work done by any band of 
female ascetics. Hence the organisation of the Samgha for female monka (bhikkhuni 
and theri) seems to be an original contribution of Buddha to group organisation in 
ancient India, - : 
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it is that the State rests on Religion...... “While, however, the- 
‘correct sentiment is adopted, that the State is based on Religion, 
the position thus assigned to Religion supposes the State already 
to exist; and that subsequently, in order to maintain it, Religion 
must be brought into it—in buckets and bushels as it were—and 
impressed upon people's hearts. It-is quite true that men must 
be trained to religion, but not as to something whose existence has 

~ yet to begin. For in affirming that the State is based dn Religion 
—that it has its roots in it—we virtually assert that the former 
has proceeded from the latter; and that this derivation is going. l 
on now and will always continue; t.e., the principles of the State 
must be regarded as valid in and for themselves, which can only. 

-be in so far as they are recognized as determinate manifestations 
of the Divine Nature. The form of Religion, therefore, decides 
that of the -State and its constitution. The latter actually ori- 
ginated in the particular religion adopted by the nation; so that, 
in fact, the Athenian or the Roman State was possible only in. 
connection with the specific form of Heathenism existing among 
_the respective peoples; just as a Catholic State has a spirit.and 
constitution different from that of a Protestant one.”! 


Marx is correct in stressing the importance of the forces and relations 
of production in a religious movement. But his friend Engels is wrong 
in only referring to the legacy of primitive notions on religious ideas. They 
(Marx and Engels) are absolutely blind to the significance :of the religious . 
experience and they are also wrong in thinking that the relations of pro: 
duction have a ‘ determining ’ effect on religious ideas. I do accept that 
the constellation of economic forces and economic institutions does play . 
a significant part in the growth of a religious movement. In this chapter 
I myself have tried to indicate the influence of economic forces on the 
growth of Buddhism. But I do never uphold a theory of the causal or 
even conditioning role of the economic structure of society on a religious 
movement. Religious. movements, in their turn: do initiate social and 
economic teachings also. Even mystically-oriented religions like Vedanta 
and Buddhism do inculcate social and economic precepts and propositions. 
Hence it is the process of a two-way impact between religion and economy. 

Thus. the methodology which I have pursued may be regarded as a 

_ critique of Marxism. . I do accept that Buddha had undergone-à vital phase 
of spiritual transformation. By asceticism and meditation he had obtained 
some super-normal - experience. This personal intuitional experience is 
& very momentous element in studying the institutional and historical 
growth of Buddhism. I accept the conjoint role of the contemporary social, 
politieal, economic and cultural factors of the period, and not solely of 


1 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, E.T. by J. Sibre (New York, , Willey Book Co, y 
1944), pp. 50-51. i 
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economic factors, A comprehensive historical study of the political, social, 
economic and cultural factors has to be undertaken and their role indi- 
cated in the institutional development of Buddhism. Furthermore, the 
social, economic and political teachings of early Buddhism also have to 
be studied although it is true, we cannot get there a systematic theory of 
state or a sophisticated ‘theory of economies and sociology. 


2. Economic Causation and Religion 


The economic factor has great importance both for individual life and 
social history. Through the command of economic instrumentalities and 
résources man obtains increasing facility in the struggle for existence. 
But the economic factor is never the sole factor in a man’s life. There 
are four dominant factors in human existence : (i) the physiological factor, 
(it) the economic factor, (it) the desire for honour, esteem and prestige 
and (iv) artistic, idealistic and transcendental interests. These four factors 
express themselves with varying intensity and in different magnitude in 
different individuals. Historical movements are propelled through the 
activities of individuals who have, in varying degrees, these interests and 
manifest them in the external social and physical environment. In certain 
individuals or for certain classes or civilisations the economic factor can 
become very important but it is always one factor and never the sole factor. 

' So far as the origin of religious truth is concerned, the. economic factor 
may not have any or much relevance. The processes of logical and philo- 
sophical thinking and intuitive meditation that went into the formulation 
of the main teachings of Buddhism—the four Aryan truths, the twelve- 
fold causational formula, the eightfold path, the four dhyana or the four 
brahmavihara etc.—are not economically determined in the least. But 
when I make this statement, I do not intend to deny the commonplace 
truth that before Buddha and his disciples could meditate on these truths 
they must have had something’ to eat and for producing the articles and 
materials of food there must have been prevalent some process of production 


c - 


7 z 
.1 It is not possible to trace the economic foundations of the Buddhist dootrines of 
anatman, pratityasamutpada, and nirvana. It is true that the rise of the nihilist move- 
ment in Russian thought can be linked up with the despair experienced by the Russian 
workers and revolutionaries. It is possible to correlate the Nietzschean Cult of the 
superman with the triumphant political and economic mood of Imperial Germany. 
But this kind of correlation is possible only for sociological philosophy. Speculative 
philosophy, on the other hand, is, more or less, independent of the economic and poli- 
tical situation. One would have to venture into the abstract, rarefied, and even illu: 
Sory regions of speculations for searching the economie and political background of the 
nihilism of Nagarguna or of the idealism of Asanga and Vasubandhu. It is more plau- 
sible to interpret a system of thought with reference to its intellectual legacy. 
The fine and subtle distinctions pointed out by philosophical minds are not determined 
by the cash nexus or the economic changes in trade values. It will be very difficult 
to find a correlation between Kant’s categorical imperative, categories of the under- 
standing and the Ideas of Reason and the changing conditions of the economic and 
politióal life of Germany. But ‘although the economic and political roots of philo- 
sophical concepts, catogories and propositions may not be traced, it is possible and 
even worthwhile to find out the influence of economic and political factors on religious 


movements. : 3 
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within a social and economic system. What I mean to deny is that the 
processes and conclusions of religious and philosophical thought are deter- 
mined by the economic process. We must eat before we can think but 
the method and processes of food production do not determine whether 
one is to think about ‘nirvana or about relativity or about factors resulting 
in the decline of the empire of the Mauryas. 


But although the origination of religious truths is not determined by 
the economic process the influence of the economic factor ‘is tremendous 
on the organisational phase of religion. 


(a) The spread of a religious movement like that of other social move- 
ments is facilitated by economic patronage. The richer sections can shower 
their munificence in various ways on the religious organization. 
They can build rest-houses and buildings where the monks can reside. 
They can arrange for.the food of the monks and teachers. In times of 
illness of the religious aspirants they can arrange for medical facilities to 
them. Thus the influence of the economic factor is very important on the 
organizational side of a religion. 


(b) It is also a fact that several adherents join a movement being 
tempted by its economic attractions. Some individuals who might have 
failed to make out a living in other spheres may find an easy means of 
subsistence in the religious congregation. In several such cases, ‘however, 
the economic motive may not overtly work. It may be a subconscious 
motivation and in some cases it may be suffused with highly idealized — 
feelings of reverence for the founder of the religion and his teachings, 


(c) A third way in which the economie factor operates in a religious 
movement is that aid, subventions and donations can be utilized in sending 
preachers for missionary work. This factor is becoming more important 
in modern religious movements than in the ancient because of the increased 
facilities for transportation. 


(d) A fourth way in whieh the impact. of he economie faetor is felt 
on religious systems is the establishment of congruity between the demands 
of the economy and the possible economic implications of the religious 
teachings. If the demands of the economic system require that interest 
should be charged on capital investments, then between two. religioug 
movements, the one ‘of which supports the lending of money at interest 
and the other condemns usury, the chances of the first one being patronized 
by the holders of economic power are great. To take another example 
—if a religious system, even by implication, suggests the concept of eco. 
nomic equality, the chances are that the economic magnates would try 
to suppress it. Hence it is evident that the study-of the correlation between 
the structure of economie power and the economie ethics of religious thove. 
ments . can significantly advance our knowledge. . 
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3. The Economic Background of Buddhism 


It will be worthwhile to analyse some of the dominant features of the 
contemporary economic life and to find out if directly or indirectly they 
could foster or retard the progress of the Buddhistic movement. 


(a) Trade and Commerce 


During the days of the Indus civilization some amount of trade was 
carried on between India, Sumer and Egypt. Some seals of common 
design have been unearthed in Ur and Mohenjodaro. The trade between 
these countries must have resulted in a clash of ideas and have promoted 
a wider orientation and outlook. The Vedic civilization which is depicted 
in the Samhitas, the Aitareya and the Satapatha Brahmanas and the Upani- 
shads is more agrarian and secluded in outlook as contrasted to the urbanism’ 
of the Indus civilization. There are some references to the sea in the Vedic 
literature but there is no reference to trade outside India. The Atharva- 
veda exalts sea-faring and there are some references in the Vedic mytho- 
logy to persons saved in the sea by some kind deity. There is also the 
mention of the Panis.who probably are the ancient Phoenicians. Some 
words of proto-Australoid origin have been found in the Atharvaveda but 
by and large the civilization depicted in the Vedic literature is charac-. - 
terized by localism and an intra-country outlook. 

The foundation of the Median empire, however, resulted in & change 
and commercial activities were once again started between Western Asia, 
and north-west India. The Jatakas contain explicit: references to the 
trade of India with Babylon. The Babylonian markets offered fabulous 
prices for some of the luxury articles exported from India. One of the 
Neo-Babylonian emperors specially constructed a new harbour for the 
landing of the vessels engaged in Indian trade. The trade in luxuries points 
out that the cultures of the countries engaged in that must have been, at 
least partly, aristocratic. On the other hand, it is the necessary concomi- 
tant of an aristocratic or semi-aristocratic culture that it must be supported 
at, the base either by slaves or by some other sections of the plebian strata. 

The growth of trade and commerce had two significant consequences. 
First, it promoted a broader outlook. This wider orientation is seen in the 
attitude of Buddha. Buddha hopes that his message should spread ‘in all 
quarters and corners, This missionary outlook of Buddha would have 
been influenced by the dynamic economy of the day. The ritualistic cult 
of the Brahmins had fostered a local and restricted outlook. It^ was com- 
plicated and required for its performance a trained priesthood. Hence 
its spread in countries outside India was difficult. The predominantly 
agrarian economy on which the Vedic civilization was ‘based fostered a 
local outlook. The village has been always the centre of localism. Hence 
there must have been some other material base for the missionery zeal 
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manifested by Buddhism. It-iay be stated that there must have been 
some correlation between the expansion of trade and commerce from the 
7th century B.C. onwards and the missionarizing zeal of the new religions. 
A second consequence of expanded trade and commerce is that it increases 
the wealth of the country and accelerates the production process. In the 
early Buddhistic works there is reference to great mercantile magnets. 
These magnets substantially helped in the strengthening of the Buddhistic 
movement: I do not mean to suggest that the merchants who helped 
Buddhism were actually engaged in or derived their wealth from foreign 
trade and commerce, I only state that the increase of trade and com- 
merce is an index of the economic prosperity of the richer sections and the 
merchants who helped Buddhism must have been indirect sharers in the 
expanded wealth of the country. Thus it appears that the increase of 
trade and commerce had two consequences for the new movement of Bud- 
dhism. It fostered the acceptance of a wider missionary outlook and it 
prepared the ground for the expansion of wealth which made it possible 
at least im some cases that large gifts could be extended to the religious 
movements. : i i - ; 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya also contains references to the expansion 
of trade and commerce with the countries of eastern and western Asia. 
But since the date of Kautilya is controversial and since there is an in- 
creasing tendency to regard the Arthasastra as post Mauryan, this book 
cannot be referred to in connexion with the economic life of northern India 
from about the seventh to the fourth centuries B.O. It will not be wide 
of the mark to suggest, however, that the correlation between extended 
economic activity and the growth of a missionary outlook was maintained 
‘for a long time in India. i 


(b) Economic Position of the Brahmin Class . 


Thé Majjhima and the Digha Nikaya contain references to brahmadeya! . 
—gifts for Brahmins.? This term refers to a prevalent custom in the 
contemporary society of providing gifts and charities to the Brahmin caste. 
For a long time the Brahmins had been solidifying their social position.® 


1 brahmadeya —tax-freo gift of land. , 

? Even during the days of the Upanishads, liberality and generosity were recognized 
as great virtues, The Brihadaranyaka, III, 8, 9 says eat Seu. aafia qsari Sat adl 
faaxIssmpadi According to'the Brihaderanyaka, III, 9,21, aq is based upon «fag 

3 In the Brihddaranyaka, III, 8, 10, the knower of the wax (akshara) is 
called a brahmana and is contrasted to a kripana. Because of the sameness of the 
term brahmana, both for the brahmin class and for the knower of brahman, in practice, 
this was bound to increase the social status of the brahmin class. In the Brihada- 


ranyeka, TI, 1, 21, the maharaja and the mahabrahmana are treated, on an equal footing. 
This indicates that the mahabrahmana had a socially covetable position. It is also 


“said, Ibid., II, 1, 15, that Ajatsatru took Balaki Gargya by the hand and rose ( qag 
Amet) Ib may indicate that Ajatsatru and Gargya were on intimate terms. 
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They had the boldness to proclaim the vicious theory of the origin of the 
four varnas from the four organs of the Purusha. For themselves they 
had’ claimed that they were the mouth of the Purusha. The Brahmins 
also solidified their economic position. The rituals brought a large amount 
of fees or dakshina to them. Although the wealth of the Brahmins can 
in no way be regarded to be as fabulous as that of the medieval Church 
in Europe, it is a fact that more or less the Brahmins depended for their 
subsistence on the charity of the laity. Some of the sacrifices conducted 
by the Brahmins were continued for months and they must have brought 
large fees to the priests who'were in charge of these rites. Brahmadeya 
and dakshina, thus, must have been of significance in enabling the Brahmin 
caste to maintain its economic position. . ' 

Another way in which the Brahmin caste fortified its economie position 
was. that it maintained educational institutions. Uttara and Baila are 
reported to have their educational centres in Mithila. Yajnavalkya, the 
reputed teacher -of monistic philosophy, had a large band. of students.’ 
The gifts of Janaka? in the shape of gold and cows were of considerable 
help to him in maintaining himself and his devoted pupils. There are 
references to other teachers having set up educational institutions under 
them in the Upanishadic literature. In the Buddhist lieteratur there is 
reference to several Brahmin teachers having under them manavaka or young 
‘students. Although not very affluent, these educational institutions must 
have been at least able to maintain the teachers and the pupils. They 
would be financed either by the gifts of the people? or to some extent by 
-the daily begging of the students and sometimes of thé teacher also. 

Tt is true that the economic position of the Brahmins as a caste was 
not covetable. Some mahasaila Brahmins might have been prosperous 
but, by and large, the Brahmins as a caste were only able somehow to 
maintain themselves. The important point to note about them is that 
they were not a producing class. They generally depended for their main- 


1 Tt is true that the 7th, 6th and 5th Centuries B.C. were not the epocha of people's 
enlightenment or mass culture. The literacy figures in those days must have been 


very small. But although not politically significant as the third or the fourth estate, ` ` 


it may be guessed that the middle classes and the lower middle classes must have atten- 
ded the sermons of Buddha and must have made some financial contributions to the 


movement. i 

2 King Janaka used his great wealth for sacrificial purposes, agefatty afai, 
A great sacrificial congregation was held at his court and Brahmins even from a dis- 
tance assembled there (qa gaaat araa afhafar wq), After the costly sacrifice 
Janaka offered ten thousand gold pieces (ten padas of gold were bound to the horns 
of each cow—and there were one thousand cows) for the victorin the scholarly combat 
in the science of brajunavidya. Cf. the word amaA in the Brihadaranyeka, TII, 7, 1. 

3 Yajnavalkya must have been maintaining a vast educational centre, other- 
wise he would not have taken one thousand cows. It may also be pointed out that 
the structure of the educational establishment must have been large because other- 
wise one thousand cows could not have been housed. From these it may be inferred 


that in the ‘ academy’ of Yajnavalkya there must have been at least. one thousand 
students. He charged his student Samasrava to conduct the cows to his ashrama. 


~ 
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‘tenance on the gifts and charities of the believers in the prevalent religious 
theology and rituals: The laity who contributed these gifts did so bécause 
they adhered to a system of beliefs wherein charity to Brahmins was in- 
euleated. There gifts might not be so considerable as to finance what 
may be regarded as a decent standard of life but slender though they might 
have been, the important point is that on their basis a non-producing caste 
‘had been generally able” to maintain its physical existence. The point 
to be emphasized is that the means of subsistence of the Brahmin caste 
were integrally connected with a system of traditional theological beliefs.’ 


Buddhism challenged the -contemporary Brahmanical ‘theology. Tt 
does not accept any metaphysical absolute. It ridicules the notion of a 
supreme creative power. It undermines the position of the traditionally 
venerated gods of the Vedic pantheon. It says that the gods like Brahma 
and Indra are subordinate to Buddha and even supplicate him for favor. 
It denied the efficacy of the fee-giving sacrifices some of which involved 
even the slaughter of animals. Instead, it preached that the due per- 
formance of one’s duties towards parents or the giving of help to the needy 
were the true sacrifices. We have discussed at a different place the nature 
and religious implications of the Buddhistic attack on Brahmanical theology 
and ritualism.? At this place it is only essential to point out that the 
attack against contemporary theology and ritualism was-a direct challenge 
to the social and economic position of the Brahmin caste. If the creative 
primordial principle or Jsvara himself was a non-entity, what significance 
could be attached to being the “mouth” (brahmano asya mukhamasita) 
of such an agency? The vehemence with which the Brahmin protagonists 
opposed Buddhism in post-Asokan India was based on the fact that their 
entire economic position was sought to be undermined by the success of 


the Buddhist creed. 


(c) Economic Support to Buddhism - 


We have earlier pointed out the four possible ways in which, in its 
organizational form, a religious movement can be supported by the eco- 
nomic leaders. A good financial basis does constitute a dominant source 
of strength to any religious movement, The temples of Egypt and Baby. 


1 According to the Brihadarany yeka Upanishad, 1, 4, 11, tho Brahmins are regarded 
as the Yoni of the political rulers. “ Verily, in the beginning this world was Brahma, 
one only. Being one, he was not developed. He created still further a superior form, 
the Kshatrahood, even those who are Kshatras (rulers) among the gods: Indra, Varuna, 
Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, Isana. Therefore there is nothing higher 
than Kshatra. Therefore at-the Rajasuya ceremony the -Brahman sits below ihe 
Kshatriya. Upon Kshatrahood alone does he.confer this honor. This same thing, 
namely Brahmanhood (brahma), is the source of Kshatrahood. Therefore, even if 
the king attains supremacy, he rests finally upon Brahmanhood as his own source. 
So whoever injures him (i.e. & Brahman) attacks his own source. He fares worse in 
proportion’ as he injures one who is better," d 

? Y.P. Varma, “The Vedio Religion and the Origins of Buddhista,” Journal of the 
Bihar Research Society, Vol. XLVI, parts I-IV, January:Decermber, 1960, pp. 276-308. 
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-lonia could play such a significant role in the political, educational and 
religious life of these countries because they had considerable economic 
-assets. . They even received some state subsidies for carrying out their | 
: various. activities. In a sense these could be regarded as states within 
states. In ancient Palestine also, David and Solomon (10th century B.C.) 
rendered help to the growing Israelite religion by constructing the ‘ Great 
temple.’ E 

Before the rise of Buddhism, as we have mentioned earlier, the kings: 
had developed the practice of making grants to individual Brahmin tea- 
chers.! King Bimbisara of Magadh made grants to the Brahmin Brahma- 
datta of Anga. There are other such references in the contemporary 
Buddhistic literature. Buddhism also received the support of kings? 
and financial magnates.? Perhaps one of the factors why the five heretical 
teachers could not succeed in organizing any big movement was that they 
did not receive adequate financial support. : 

Buddhism was more fortunate in the gifts and grants that it received 
from kings‘ and rich merchants. Bimbisara made liberal 'grants to 
Buddhism. l ' 

One institutional change came with the pouring in of gifts and grants 
Originally the bhikkhus used to reside in very ordinary and sequestered 
places exposed to all kinds of privations. But when devoted followers 
began to build viheras,! Buddha allowed the bhikkhus to reside even in 
these comfortable dwellings. i 


(4) The Influence of the Rural Economy upon Buddhism ' 


We have earlier referred to the growth of trade and commerce in the 
country after the seventh century B.C. But that should not lead us to 


1 In the Brihadaranyaka, YI, 1, 1, Ajatsatru, King of Kasi promises to give a thousand 
cows to Dripta Balaki for a speech on brahman. -Janaka’s magnificent munificerico 
was the subject of talk in the contemporary metropolises and rural areas. 

2 Prasenajit, the king of Kosala, is stated to have professed his adherence to Bud- 
dhism. But Ajatsatru did not possibly render any support to the Samgha in Buddha’s 
life-time. But according to the Mahaparinirvana Sutra of the Digha Nikaya he is re- 
ported to have built a stupa over some portions of the relics of Buddha—T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 7-8 (Indian edition). : 

' 3 Contrasting early Buddhism and Christianity, Monier-Williams Buddhism, says 
that while Jesus Christ was despised and rejected by kings and princes dnd followed 
by poor ignorant fishermen, Buddha was honoured by kings and princes and followed 
by rich men. 

Y 5 According to the Samannyaphala Suita of the Digha Nikaya (Hindi translation 
by R. Samkrityayana), p. 22, it appears to have been a practice of contemporary kings _ 
to take care of the clothing, food, shelter, medicine, protaction, watch and ward of the 
bhikkhus. It may be possible that the religious philanthropy of the contemporary kings 
might have been one of the factors for the development of monasicism. 

5 N. Datta, The Spread of Buddhism, points out that the Vaisya community in Rajgir 
furnished the largest number of converts. Buddha is seid to have allowed the use 
of sugar to the bhikkhus when one merchant offered to give sugar to the Sangha. It 
may be hazarded that possibly the support of the mercantile community of Rajgir to 
Buddha might be & counteracting step to the royal pressure on them because Rajgir 
being the capital of Magadhan kings, due to physical proximity, the kings might 
have exercised pressure on the setthis. ` : . 

é Some famous Viharas presented to Buddha were Veluvana Kalandakanivapa, the 
Jetavana at Sravasti, Jivaka's Amravana and Maddakuchchi Mrigadava, 


i 
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infer that the economy was industrial. The trade and commerce was in 
agricultural products and not in industrial commodities. There was no 


large-scale manufacturing system prevalent at the time in spite of the . 
mention of “ sresthis.” The prevailing economy of the time was rural! . 


Though there is the mention of towns? like Rajgir, Champa, Pataliputra, 
Vesali, Kasi, Sravasti, Ujjeni, Taxila, etc. in the Buddhistic literature,? 
these towns were not renowned for any industry. Some of them derived 


their importance from being only capital towns. The vast bulk of the - 


population lived in the countryside. Even in the Buddhistic literature 
the recognition of the physical existence of the villages is pronounced. 
The imagery and the metaphors, the setting and the scenes in the Tripi- 
takas are taken from the countryside. 


Perhaps a village economy and population are more receptive to reli- 
gious ideas and movements. Towns, on the other hand, breed a mate- 


rialistie and sensate outlook. The reason for this is that in the towns the 


struggle for existence is very hard. There is keen competition and hence 
the minds of the towns people are in a constant tension. Most of the time 
their miris are engaged in the quest of material goods. They have to 
devise new ways and means to ascend in the economie ladder. After the 
end of the Middle Ages and with the growth of the Renaissance, science, 
technology and commerce have become the foci of general attention in the 
West. We do have churches, sects and denominations in the Western 
countries but the overwhleming quest for religious values and symbols 
that we find in the Middle Ages has never been repeated on any similar 
magnitude in the West. There seems to be some definite correlation bet- 
ween the growth of urban civilization and the generation and fostering 
of a materialistic outlook. 


1 C. A. F. Rhys Davids, “Economic Conditions According to Eorly Buddhist Litera. 
ture," The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, ed. by B.J. Rapson, pp. 170-77. “The 


rural economy of India at the coming of Buddhism was based chiefly on a system of : 


village communities of landowners, or what in Europe is known as peasant proprietor- 
ship. The Jataka bears very clear testimony to this. There is no such clear testimony 
in it to isolated large estates, or to great feudatories, or to absolute lords of the soil 
holding such estates. In the monarchies, the king, though autocratic and actively 
governing, had a right to a tithe on raw produce, collected as a yearly tax; and only 
to this extent could be be considered the ultn iate owner of the soil. All abanddoned 
all forest land the king might dispose of (D. T, 87); and under this right was included, 
the reversion to the crown of all property left intestate or ‘ ownerless ' (S. I, 89 (Kindred 
Sayings, I, 115); Jat. ITI, 3025; cf. IV, 485; VI, 348) a custon which may or may 


not be a survival of an older feudalism. The sovereign was moreover entitledto ‘ milk . 


money,’ à perquisite paid by the nation when an heir was born to him (Ibid. IV, 323), 


and he could declare a general indemnity for prisoners at any feastal occasion (Ibid. 


IV, 176; V, 285; VI, 327). 


2 The development of big towns in Europe is a consequence of the Commercial Revo. 
lution during the latter part of the Middle Ages. The Indian towns associated with 
early Buddhism were much smaller comapred to the towns of the 16th century in Europe, 

3 During the days of early Buddhism, Patliputra had not yet become a big town. 
It seems that Sravasthi, Rajagriha and Gaya were the Mecca and Medina of early 
Buddhism. H. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 197, refers to the “opulent and brilliant free, 
town Vaisali.” It is certainly true that Vaisali plays a more important part in the 
development of Buddhism than Kapilavastu, the birth-place of Gautama Buddha, 


4 
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The villages, on the other hand, have always been more receptive to 
religious ideas and values. The cynic may say that this is due to the accep: 
tance of superstitions, magic, ghost-stories and _priestcraft amongst the 
village population. But in sociological.terms it seems that the village 
population is more receptive to the acceptance of religious ideas because 
they have a fatalistic outlook since agriculture, their very source of exis- 
tence, is almost absolutely dependent on rains except in those areas where 
modern technology has been able to provide for -irrigational facilities. ' 
Whether in a particular year there will be rains or not is entirely a matter | 
of chance. This, almost absolute, dependence on chance makes the village 
population fatalistic:! The essence of fatalism is the supreme acceptance 
of a higher power and almost utter resignation in face of its inexorable ` 
decrees.. Thus the village economy dependent, on chance rainfall fosters 
a mentality suitable to the acceptance of religious creeds, dogmas and: 
rituals. What I am stating receives substantiation from the performance 
of great sacrifices—yajna, even in modern India to please the rain god for 
the grant ofraims. —.- . . ic Be 


A second factor which has made the village population of north India 
during the centuries preceding the rise of Buddhism receptive to religious 
values is that the struggle for existence has not been acute. The wants. of: 
the population were simple and their demands were slender.? Besides, 
the population was not large and hence thé pressure on land was not great. ' 
Hence people had some leisure. -Lesiure is essential for providing to the . 
people the time wlien they can listen tó religious discourses. The absorbing ` 


| But this fatalism, did not result in generating any pessimistic strain of gloom or 
frustration. The social collectivity as a total structure can never be given to any .' 
permanent attachment to sorrow. In spite of numerous ‘privations the people ex- ~ 
perience a tremendous amount of pleasure in the sheer fact of vital continuity. Phy- 
sical existence, im itself, is so absorbing that political and economio convulsions and 
their social and moral repercussions do not count as significant categories in their scheme 
of calculation and evaluation. This kind of political apatby is a normal feature: of 
people’s life everywhere. Even at the time of the rise of Macedon and of the threatened’ - 
invasion from her, the people of Athens and Sparta were not specially morosé and 
thinking of death. The condition of the Roman people at the time of the Teutonic ' 
invasions or of the people of England, France and the other countries of Western Europe 
at the time of Norman invasions would corroborate this generalisation regarding popular 
psychology. The Indian people throughout their history would offer numerous exam- 
ples to substantiate this point of view. Hence pessimism is a personal outlook and 
not & collective experience. . ; ~ 


2 H. Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 164, says: “....the. merchant Anathapindika, who 
had presented to the order the garden of Jetavana, Buddha’s favourite place of resort. 
In all important places which Buddha touched in the course of his wanderings, he 
found bands of such lay-believers, who went out to meet him, arranged for assemblies,. 
in, which Buddha spoke, who gave him and his companions their meals, who placed 
their residences and gardens at their disposal, or made them over to the order &s Church 
property. If he went wandering about with hundreds of his disciples, pious votaries 
were sure to accompany him on his journey with carts and waggons, and they brought 
necessaries of life, salt, and oil with them, for each in his turn to prepare the wanderer 
& meal, and crowds of needy folk followed in their train to snatch the remains of these 
provisions." Thé last part of the sentence is a baseless and even nonsensical attack 
against the contemporary economic condition of India and it shows that even so-called 
objective Western Indologists could be ‘ brutal’ in their depiction of the situation 
of * colonial? India. . 
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and. compulsive demands of the economic organization have made the 
modern: man almost leisureless. But the ‘very fact that in the seventh 
sixth centuries B.C. several religious teachers were roaming in the country 
and getting large audience for their sermons is a testimony to the fact that 
the people had relative rest and freedom and all their energies- were not 
taken up with the drudgeries of the struggle for economic subsistence.! 
Buddhism flourished at a time when the people had: some amount of 
leisure at their disposal. Hence it is ‘that whenever: Gautama- Buddha- 
would pass through the village, the people would come out to receive him 
and the group of bhikkhus. "They would spend considerable time in his 
services-and arrange for the food of the august religious visitors." l 


But in spite of the receptivity to the acceptance of religious values and 
dogmas engineered in the mentality of the village pópulation due to the 
compresence of these two factors—(i) a rain-dependent economy and 
(ii) an economy based on leisure—early Buddhism never became an agrarian 
movement. Nor did it provide any program for the economic betterment: 
of the village population. Its attitude was too much taken up with ethical 
quests: and psychological perfections. Hence, directly or indirectly it did 
not’ provide amy economic program for the village. population. If any 
person was economically thwarted then 'hé could join the Samgha and 
thus escapé thé stigma and the privations of the economie world but there. 
was no relief provided by: Buddhism to him if he continued to remain in 
his previous station. A more significant sense in which Buddhism never 
became an agrarian movement was that its membership was not consti- 
tuted to any considerable extent by the vast bulk of the inhabitants of the 


1 A. Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, (Calcutta, Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1961), p. 83: “ The entertainment of Buddha with his Fraternity 
by the faithful which. became a, general custom in the Gangetic provinces was per- 
formed sometimes by individuals, sometimes by families, sometimes by gamas and 
even. whole clans. A single family might make æ house to house collection of food 
materials (Jat., IL, 85; Mv. VI, 37) or all the villagers might come forward (ibid., 282 ; 
' 33, 1). The Mallas of Kusinara.even make compacts that whoever does not join the 
reception shall be fined and that the members should regale the Samgha by rotation 
(ibid., 36)... Sometimes it was the turn of a section or assembly viz., the puga (Cv. 6.2; 
VIII, 4.1). The corporate unity and homogeneity of faith among the villages facilitated 
the conversion of villages en. masse by Buddha repeatedly claimed in the Pali canon.” 
I have doubts regarding this last statement. A 


2 T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, (Indian ed. ,Caleutta, Susil Gupta, 1957), 
pp. 48-44: “ Of want, as known in our great cities, there is no evidence. It is put 
down as the direct misfortune known that a free man had to work for hire. And there 
was plenty of land to be had for trouble of clearing it, nor far from-the settled districts. 
On the other hand, the number of those who could be considered wealthy from the 
standards of those times (and of course still more so from our own) was very limited. . 
We hear of about a score of monarchs, whose wealth consisted mainly of the land tax, 
supplemented by other dues and perquisites; of a considerable number of wealthy 
nobles; and some priests, to whom grants had been made of the tithe arising out of 
certain parishes or counties or who had inherited similar rights from their forefathers ; 
of about a dozen millionaire merchants in Takkasila, Savatthi, Benares, Rajagaha, 
Vesali, Kosambi, and the seaport (882), and of a considerable number of lesser merchants 
and middlemen, all in the few towns. But these were the exceptions. There were 
no landlords. And the great mass of the people were well-to-do pedsantry, or handi- 
craftsmen, mostly with land of their own, both classes ruled over by local headmen 
oftheir own selection. | ^  -- i 
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villages. Early Buddhism had some very important royal converts, .it 
had some significant groups of rich man to finance its activities and opera- 
tions and it also succeeded in organizing a vast body of bhikkhus in its 
Samgha. These were, no doubt, sources of great strength. But in spite 
of all these avenues of strength, a very grave weakness of Buddhism was 
that it never became an agrarian mass movement in India. It was mainly 
an urban lower middle class movement. Nowhere in the records of Pali 
Buddhism or in other sources of historical information for nearly twelve 
‘hundred. years from the sixth century B.C. to the sixth century A.D. do we 
find any evidence to show that any large area, in northern India was ever 
fully converted to Buddhism or subscribed to the threefold formulas of 
surrender? Buddhism, essentially, was a movement of protest, it was 
‘heterodox in its orientation, and its tone was critical. Its abstruse meta- 
physics and subtle subliminal psychology were meant only for a small 
coterie of the bhikkhu group. But early Buddhism or even later Buddhism 
did not reach the mass of the people. There is no evidence to prove that 
an entire janapada or the majority of the population in any republican 
Samgha or rajya ever accepted Buddhism completely. . It is surprising that 
Buddhism never became a popularly accepted movement even amongst 
the Sakiyas or the Koliyas. This non-popular character of Buddhism 
explains the ease with wet it almost faded out of organized existence 


from India. 


^4. The Political Background of Buddhism - 


Territorially speaking, the early Buddhist movement was confined to 
north-east India. Gautama Buddha was roughly the contemporary of 
the Achaemenian (Persian) emperors Cyrus and Darius,’ having flourished . 
from 560 B.C. to 480 B.C., or according to another method of reckoning, 
from 603 B.C. to 523 B.C. The regnal period of Cyrus was from 558 to 


530 B.C. and that of. Darius from about 522 to 486 B.C. The Achaemenian  . 


emperors had succeeded in conquering Gandhara, in the extreme north- 
west of India. They employed Arameans for administrative purposes in 
that area and they introduced the Aramaic script in that part of the 
country. The success of the ancient Persian empire in conquering Gandhara 
showed that the north-western portion of the country was vulnerable. 


1 Croesus of Lydia and Nabonidus, the neo-Babylonian ruler were also contem- : 
oraries. . 

P 2 It is not correct to equate the Sakiya clan from which Gautema Buddha came’ 
with any Scythian tribe. According to Asvaghosa, the word “Saka denotes a kind of 
Sala tree. roe Prsaad Sastry, The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 1, March, - 
1933, pp. 

3 En the Chandogya Upanishad, Gandhara i is mentioned, possibly as an integral part 
of the then India. 

4 In the Tell-el-Amarna tablets (1400 B.C.) Aryan and Sanskritic names are found. 
If these indicate an early migration of Aryan tribes from India to the north-west regions 
then that could be regarded as an early precursor of the trans-Indian movement of 
Buddhist religious missionaries after the 2nd" eentury B.C. In the pre-Buddhist ages 
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‘It is surprising that no organised attempt was made to repulse the Persians. 
During this period the empire of Magadha was slowly extending its poli- 
tical strength and in those days of undeveloped transportation it could 
not be expected to play a vital political role in that remote territory. It 
is also possible that the news of foreign penetration in north-west India 
did not create any stir in northern and north-eastern India. 


In Persia, Zoroaster started his movement of monotheism and ethical 
reform slightly earlier than the beginning of the Buddhist movement in 
north-east India. He propounded an ethical dualism and taught the 
existence of a continuous fight between Ahur Mazda the typification of 
cosmic Good and Angra Mainyu the embodiment of Evil. It is possible 
that the liberal teachings of ethical idealism of Zoroaster aided the poli- 
tical career of the Achaemenian empire. The political teachings of early 
Buddhism’ also sponsored the concept of the chakkavatti.2 It is true that 
there are dominant elements of idealism, gloom and asceticism in the meta- 
physics and ethics of Buddhism so far as it concerns the problem of in- 
dividual redemption from sin and sorrow. But the political philosophy 
of ‘the Tripitakas is, in no way, anti-terrestrial. The Lakkhana Sutia of 
the Digha Nikaya inculeates a similarity between the ideal of Buddhahood 
and the ideal of chakkavatti. In the Chakkavatti Simhanada Sutia, the old . 
imperial rulers are mentioned. The Aitareya Brahmana first formulated 
the ideal of a chakkavatti? but, more or less, it was conceived, in its practical 
operation, as being confined to upper India.‘ But the missionary move- 


and specially in the history of Babylonia and Assyria we get 'some instances of the 
imposition of the religion of the victors on the defeated people but Buddha iniated 
the ethico-intellectual method of large-scale conversion. 


: 1 From the later Mahayanist transformations of Buddhism also, political consequen- 
ces followed. In Tibet Lamaism established a theocracy which sought to unite imperium 
and sacerdotium. In Mongolia also similar developments took place. Malamed, in 
Spinoza and Buddha, has strongly emphasized the non-political character of Buddhism. 
He says that ‘ Neither slain nor slayer, neither oppressed nor oppréssor' is a Buddhist 
figure of speech and this would imply that there is no cause for resistance in the world 
of illusion. He opines that Buddha was not concerned with the lot of the lower castes, 
was disinterested in man and his welfare and was equally indifferent to political, 
economic or social justice. Just as there is no Buddhistic theory of state, so there is 
no Buddhistic theory of sociology and economics. Melamed’s views aré grossly exag- 
gerated. The Tripitakas do contain social, political and economic teachings. Gautama 
Buddha, himself, associated with kings and princes. Early Buddhism did have signi. 
ficant political consequences. : 

+2 Hermann Guntert, Der arische Weltkonig Und Heilund, Halle, Verlag Von Max 
Niemeyer, 1923. In the Sela Sutta of the Sutta Nipata, ITI, 7, 7, Buddha says; “ A 
king am I, Sela, the king supreme of righteousness. The royal chariot wheel of righte- 
ousness do I set rolling on that wheel that no one can turn back again."— Quoted in Hardy, 
A Manual of Buddhism, p. 126. 


3 In the Brikadaranyaka there occurs, sp gat ‘afahia agaaa mfra 
which implies that there must have been a notion of universal supremacy (agaaa) 
which could be acquired by sacrifice. ' 


1 In the Brihadaranyaka there is also reference to the Madra land which was visited 
by some of the wandering (charakah) people. The latter, however, were not yet orya- 
tallized into a definite group. 
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ment of Buddha succeeded in giving an expanded territorial connotation 
to this term. It is possible that Asoka was influenced by the political 
philosophy of the Tripitakas and he wanted to be a chakkavatit emperor. 
Hence it may be stated that just as the ethical movement of Zoroaster 
imparted some sort of a political enthusiasm to the Achaeminian emperors, 
80 also the Buddhist missionary propaganda succeeded in imparting an 
expanded territorial field of action to the Magadhan empire. The poli- 
tical horizon of those days was confined either to the monarchical jana- 
padas? or to the republican Samghas.? Early Buddhism succeeded in 
extending. its filed of missionary operations almost in the whole of modern” 
Bihar and the Uttara Pradesha.* This crossing of the inter-janapada 


1 Vidudabha carried a war against the Sakiyas only a year before (i.e. 481 B.C. or 
632 B.C.) the death of Gautama Buddha, Eight years before the death of Buddha 
Bimbasara died by starvation. Ajatsatru made a subsequent visit to Buddha. Ajat- 
satru carried an imperialistic war against the Lichchavis. It may be stated that both 
Vidudabha and Ajatasatru repudiated the Buddhist doctrines of maitri and karuna 

“because they tried forcibly to destroy the independence of free states. The indirect 

incentive, however, that Buddhism gave to monarchical imperialism was only through 

stressing the view that just as there was an expansive missionary movement so also 

there could be an expansive political movement. Thus although political imperialism 

is an explicit repudiation of the Buddhist doctrine of compassion, and although the =- 
organisation of the. Buddhist Samgha was republican, nevertheless the success of 

Buddhism as a movement, of course, very indirectly, aided the cause of political ex- 

pension. ! ‘ ; 

2 According to the Anguttara Nikaya there were sixteen Mahajanapadas : 


1l. Kasi. . : .9.' Kuu 

2. Kosala, : : .. . 10. Panchela 

2. Anga f - .M. Matsya l 
4. Magadha , - 12, Surasena 

5. Vajji £ i ` 18. Assaka (in the Indus Valley) 

6. “Malla Ü 14. Avanti 

7. Chedi . .15. Gandhara 

8. Vamsa  . | 16. Kamboja 


In the Brihadaranyaka TI, 1, 18, it is said: “ As a great king, taking with him his 
‘people, moves around in his own country as he pleases, even so here'this one, (the man 
taking with him his senses, moves around in his own body as he pleases.” This refers 
to something like a political tour by the kings of those days and may be considered 
a precursor of the dharmayatra introduced by Asoka. Such an inspection tour appears 
to be the contemporary monarchical ideal. Ajatsatru of Kasi seems to be an advocate 
of this monarchical practice as‘he uses it as an ordinary instance of comparison. The 


phrase seam welt would indicate the smallness of the ‘territorial dimension of 
the ruler who could move around in his country teking with him his people. But 
the word wzetar smells of dictatorial significance and may signify something of 
a political autocracy.. The monarchical ideal is supreme in the Upanishads. 
The sleep of the vijnanamaya purusha in the puritata is compared to the sleep of the 
kumara or the maharaja or the mahabrahmana. 


. 3 Except for recognizing the supreme leadership (shasta) of Buddha, the Buddhist 
Samgha was based on the republican pattern. Possibly this pattern was borrowed 
- from the contemporary republican clans. There is no Brahmanical parallel for this 
Samgha congregation which is more or less a confederacy of autonomous monks bound 
together by the loyalty to Dharma and Samgha and Buddha. In view of the state- 


ment “ «qs qui HAA «dw GA ya,” in the Sela Suita of the Suita Nipata it 
‘will not be correct to regard Buddha as an antimonarchist. 


4 Q. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, says that in Kosala the. Buddhist movement 
- took firmest root, Sravastiin Kosala was also the chief centre of the. Ajivikas. Hence 
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, 


and inter-Samgha lines provided a considerable field of action to the Buddhist 
preachers. It may be possible that the expansion of the religious theatre 
of action might bave, at least indirectly, aided the expansion of the terri- 
torial field of action for the Magadhan emperors also. .Generalizing from 
the experiences of Zoroastrianism and Buddhism it may be possible to say 
that religious movements aid the political action of governmental structures." 


Kosala appears to have & prominent place in the 7th and 6th centuries B.C. intellectual 
movements. In those days Kasi was an important centre of Upanishadic metaphysics, 
while Gaya was an important centre of sacrificial ritualism associated with the Jatilag 
(See the Vinaya Pitaka). . à 


1A de-politicizing consequence of the Buddhist movement is stressed by Melamed 
in his Spinoza and Buddha, p. 302, when he says “ Buddha destroyed the Roman Em- 
pire." Palestine was the meoting-ground of the East and the West. The triumph 
of Buddhism in Palestine led to the greatest religions upheaval in world's history re- 
sulting in (1) the destruction of Judea, (i) the rise of Christianity and (iit) the des- . 
truction of ancient Rome. Almost all historians and scholars, except St. Augustine, 
agree that the rise of Christianity spelled ruin to ancient Rome. Not the aggressive 
barbarians but the ascetic monks, the destroyers of the fighting spirit and the planters 
of Eastern holiness, destroyed Rome. But I think that Melamed makes a surprising 
statement when he says that not Caesar but Buddha destroyed Judea. Not Roman 
forces but the ideas of redemption, salvation and self-negation destroyed -the ‘ideal of 
the ancient Hebraic culture, The fabric of Hebrew life was destroyed by tho forma- 
tion of the Buddhistie sects of the Essenes, Mandeans and the Nazareans. Melamed'g 
entire hypothesis rests on two historically uncorroborated propositions, First, that 
Buddhism inspired the rise of Christianity and secondly that monkish ideas and notiong 
led to the enervation of the aggressive conquering spirit of the Romans, 
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..— Reviews and Notices of Books 


The Problems of Philosophy—2nd Edition.—By Satischandra 
: Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D. Published by University of Calcutta, 1964 
Price Rs. 6°50. V 
A signal service has been done by Calcutta University to students and 
teachers’ of philosophy. by bringing out a second edition of this valuable 
‘book by Dr: Chatterjee. The first edition was published in-1949. 


It is refreshing to read Dr. Chatterjee’s book once more, He has 
presented a critical analysis of many a problem with great philosophical 
candidness. It is an urgent necessity today that philosophers should rise 
‘above dogmatism’ and be able to present an objective rational point of 
view, This Dr. Chatterjee has done with great skill and learning. For 
example, it is quite a welcome change to read that philosophy is not 
mysticism (page 17). It looks as though today, Indian philosophy, special- 
ly, is being clogged up by an identification with mysticism. Hence the 
definition of philosophy given by Dr. Chatterjee is most welcome, ‘‘Philo- 
sophy consists in the attempt to rationalise the experience or experiences 
of supersensuons: reality" (page 17). At the same time he lays empha- 
sis on the fact that philosophy cannot be equated to science. * While 
philosophy is the rationalisation of our experiences of super sensuous 
reality, science is the rationalisation of our experiences of sensuous pheno- 
mena” (page 22). Thus a philosophy of science is possible, but philosophy 
itself cannot become a science. That is why the method of philosophy 
is the method of both science aud religion, viz., '*eritioigm and contempla: 
‘tion’’ (page 58). e 

In the chapter on the Nature of Knowledge the author endeavours to. 
define consciousness. ‘After showing the logical lacuna involved in most 
definitions of consciousness the author supports the Advaitic conception 
of consciousness as the self-manifest and self-conscious reality, This 
‘ig the point of view he adopts in almost all discussions of the problems 
in this book, 

Today, much is written and said about the. nature of sense-data cand 
the. perception of objects both external and internal. Interpretation of 
the nature of sense-data has, in fact, caused a rift in the ranks of philoso. 
phers. Dr. Chatterjee has discussed at great length the"various possible 
answers to the question: what are sense-data? He has pointed out that it 
is dangerous to reduce perception to mere sensation as this leads to a very 
lop-sided view of humen activity. At the sametime he maintains that 
"every definite perception is nota case of true perception’’ (page 109), 


* 
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thus paving the way for a psychological explanation of illusions end hallu- 
eination which are definite perceptions though not true. 

In the chapter on Internal Relations the author has discussed in general 
the nature of a relation thus leading to the differentiation. between an 
internal relation and an-external relation, Authors like M, Hiriyanna and 
S. Radhakrishnan have given us their views;on Samavaya. I wish the 

` present author also had done that, because Samavaya relation seems to be 
8 hybrid relation which can go into both camps, 

The last chapter on Thought and Reality is the-most important and 
interesting chapter. All that is experienced and is thought about, must. 
be real, becauae the unreal cannot be thought of and much less experienc-, 
ed. But all that is experienced is not absolutely real. There are grades 
of reality depending on the knowing person and the ‘non-contradictedness 
of the experience involved. ‘‘Thought gives us a knowledge of the 
apparent and the empirical orders of reality and that it is not y thought 
but by pure contemplation that we are to realise absolute reality as pure 
existence-consciousness”’ (page 841). 

Although the book is entitled '"The Problems of Philosophy'' it is "T 
purely a manual, discussing the various problems in a disconnected way, 
There is in ib a continuous strain which gives the problems discussed -a 
shape and a form. Various ideas are examined and either accepted or 
rejected from an Advaitie point of view. It is an evaluation of the pro- 
blems and not merely a-discussion. As such, it is a valuable asset to any 
personal library of students and teachers of philosophy. 


SARASVATI CHENNAKESAVAN; 


Ourselves 


Dr. H. C. MooKERJEE MEMORIAL Dimri 
COMPETITION FoR 1964 


Dr. H. C. Mookerjee Memorial Debating Competition for - the 
year 1964 was held in the Darbhanga Hall on -29th September, 
1964 and 80th September, 1964. The subject for. debate was: 
“In the opinion of the House, development of ` Agriculture is morë 
important than development of Industries in” India." Altogether 
42 participants took part in the debate, of whoni 25 -spoke in 
favour of the motion and 17. against it. Sri Ranabir Samaddar 
was. assigned the first place and was awarded the. first of the 
medals. The second place was annexed by Sm. Alaka Sinha Roy 
of the Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta and was awarded the second. 
of the medals. Book prizes of Kupees twenty-five were awarded to 
three other students of the University College of Arts, Bethune College. 
and St. Xavier's College, respectively, for the high standard of debating 
skill exhibited by the competitors. Henceforward the debate will be 
in. English language only. "Two silver medals are to be awarded tó 
the best two candidütés out of ‘the income of thé endowment from - 
next year. 


Iunpo-Pornism CULTURAL Exopancr PROGRAMME: 


Under the cultural exchange programme between India and 
Poland during the current year, the Government of India proposes to 
send four University professors to visit the Research Institutions and 
the Polish Academy of Sciences in Poland for delivering lectures and 
for establishing contacts there with University professors in the fields 
of Botany, Zoology and Fine Arts. The visit would be for a period 
of four to six weeks. Professor Niharranjan Ray, Rani Bagiswari 
Professor of Fine Aris, has been nominated by the University Grants 
Commission to participate‘in the Programme. The University has 
- agreed to the proposed nomination of Professor Ray. 





Notifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. CSR/17/04 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in chapter 
XXXVII-H of the regulations relating to the Diploma Course in Business Manage- 
ment as also the revised syllabus for the same course were adopted by the Academic 
Couucil on 15.6.63 and accepted by the Senate on 13.0.64 ; 

1) The words ‘Business Management wherever they occur Le replaced by the 
word ‘Management’, . 

2) That in Regulation 1 of Chapter XXXVII-H for: the words ‘from time to 
time on the recomeddation of .. T .. Business Mandgement’ the words 
‘the date to be duly notified’ be substituted. 

8) The Regulation 2 be replaced by the following: . 

‘Any candidate who has passed an examination for Bachelors degree in any 
faculty of this university or an examination considered by the Academic Council 
to be equivalent thereto and has worked for at least a period of three years in an 
executive position in approved institutions, associations, firms or industrial establish- 
ments may be admitted to the examination for Diploma in Management provided 
he has prosecuted a regular course of study in an approved institution for one 
academic year for each of the two parts. Provided that a candidate shall not be 
allowed to appear in Part ÏI of the examination until he has passed in Part I of 
* the examination. 


4) In Regulation 6, the subjects in Part I and Part II be replaced as follows: 
Part I 


e) Management Principles ` vu. .. One Paper 100 
b) Management Practice including Operational Research One Paper 100 


i c) Personnel Function oe .. One Paper 100 
d) Management Accountancy i Ses .. CnePaper 100 
e) Orel e m . +» OnePeper 100 

Pert TI 


f) Purchasing, Store-keeping and Transportation .. One Paper 100 
g) ‘Higher Management Technique Suse One Paper 100 
Group A h) Distributtion T oe +» One Paper 100 
General i) Manufacturing vs ti .. OnePaper 100 


Or 
GroupB h) Distribution T s .. One Paper 100 
Business i) Tayerantionel vs — +. One?Paper 100 
r 
Group © h) Factory Management (Including Factory Orgeniso- f 
Industrial tion, Plant Layout ond Materials Handling +. OnePaper 100 
i) Production Plenning end Control +» OnePaper 100 
j) Oral T es we .. One Paper 100 


56) That in Regulation 7 the words ‘of the Exacutive Committee .. .. 
.. Business Management’ the following be substituted ‘relevant Board of Post- 
Graduate Studies, or until the formation of such a Board, the Board of Post- 
Graduate Studies in Commerce’. . ry 

6j That in Regulation. 10 for the words -relevant authorities and Institute’ 
substitute the following ‘Board of Post-graduate Studies and the Faoulty concerned’. 

7) That in the last sentence of regulations 10 for the words ‘Executivo Com- 
mittoe.. iu ii Business Management’ substitute ‘of the relevent Board 
of Post-Graduate, or until such Board is formed by the Board of Post-Graduate 
Studies in Commerce.’ : 

8) Under Regulation 10 the syllabuses defining the limit of subjeots for the 
present course be replaced by the revised syllabuses. 1 : 
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9) The last paragraph ro; ‘Study Visits’ occuring in the existing regulation be 
retained in the revised regulations also. : 


Revised Syllabuses of the Post-graduate Diploma Courses in Management 


f Part I 
(a) Management Principles 


Concept of management. The evolution of management thought. Manage- 
ment terminology. Nature of management functions. Management process. 
Criteria of Management, Policy as the foundation of management. Organisation 
as the framework of management. Planning. Motivation. Principles of Co- 
ordination. Managerial Control. Research is the principle of management— 
Management Association as & forum for the exchange of experience and ideas. 
Management as a profession. aos 


(b) Management Practice (including Operational Research) 


Nature and Scope, The organisational structure of an enterprise. Management 
by committee. Policy making—Guiding princijles and practices. Translation of 
policies into working plans. Control. Co-crdination and motivation. Load on top 
management. Research into improvement of management techniques and practiccs. 
Executive development—Techniques and practices. Social responsibilities of manage- 
ment. Operational Research. . . ` x h 


(ce) The Personnel Function 


Personnel Management. Its evolution and contents. Selection and placement. 
Education and Training. Wages: Factors determining a wage struoture—The 
scope and limitations of Job“Evaluation and Merit Rating principles. Human 
problems in establishing and operating financial incentive schemes. Consultation : 
Purposes and Techniques. Joint Consultation. Workers’ participation in manage- 
ment. Communication. Collective b gaining. Organisation and the functions of 
the personnel Department. The integration cf a. personnel policy—Labour Rela- 
tions research. "Indian Labour laws and their administration—Comparative study 
of conditions in India and abroad. 4 


(d): Management Accounting 


Scope. Utilisation of the capital in the enterprise. Operational field of an enter. 
prise. Management of income. Taxation. Control of current assets. Control of 
expenditure. Systems of Control for top management. Budgetary control. 
Marginal Costing and Control. Higher Control. 


1 - 


(e) Oral ANS 
Paar II 


(t) Purchasing, Storékeering and Transportation . 


. Purchasing function. Buying methods, Organisation of a purchasing depart- 
ment. Stores and Stock Control. Warehousing finished goods. Transportation 
in relation to industry and commerce. Practical aspects of the laws relating to 
transportation, i . $ 
(g) Higher Management Technique l , : : 

Relationships òf Research, Design and development Studies by reference to (ë) 
Capital goods and (b) Consumer goods. Relations to other functicns. Research 
Development and the application of research. The Design function. Design for 
production. Organisation and Method. Identification of the problem. Formation 

: and Control of O & M Units. - ERAN 


AE i . Group A (General) 
(h) «Distribution D f 

Distribution as the counterpart of production. Co-ordination of sales ond pro: 
düction, research, design, advertising, stores and transport. Sales forecastiog and' 
formulation of sales policy. Planning. Product Polioy Channels of distribution, . 
Pricing Policy. Sales Organisation including organisation of Sales Department. 
The sales control function. Market research. Methods of conducting market 
researoh. Market research in the.small business. Advertising and Public Rela: 
tions. Advertising media. Advertising agents. Organisation of an Advertising 
Department. Sales promotion ideas. Publicity. 3 : 
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G) Manufacturing 


Determination of objectives and policies of the manufacturing unit-plant loca. 
tion. Layout of factory. Materials Handling. Plant maeihteranoe. Preparation 
for production as a distinct function. Production Planning, control and co-ordinating 
manufacturing processés, Manufacture. Costing as a form of manufacturing 
control. The control of quality. Relations with other divisions of the enterprise. 


Group B (Business) 
(h) Distribution 


Distribution as the counterpart of production. Co-ordination’ of sales and 
production, researches, design, advertising, stores and transport. Sales forecasting 
and the formulation of sales policy. Planning. Product policy. Channels of distri- 
bution. Pricing policy. Seles Organisation including organisation of Sales Depart- 
ment. ‘The sales control function. Market research, Methods of conducting market 
research. Market research in the small business. Advertising and Publio Relations. 
Advertising media. Advertising Agents. Organisation of an Advertising Depart- 
ment. Sales promotion ideas. Publicity.. : : 


(i) International Marketing i 


Economics of International Trade. Balanee of payments. International pay- 
ments. Practice and finance of foreign trade. Means and methods of movement to 
the ports. Methods of paymment. Finance for Foreign trade. Risks in foreign 
trade. Foreign exchange regulations. Government regulation of exporta and imports. 
Export promotion, f 


Group C (Industrial) 
(h) Factory Management 


Polioy— Determination of the objectives and policies of the manufacturing 
unit. Plant location. Production planning. Production control. The service 
functions in a factory. Works Engineering. Costing as a form of manufacturing 
control. The control of quality. Personnel. Security. Plant layout. Designs of 
works and office buildings. Materials handling. Integration of factory handling 
with outside transportation of raw materials and finished products. Factory services 


(i) Production Planning and Control 


The purpose and importance of Production planning and control in industry. 
Pre-production planning. Planning and production programme. Batch Production 
problems, Machine loading statements. Scheduling. Despatching and initiating 
action. Materials control. Progressing as the dual process of comparing achieve- 
ment - with plans: and taking any required remedial action. Process planning. 
Controlling. Process control. Production contro] systems. 


() Oral 
Immediate effect has been given’ to the above changes in the regulations. 


‘Senate House, : J. C. MUKHERJEE 
^o. The 14th July, 1964. Assistant Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. 0/478/46 (Aff.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of tho affiliation 
already granted, the Scottish Church College, Calcutta, has been affiliated in Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Logic, Economies and Civies to the B.T. standard with effect 
from the commencement of the session 1964-65 2.e. with permission to present candi- 
ere in the above-mentioned subjects at the B.T. examination in 1965 and not 
earlier. . : 


Senate House, : G. ©. RAYCHAUDHURI, 
The 10th August, 1964. E ] Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, CSR/20/64 


It is Notified for general information that the following chenges in Chapter 
XLIX-H of the Regulations relating to the Diploma in Tropical Medicine and 
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Hygiene Examination were adopted by the Acadamic Counoilon tho 4th August; l 
1962, and accepted by the Senate on the 17th June, 1964. - ; 


; “That, Section 3 of the Chapter XLIX-H of the Regulations be replaced by 
the following ; 7 l i 
“A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the examination shall 
not be entitled to claim a refund of the fees. Such candidate may be admitted to 
. any subsequent examination on. payment of the prescribed fee provided, he prose- 
cutes a fresh course’ of study before such examination. A candidate who fails 
to pass in any one of the three subjects prescribed for the course under Section 
4 below shall be given one chance to appear at the examination in that subject 
only on payment of the prescribed fee without attending classes in the subject 
- provided he appears at the next examination." : : 
Immediate effect has been given-to the above changes. 


Senate House, - G. C, RAYOHAUDHURI, 
The 12th August, 1964, s Registrar, - 


7 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ' 
Notification No. CSR/18/64 


It is notified for general information that the-following changes in the syllabus 
in Section 13 of the revised regulations for the Diploma in Basic Medical Sciences 
(Chapter XLIX-M) in the Subject ‘Pathology including Bacteriology’ were adopted 
by the Academic Council on the 22nd December, 1962, and accepted by the Senate on 

. the 13th June, 1904 7 


"1. Add the words ‘and Subsidiary’ after the word®Principal’ within the 
: bracket under Paper I. s g 


2. Delete the words 'and Subsidiary’ after the word ‘Principal’ within the 
` bracket under Paper TE.“ 


Immediate affect has been given to the above changes. 


Senate House. . J.C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 12th August, 1964, : : - Assistant Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/10/64 < 


It ia notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLV 
of the Regulations relating to the Final M.B.B.S. Examination were adopted by the 
Academic Council on the 17th November, 1962, and accepted by the Senate on the 
17th June, 1964; ; 

“That the new topic ‘Family ‘Planning—General considerations—Leotures 
and Demonstrations’ be added after the paragraph beginning with ‘Infant Hygiene‘ 
and ending in ‘Common disorder of the new born’ in page 623 of Chapter XLV of 
the Regulations (1962 edition)." ] 


The above changes would take effect from the examination of 1966. 


Senate House, J. C. MUKHERJEE, 
The 12th August, 1964. Assistant Registrar. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 


The undermentioned examinees, having been found of using unfair means at the 
March, April and May Examinations of 1963 are excluded from this year's Examina- 
tion and are further debarred from taking any University Examination for the period 
noted against their respective names ;— : : 
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NAGPUR MAHAVIDYALAYA, NAGPUR 


Roll . Name in full Examination Period. of disqualt- 
No. à fication. 

16 Gopal Motiramji Deshmukh First Year B.A. Debarred from taking any 
University Examinations 
up to the March-April, 
1964 Examinations in- 


l clusive. 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NAGPUR 
1225 Vesantkumer Satyanarayan B.So,, Part I. Do. 
Gupta. ; kd 
8. B. CITY COLLEGE, NAGPUR 
749 Vithal Raghobji Meghe Pre-Arts Do. 
146 Narsinghdas Gordhandas Mantri First year B.A. Do. 
M. M. COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NAGPUR 
751 Chempalal Lekshinsrayan Pre-Science Do. 
Nawhal. 
859 Mahadeo Ramchandra Itankar Do. Do. 
1022 Someshwar Bhayyalal Tiwari Do. Do. 
1797" Narendra Fulichand Harnikhede B.Sc., Part I Do. 
DHANWATE NATIONAL COLLEGE, NAGPUR 
1034 Laxman Mahadeo Bodele Pre-Arts Do. 
982 Gajanan Tojalal Rahangdale Do. Do. 
690 Madhukar Zolbaji Kadoo Pre-Commerce Do. 
G. 8. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, NAGPUR 
95 Gopichand Kisan. Thakre ^ Pre-Commerce Do. 
318 Subhashchandra Shamrao Do. Do. 
Menkudle. * 
107 Hiraman: Sudam Patil Do. | Do. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, NAGPUR. 
20 Damodar Hari Maind B.So. (Agr.) Do, 
: Part TIT 
23 Digambar Bakaramji Gaidhane Do. - Do. 
DHARAMPETH MAHAVIDYALAYA, NAGPUR 
1538 Bhagwan Mahadeo Jambhulkar Pro-Arta Debatred from taking any 
Mey Premia inationa 
up to the Supplemen 
Examination > of 1901 
à. inclusive, 
1668 Deorao Upasrao Raut Do. Debarred from-taking any 
: 0 University Examinations 
up to tho March-April, 
i : : s : 1864 Examinations in- 
olusive. 
1568 Eknath Ganpat Walke Do. Do. 
1598 Keshao Gangaram Satpudke . Do. Do. 
16603 Prabhakar Vithobaji Panta- Do. Do. 
Wane. : . 
Q. P. & BERAR EDUCATION SOCIETY'S COLLEGE, NAGPUR 
1472 Kashinath Nilkanthreo. Pre-Àrts . . Do. 
Wekhande. . a 
1134 Shamrao. Narayantao Ankar Pro-Commeree . , . Dos 
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VIDARBHA MAHAVIDYALAYA, AMRAVATI 


Ambadas Deorao Pande ' ` -Pre-Arts ER Do. 
Arunkumar : Bhagwandas  Pre-Science Do. 
Sharma. "E 
Haibati Marotrao Khadse Do. Do. 
Balkisan Debilalji Kakani B.Sc., Part I Do. 
Dhanraj Vithobaji Jawanjal Do. Do. 
Pandurang Gulabrao Patil Do. Do. 
Gurumukh Vasuram Ghundiyel Do. Do. 


SHRI SHIVAJI COLLEGE, AMRAVATI 


Maroti Bhagwantrao Thakee "Pre. Science Debarred foun taking any 

(Agr.). University Examinations 

- - - ^ up to the March-April 

' . ' Examinations of 1964 
inclusive, RO 


SITABAI ARTS COLLEGE, AKOLA 


$3 


Kishanchand Thawardas Pre-Science  - ` Do. . 
Jiwnani. . : oS am 

Ashok Vishwanath Junankar Pre-Commerce Do, 

Dinkar Shantaram Ingole g Do. . Do .. .. 

Madhukar Mukund Nage - . Do. . . l “Do. 28 


” AMOLAKCHAND MAHAVIDYALAYA, YEOTMAL 


Ananda Shamrao 'Üembekar - ^ Pro-Arts - * Debarred from taking any 
" wo? . . University Examinations 
5 . up. to the March-April 
'. Examinations of 1964 
` inclusive, n a 
Prabhakar Wasudeo. TN . . Do. tenian ac’ d 
Shivkumar Dinanath Sharma B.Sc., , Part I` |: . Do. 


a zi m e 203 


JPRASHIKSHAN MAHAVIDYALAYÀ, YEOTMAL | 


Vaijinath Namdeo Lokhande : Dip. Ed. ats pes 


ARTS:AND.COMMERCE COLLEGE; "DARYAPUR : 


Namdeo Narayanrao Borkháde:" Pro-Commerco " Debarred ‘from “talking” any 


[X [on 2.5 s University -Examinations 
ey ^ g up to the Supplementary 


emus tee ted sommes sss + ps... Examinations of 1964 
Sa - p sgh : inclusive. 
Dadarao Balwantrao Dhande , . .Do. . | Debarred from taking. any 


: University Examinations 
up to the March-April 
1964 Examinations in- 
. clusive. 
, Pre-Arts Do. 


>: 


' PULSINGH NAIK MAHAVIDYALAYA, PUSAD | 


aios  Násidos Tukaram Adhagale , Pre-Arts - Do a 


4144 Dhensingh Ramsingh Rathod, Do. Mon Do  . ... 
3070 Kashiram Prabhuji Rathod .Pre-Commere  . | Do. . .. a 


` 4383 
3643 


2532 Bharatlal Tarachand Chaudhari Pre-Commerce l Do. 


* "ADARSHA MAHAVIDYALAYA, DHAMANGAON ` 
Manohar Shamraoji. Lende  Pre-Arts .. . Do. 


E. us 


Tulshiram Shivaji Bindod -` - Pre-Commerce - Do. C 


N. M. D. COLLEGE, GONDIA 
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, yore 


JANATA KALA VANIJYA MAHAVIDYALAYA, MALKAPUR 
3663 Bulalkhidas Hukumchand  Pre-Commeroe : Do. 
Kakhani. ` 


R. S. BIDKAR ARTS AND COMMERCE COLLEGE, HINGANGHAT 


3228 * Vithal Shrawanji Urkude "Pre-Comméroe Do. . 
- EX-STUDENTS 
4952 Dinkar Moreshwar Pathankar ^ Pre-Arts . - Do. 
-6507 Diwakar Gangadhar Akojwar Do. Do. 
6589 Moreshwar Sakharam Kharbade Pre-Arts Debarred from taking any 


University Examinations 
up to the Supplementary 
"Examinations of 1964 
inclusive. 
6935 Ashok Manohar Telang Do. Deberred from taking any 
University Examinations 
up to the March-April 
, Examinations of 1964 


- inclusive. 

7082 Bhaskar Raibhan Ingle Do. "7 Do. 
3985 Narad Thuna Ramteke . Pre-Commerce Do. 
4296 Sahearao Wamanrao Chorey Do. . Do. 
4801 Sudhir Purushottam Mahatkar "Do. Do. 

625 Narayan Damodaji Chaware First Year B.A, Do. 
1571 Raghuvir Khanderao Joshi B.Sc, PartI | Do., 

d COMPARTMENTAL CANDIDATES. ` 

7294 ` Gangadhar Zibal Patil ` Pre-Arts i ` Do. 
7321 Prabhakar Kisanrao Sontakke ' Do. f - Do. 


ef 


By order of the Executive Council, 


EF : jd , D. P- DESHPANDE, . 
f Assistant Registrar (Exams.), \ | 
Naqpur Untversity. 


Naarur, . 
The 8th July, 1963; 


v 


e 


OEE UNIVERSITY OF RANCHI, 


Tara A RANCHI 


L4 


No. G/7166—7229. - Ranchi, the 2nd July, 1963, 


To . 
. 1. "The Principals of all Colleges under this University. 

2. Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, Patna, and: other States, 

3. Inspector and Inspectors of Schools of this State and other States. 

4. Registrars of Indian Universities. — 

5. Secretary, Union Public Service Commission, New ‘Delhi. 

6. Secretary, Bihar Public Service Commission, Bailey Road, Patna—1. 


Sub. :—List of debarred candidates 
Sis, : 
I hava to draw your attention to serial No. 18 of the list of candidates 
from appearing at University examination for using unfair means as gent to 


office Memo. No. EX/11013-104, dated the 19th August, -1062. Tho parti 
candidate against serial No. 18 as referred to above are given below :— 


debarred 
you in thig 
eulars of the 


Centre Name of the Roll Registration Name Period of 
Examination. No. No. : punishment, 


Ranchi B.A. Part I 23 4935/60 Ranchi Shri Abdul Hussain Deb ; 
í University. Ansari. 1905, dia 
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Tt would be seen that Shri Abdul Hussain Ansari son’ of Shri Abdul Jalil Ansari 
was debarred. from appearing-at any University examination prior to 1965 for using 
unfair méans at the B.A. Part I (Arts) Examination held at Ranchi College in 1962. . 

. It has been detected that ever prior to the issue of the list, Shri Abdul Hussain 
Ansari had applied for the issue of the Migration Certificate and the same was issued 
to him. The Migration Certificate is numbered as 857, dated the 10th January, 1963. 
This Migration Certificate has been cancelled under intimation to the candidate con- 
cerned. 

I have, therefore, to' request. you kindly to look to this'case so that the candidate 
may not take advantage of this certificate. 


Yours faithfully, 
(DEP 


* Ly 


' — Registrar. 


SARDAR VALLABHBHAI VIDYAPEETH 
` Notification 


Pursuant to.the Résolution of the University Syndicate, ‘the résult of the following 
candidates who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means at the Uni. 
versity examinations held by this University in March/April, 1963 are hereby cancelled 
and they are debarred. from appearing at any University Examination before the datos 
shown against each :— a : . Man SE 


Sr. Name Candidate’s Examination Date up to - 
No. Seat No. : “whith v 
: ; debarred: 
1. Patel Sureshchandra Mulji- 542 Preparatory Arts" ^, L.1-1908 — 
bhai. Me Pe ne sp 
9. Rane Kanubhai Narsinhbhai. 571 Do. . 1-1-1963 
9. Patel Thakorbhai Mahijibhai ,1019:  Preparatory Soienóe: 11-1965 ~, ; 
4. Surti Jamnadds Pranjivan, . “1678 "De esc 1-1-1965 - 
5. Suthar Mahendrabhai Narenbliai - 1838 Do. = -'^s111908 * 
6. Patel Sushilaben Ohaturbhai 143, , EY.B.&.  . 11-1906 
7. Shastri Nipun Jayantku ~ 123 SRYORESe 200 us 1-131905 | 
8. Patel Ratilal Lallubhai - fS MS FY. Engineering —— 1-1:1966 . 
9. Surati Kisshorekumer Jinabhai 245 ~ Do. 1-1-1966 
By order. 


: (Sd) Tllegible, 
Registray 
V 
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